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PREFACE. 


It  may  be  proper  just  to  remark,  that  the  ani- 
madversions I  have  made  on  Mr. 's  Sermon 

did  not  arise  from  my  conviction  of  there  being 
any  thing  even  of  plausibility  in  his  reasonings, 
but  from  an  apprehension,  that  certain  accidental 
and  occasional  prejudices  might  give  some  degree 
of  weight  to  one  of  the  weakest  defences  of  a  bad 
cause  that  was  ever  imdertaken.  I  have  taken  up 
more  time  in  shewing  that  there  is  no  proper  con- 
flexion  between  the  unitarian  doctrine  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  than  the  subject  may  seem  to 
require;  but  this  will  not  be  thought  superfluous 
by  those  who  recollect  that  that  idea  seems  to  be 

the   great   hinge   of  Mr. ^'s  discourse,   and 

that  it  appears  amongst  the  orthodox  part  of  the 
dissenters  to  have  been  productive  already  of 
unhappy  effects.  I  shall  only  add,  that  these 
remarks  would  have  appeared  much  sooner  but 
for  severe  indisposition,  and  that  I  was  induced 
to  write  them  chiefly  from  a  persuasion  that  they 
might  perhaps,  in  the  present  instance,  have  some- 
what of  additional  weight  as  coming  from  one 
who  is  not  an  unitarian. 

Cambbidoe, 
Sept.  17,  1791. 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


"  Christianity  consistent  with  a  Love  of  Freedom," 
was  written  when  Mr.  Hall  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age : 
and  he  never  would  consent  to  its  re-publication.  He  con- 
tinued to  think  the  main  principles  correct  and  important; 
but  he  regarded  the  tone  of  animadversion  as  severe,  sar- 
castic, atid  unbecoming.  Three  or  four  editions  have, 
however,  been  printed  surreptitiously ;  and  one  of  them, 
which  now  lies  before  me,  is  so  complete  an  imitation  of 
the  original  editipn  of  1791,  as  usually  to  escape  detection. 
It  is  printed  with  an  old-fashioned  type,  and  on  dingy  co- 
loured paper,  to  suit  its  assumed  age.  But  on  comparing 
it  closely  with  the  genmne  editicm,  I  find  that  three  of  the 
capital  letters,  on  different  pages,  have  too  modem  and 
broad  a  face ;  and,. on  holding  up  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
pnntea  to  a  sixong  light,  I  perceive  a  water-mark  whiA 
gives  thddkte  1818  ioik^  paper  of  a  pdtiiphlet  which  pup. 
{)Orts  to  be  pritited  in  1791 !  If  any  of  even  the  lowest  elj^^ 
of  booksellers  will  have  recourse  to  such  contemptible  for- 
geries as  this>  an  author  is  evidently  no  longer  master  of  his 
intellectual  property,  nor  can  he  when  he  pleases  withdraw 
it  from  the  public  eye. 

Thisi  though  one  of  the  earliest  productions  laid  by  Mr. 
Hfall  before  the  public,  is,  with  the  exception  already  adverted 
to,  by  no  means  calculated  to  deteriorate  his  reputation.  ,  It 
pontes  some  powerful  reasoning  as  well  as  some  splendid 
passages,  and  the  concludingibur  or  five  pages  exhibit  a  ifiiie 
specimen  of  that  union  of  severe*  taste,  and  lofty  geinius,  tod 
hohlte  sentiment,  which  is  evinced,  I  think,  more  fire^ti^nt^^ 
in  hi^  compositions  than  in  those  of  any  other  modem  author 

I  have  no  fear  of  incurring  blame  for  having  cancelle 
throughout  the  name  of  the  individual  against  whom  7 
Hall's  strictiu-es  were  levelled.    Venerable  for  his  age,  i 
esteemed  for  his  piety,  who  would  now  voluntarily  ca 
him,  or  those  who  love  him,  a  pang  ? 

Royal  Military  Academy, 

Jtmf  ,1, 1831.  ,     . 
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CHRISTIANITY 


CONSISTENT  WITH  A  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM,  &c. 


This  is  a  period  distinguished  for  extraordinary 
occurrences,  whether  we  contemplate  the  world 
under  its  larger  divisions,  or  in  respect  to  tho^ 
smaller  communities  and  parties,  into  which  it 
is  broken  and  divided.  We  have  lately  witnessed, 
with  astonishment  and  regret,  the  attempts  of  a 
celebrated  orator  to  overthrow  the  principles  of 
freedom,  which  he-  had  renderisd  himself  illus- 
trious l)y  defending;  as  well  as  to  cover  with 
yeproach  the  characters  of  those  by  whom,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  life,  he  was  most  caressed  and 
distinguished.  The  success  of  these  efforts  is 
pretty  generally  known,  and  is  such  as  it  might 
have  been  expected  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  deter  from  similar  attempts.  But  we  now 
behold  a  dissenting  minister  coming  forth  to  the 
public  under  the  character  of  a  flatterer  of  power, 
and  an  acctiser  of  his  brethren.  If  the  splendid 
eloquence  that  adorns  every  part  oC  Mx*  Bumle'b 


6  cHius¥ig)9^i'tdK^i#«(lT'wiTH 

vAmm^^  ^i!H  tjifeiite"ftr  "irferfeWi'hfe  litit'Oiedi 
to  J^ecK  in  "«ke'  s^  'fcatise.  "It  iS  net'  i^  t6 
dMi(^iy^"(!lie  Mbtiv^  l^hich'  could  imii^' Hy^'f^ 
^bKSh' ilfe  "'sertndiil''"  Frfabi  hfe  wrfr '^ibuM^li 
should  seem  he  was  aiaSkAS'^^^Ss^bvis^'tWIe^ 
■mki]^:^"ahd' t6i'' (fonViii'<i6"^heitt'"thy^'  difei'lnkny 
•ai!*«^'"iy"iai^t6r^''wfc<!^'  Higher  ^'diSi^|»rWi 
W sfeafiiriifetfe  mH'm^t^V  of  tA^  mbre-^^MOHt 
"iJiii^*  (W'^eff^'lft^Hi^i'i'  Ho^^^'ht  ^nf  Wy^aAfe- 
fied  from  his  talents  or  Gonnexibtt«,'%  'a'to^tif!/, 
-#fa^iaire?%^'sttiHiidttit^^bf' ^  c«)Ma6WibW<^or- 
'«ffl'ft«  tA^'fli^ykei'ii'l  *^'lii)t^^iia  tti^m 
'(Mif;'^hkV''^m'''  (^SLSif  ttt^ife^, 4h4*i!-  aj^i-^jt 
'U^fitiii^*jiiibiigit^^bpfsda«%hd''ii:e''tt!^ 
all^<J(J«k^bhsf^tti*'^^ose''tlttM't««cilfle3iiM^%hi^K 

tH^"^"^fc\fi^&ic^''of''^itf  wMt^'h  ^Bkkaaj. 

'^vei*^''^iitffi^<lwin'  hir^''m'"ipdstat^'fep'«ii^'ten*^, 
•ftPIs  ©4  fctitiS6latidni  hdWeVfei*;  tbk'tfeeir^fii^kft 
mic  Jfeoifa^aratiyely'  ■  itA^; '  thAt!  "th^jr"#-^'>  ^e^mSfy 
-eMsiferedilad'xiUl"'teiiW!i6h,"ffflidi'<)hai>  tfttt^  '«8iJ- 
^aia*t''i8fin^^Jgn3at  tiimm  'iiie'J^e^i"ti(^ti4beim^, 
<tts  ititey<  d<Mt  dhn^t  Ceki«ire<l>^  iiffm^A^'riviib 
-^eaft^iohly '  ttidkfe   thfeilnsfelV^s   hMtd^''by-;'Wtiftia6& 
'ttttdJ  (fiscbrd;  '  If  our  authoi^ '  wishes* '^6  jfiia^a^ 
«ft«'  legtslature  the  friends  of 'arbitral^  pdWfer"tf 
'  ttbkspicuoiis  fbr  their  number  br  their  tank 
thfe   dissbntSfag'ititerefefe,  he  has  *i6St '  ^ectiir 
'aiE!ffealei4*hiS»b*di''intttiti9nsyia8''SBart!(^-  atty  t 
dould  >giv^>  fi«^n^  >&  b<djai^»b{»iiti(tt^ctf'th£lt<  p; 


^iiP»»pc  ^< fiU94x  Wfhi{ip,r^4pjj^^  9^.<^  singular 
^j  <^5[5>l^W>a,  and  s9t,:|eeW^;,,  s^gpoifte^  ,.^t<,J 
J^(\,^  ^iflS^t .  to  lay.ibpU  of.  a)?y  Ijl^ing  ,ji;i„jftie 

Xnlfrfh^  «?^vo»j:„,|[iO¥f§;YPr«oVtfe  t a?)cffiu^ i^^ 
.!Wfl4(rf^^^4aiMrr/'>iiiio->  ic  r^ni  .hu   «it{  moil  Lafl 

6rfwg8»§}?WP|ent,  «i,i,^yipign,^ss)fflcisftQjrvs,7«?i4  ^ip 

^i;J^  «ght§i.  w..T^^^,,,are,„lihQi  sei|viie„?Kia|ii¥RS 
||^tf|^,,tl)^.vighi iJhp  Asrhpli?^, of „this, ,ePHtra«rdinj?iF 
(#s§fH»pe^Mai?jd,.,th«t,.J[r,flj^y  giy,e  a,Jfiin4.pf  wethod 
|Ri;tb*ifeU<iwifig  j9il?fsei:viati9jis,,,>»pon^,tfeSDji>.J  sh^ 


8  CHRisTiAif nn^t  consisosmt  with 

political  diseus^n,  as  conducted  eitiber  by  cnrdF 
Qfi^  christians  or  ministers;  in  the  next  phKe^ 
Iq  shall  examine  some  of  the  pretences  on  wMch 
th^,  author  founds  his  principles. 


Section  I. 

On  the  Duty  of  common  Christians  in  Relation  to 

Civil  Polity. 

T    * 
1 

■The  momentous  errors  Mr.- has  conir 

mitted^  appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  an 
inattention  to  the  proper  design  of  christianhyi, 
and  the  place  and  station  it  was  intended  to  ook 
cupy.  On  this  subject  I  beg  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  following  remarks : — 

Ist.  Christianity  was  subsequent  to  the  existence 
and  creation  of  man.  It  is  an  institution  intended 
to  improve  and  ennoble  our  nature,  not  by  sub* 
verting  its  constitution,  or  its  powers,  but  by 
giving  us  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  designs  of 
Providence,  and  opening  a  prospect  into  eternity. 
As  the  existence  of  man  is  not  to  be  dated  ^m  die 
publication  of  Christianity,  so  neither  is  that  ord^ 
of  things  that  flows  from  his  relation  to  the  jni^esent 
world,  altered  or  impaired  by  that  divine  system  <rf 
religion.  Man,  under  the  christian  dispensation, 
is  not  a  new  structure  erected  on  the  ruin  <rf  the 
former  ;  he  may  rather  be  compared  to  an  ancient 
&bric,  restored,  when  it  had  &llen  into  decay,  and 
beautified  afresh  by  the  hand  of  its  original  founder^ 


•     'A  w/^  OP  FmmMH.  9 

Skce  ehrmtidiiity  bas  m^e  its  appearaiice  in  the 
world^  he  has  continued  the  same  kind  of  being  he 
waa  before,  fiUs  the  same  scale  in  the  order  o^ 
existence,  and  is  distinguished  by  th*  same  pro: 
pensities  and  powers. 

In  shorty  Christianity  is  not  a  reorganization  of 
the  principles  of  man,  but  an  institution  for  his 
improvemeut.  Henc^  it  follows,  that  whatever 
rights  are  founded  on  the  constitution  of  human 
nature,  cannot  be  diminished  or  impaired  by  the 
introduction  of  revealed  religion,  which  octu^ies 
itself  entirely  on  the  interests  of  a  ftrtute  Wori*, 
and  /takes  no  share  in  the  concerns  of  the  present 
in  any  other  li^t  than  as  it  is  a  state  of  pr^ara^ 
tion  and  triaL  Christianity  is  a  discovery  of  a 
future  life,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  means  by 
nrfaich  its  happiness  may  be  secured ;  civil  govem- 
ment  is  altogsether  an  affair  of  the  present  state, 
md-  isr  no  more  than  a  provision  of  human  skiU> 
designed  to  ensure  freedom  and  tranquillity  during 
our  continuance  on  this  temporary  stage  of  ex- 
istence. Between  institutions  so  different  in  their 
nature  and  their  olDJect,  it  is  plain  no  real  opposi- 
tiohr  can  subsist ;  and  if  ever  they  are  represented 
in^  -^H8 ;  Ught,  or  held  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
it  must  proceed  from  an  ignorance  of  their  respec- 
tive :genius  and  ftmctions.  Our  relation  to  this 
world  demands  the  existence  of  civil  government ; 
our  relation  to  a  future  renders  us  dependent  on 
the  a^d  of  the  christian  institution ;  so  that  in 
reahtT"'  there  k  no  kind  of  coiitrariety  betyre^w 


10  cHRisvxAma'ri  coiNsiraENv  with 

thdmpbtLtieaeh^tinay  t»Hitiim0  ^thotxt  mterfiNienQi^ 

suppotrt  oilm  absjurdrtod  pemidous  itenets^  >al]tvajit 
takgs;,;cave  toi  place!  cival'  govenimetttandtt^cifaiiBti^ 
a«ity  in  opposition,  whilst -he  represent*  the  fi^iirirt 
as.  caitpngi  in  it  >•  somewhat  antiGhrisbiaii  land 
pro£su»e.lo  Thus <  he  > informs  'us^  that  twiivg&DenAi 
mentiis  ta  ^tiige  i  erectgdi  (m.^hickmcmmcisi  Qfttiifda 
aharaotin^^ tmd  \shezcai great  deptiivity  of- heapfjooA^ 
interfeqeiiceiiaij^pdlitioal  parties^  hei styleskiw allieme 
with  thfi  worldy  a  neglecting  to  maintain  our  s^suMt^ 

The^\i»'\fS(ne  ^d^^\\8a)n5\h^^v^i]^\.whicfa  <h^  meaiis^td 
insin^^tesv^tibero^^is  !px%  o^  z^cfh^  ymi^may  osU 

iMevferei  imithB'.gavejrHnteB^iy'of'yoiun  ceunts^y,  itAiS  iAai 
isby\ tpray&niM'ixOii^i bpSJiomMfi^s\ tr^gmi  ! ' Tltw^ 
passages )  impijr  i  (thati  i  > tl^e  i  tpi^nciplat^t  i  iof  -fifiMOb  (poliihji 
aed  >  f i^eligiour  must  ri2>elMatr>jpeiptdbiflal*ni»nflSQcse^ 
without  IkiSnsiq^posit&Db,  unariappcnste^niatstct  Kiiw 
i8tci;they  canthave^ato  fok'oer  oarmeaningtl^jnrf   doidw 

;2di»(Mci/#^ — Kttt^  tmiskads-Ws  «read«q  byindbdtert 
tingniahii^i^ii^  jinnoQcint^c^at^^irtdinmeaNtof)^]?)!^^ 
4uitiesio£^¥ii}  nit/lure  lirom^^thcise  ^t$)  0f((pie<lrf  .nfhiiflr 
fail  mtitm  like  fknmedititie.pr^  tuo 

■  The  employments  of  omr  particulari;caHing^j>(]tibq 
social  ties  and  endeiartaents  *  of  life,. .  tbel  limpivonroct 
ment  of  the  mind  by  liberal  inquiry,  awd  thericultifei 
vation  of  sdenoe  and  of  art,  Ibrmi  itis  trubj^ao  par<> 
of  the  christian  system,  for  they; flomishedfeefiarpH 
it  was'knbwm^prbtit  they  ar^  intimateljl^  i^eoanedtad 
with  the  hfitppineisls  and^dignity^^iDf  the  ikvwAn/rpifSBi 


^itoitristten  tsltobld  aotimer  {oonsi^nt  tii^th'^Uii 
profbsskm^lbut  be  need' Uot  aluMajnsf hp »atlteiidii%  to 
&ev{(ecal!ar  duttesi 'of  i(|.  l  ^  rThei  >  profession  of  t^Ii^ 
^tMQifdo^i&ot  oblige  us  fio^  irelinqiUsli  any'  und<iiM 
iBkingi  on )  accomit;  of  its  \mng^  nforldly^  for'^im 
innst  tfaen^ .  go  out  of  iihe  world;  it  is  insufficient^ 
tiuit «T)^]i;r\tliing  in  which wie \ engage>i3s  otsoxht <a| 
Biatid:^  as^^will>m)t^yiokte<  t3)«K|mnd^  ofmtttie^ 
tiE^iOcCiKpy\\sO)  xxluch  \o£  ourx'^iBAe  Cvor^atteiition>\>as 
Biffi^Winteiferd  vmdth  .^amje^i  ibomd>(|and'>  inapottaiit 

A^Mfi  *2pV^*W^ob6eirv»sy  J[i?isz«v  w(wed 

iMensting  Mmielf  m fprnpf^^re^^^^^fff^s,,  ^speeiail^"^ 
the  ^mceraib^  €if\the  iken^'f^ci^img  ^geoertinnief^^BxA 
hskc^she,  \draw6  ^  a \\pi^^d6nfe\sto>'i:Qgu]!dste ^  the  eoi^ 
dusBillbf  lus^iblloffvei^.^xoT^a^O^oUrVSa^ti^  did\  hoi 
i^difoqieiidile  li^th^ltlieripc^erfiiofKikatioqsvi^^ 
ym^im^f^\mi!hv^^^(Ximdv(iticM  theiaifaproNre- 
wkni  iif<^tiiiii^'>ian5<|(moi)e  than  <a|Ajjr>^othir  Hetehce 
which  mighi^nhB  )eKttemely\  'shorb  iiand>  deietthei 
£arknddnnai  ipsAtroir^Ms^^imiAan,  and  wai^/betaSdes 
ieint(^ed>  q^iSito  lumi^eei^safryy  ^by^  that  ^A^rgy  dfmfid 
yihit^,  ptoqij^ted  *by  e&tit^y/ihy  cmr  passibns^aMd 
our  .^antt/iwfili  ever  be  \ abundantly  MJtifficient  Ifcoi 
pcfap€?^aalte'^  audi  refiuQ  every  civil  or  hqman  iiisti- 
tutiomiin iHe)  ti^Y^t  intended  that  hie  followeri^^  on 
b^^mkig  doorisdansi,  should  forget  they  w^i^e  mefti) 
(IrmpeHQsideT '  themselves  as  id^le-  or  >  uninterei^^ 
iqp(ebtaJtdTSil<iDn<uiAie^tgreat:  theatre  (y&ii^Mkj  The 
iiitdioii'so'sel(|^otkfn:)of  pi^oofs  il&  alihost  always  >iinM 
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when  he  attempts  to  establish  his  doctrine  o|  t^e 
unlawfulness  of  a  christian  interfering  in  the  adlmi: 
nistration  of  government  on  our  Saviour's  silence 
respecting  it^  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  tp 
support  a  quite  contrary  conclusion ;  for  if  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  discountenance  the  study  of 
political  subjects^  he  would  have  fomished  us, 
without  doubt,  with  some  general  regulations, 
some  stated  form  of  policy,  which  should  for  ever 
pi;eclude . the  necessity  of  such  discussion;  oi^  if 
thp-t  were  impracticable,  have  let  us  into  the  great 
secret  of  living  without  government;  or,  lastly, 
hav?  supplied  its  place,  by  a  theocracy  similar  to 
that  of  the  Jews.  Nothing  of  this  has  he  accom- 
plished, and  we  may  therefore  rest  assured,  the 
political  affairs  of  nations  are  suffered  to  remain 
in  their  ancient  channels,  and  to  be  conducted  as 
occasions  may  arise,  by  christians  or  by  others, 
without  distinction. 

3d.  The  principles  of  freedom  ought,  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  to  be  cherished  by  christians, 
because  they  alone  can  secure  that  liberty  of  con* 
science,  and  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
profession.  A  ftiU  toleration  of  religious  opinions, 
and  the  protection  of  all  parties  in  their  respec- 
tive modes  of  worship,  are  the  natural  operations 
of  a  free  government ;  and  every  thing  that  tends 
to  check  or  restrain  them,  materially  affects  the 
interests  of  religion.  Aware  of  the  force  of  reh- 
gious  behef  over  the  mind  of  man,  of  the  generous 
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independence  it  ihspires,  and  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  is  cherished  and  mamtained,  it  is  towards 
this  quarter  the  arm  of  despotism  first  directs 
its  attacks^  while  through  every  period,  the  imar- 
ginary  right  of  ruling  the  conscience  has  been 
the  earliest  assumed,  and  the  latest  relinquished. 
tJnder  this  conviction,  an  enlightened  christian, 
when  he  turns  his  attention  to  political  occur- 
rences, will  rejoice  in  beholding  every  advance 
towards  freedom  in  the  government  of  nations,  as 
it  forms  not  only  a  barrier  to  the  encroachments 
of  tyranny,  biit  a  security  to  the  difiusion  and 
estabhshment  of  truth.  A  considerable  portion  Of 
|)ersonal  freedom  may  be  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  under 
£i  demotic  government,  or,  in  other  words,  a  great 
part  of  human  actions  may  be  left  tmcontrolled ; 
but  with  this  an  enlightened  mind  will  never  rest 
satisfied,  because  it  is  at  best  but  an  indulgence 
flowing  from  mdtives  of  poHcy,  or  the  lenity  of  the 
prince,  which  may  be  at  any  time  withdrawn  by 
the  hdnd  that  bestowed  it.  Upon  the  same  prin-* 
ciples,  religious  toleration  may  have  an  accidental 
iand  precarious  existence,  in  states  whose  policy  is 
the  most  arbitrary;  but,  in  such  a  situation,  it 
seldom  lasts  long,  and  can  never  rest  upon  a 
s^cilre*  and  permanent  basis,  disappearing  for  the 
most  part  along  with  those  temporary  views  of 
interest  or  policy,  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
history  of  every  age  mil  attest  the  truth  of  this 
observation. 
Mr.  — — -,  in  order  to  prepare   us  to  digest 


fc-.  I  ll»  --III 


V^jIJ^h: 
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zfUQflTSiUp ;  ii[<  i^yotm\  mmple  and  edsy,  and'  ifUbert^^^' ' 
GQmQieme  be  gnrntediji  ttU  k» ' easterim^^rdei^ymaig!^ 
^^^r4^d,  mder  every  Jcmd  of  Rumaii  \gimef^mtii^ 
Tl)iiH  J$  yexy  true,  biiikiiit  is  isaying  no  moreirii&HiP 
tbM^  fllfi;  cHJWtiW/  worship  may  be  ahraya 
on,   if  it  is  not  interrupted;  a  point,  I  pr 
ttQSfPUfi  ;vrillt(COj^iwlr with? him*    ThetqiBslticoPisi 
cmM^  .fQ^^  (tf)igj0y(ti«piedit  (ftmiiish;^(k>v>^^m7%^ 
^^j^|>^yij,ctfht<59l^ci«»fie;{  lOtfj  whbh  i^ritliaiWiiif 
*)^Wg^fi?^»;tb^  ?^te  Qfip;wate  judgm^iibobe  rsaft* 
w4^.>(fH€0|v^"W!Wt,  ,^oae  |^afe$se4'>Fifindpliit  iagi 
that  ^<^j^^  \^^l^^o  ff^t^\^\aik'h!<l^i\iss:^  msk^ 
dj^pep^ept^BS^pft  lw6 jSif^eitW iwdtf^  Nobis  ^M^  a 
j^^ . .q^v  Q^imj^rtf^fJlr  qUi^st^, .  iti  id !!fodhdedi>opoh^ 
%t.pTJb,^.j8t%te,]|to  ,>^lp^b|  itfattndesji  i^/tiicf  crimlt 
(Jitjpiftrat,  present tftfiW»e?^thwrfhalfFitheihffl(iGto»  ofi 
E,ij^^ppe;;^,^n44^  tb^fi  w^reifnQ  better  !patfidtar»lharil 
tbi|^^^j?i^]i,or,^llt^wouWt^oojEi  betba  cpndition^fi  thi&iii 
al^.^(y'3^I]bp  \b^esi^ngs.  whicbs  wexNCStim^tesMgH^  ^k^ 
af!^  iJ3-ti!ff^%,^agi^r  ,tQApei!|)etuAte>v^nd  ^hiboeTfer>i($i 
afiQVjft^lj^t^4,\^Uib^  the waJo^  X)f .^ reU^ous\\'fi^Bed0ii^\ 
w^  ^t .  |3iA  content  ta  j^asp^ d.  it  on  flie  \clOTiien«t5P 
of  J ,^  t, pii^ce^  the  indulgence  r  jof  i  iminkteori^,  tor  ^dT 
lib^jrality ,  of  bishops,  if  ^e^l!  =  >subh  ia  ?  thiiig  -  eiristB^*^ 
he  jyiU.  never  think  iti,secure,'tiH  it  Has  arcpnstirft 
tutipnal  basis;   nor  eveai  then,  tiH  by  the  ^eialfl 
sp^Tjead  of /its  periftciples,  every  individual  beooikpsh 
its  gu^^nte^^^nd  f3wry  ann  ready  tb  be  liflbedmpJ 
in  \i;S(  ^ef^WP-  ^onns  M  policy  m^»chalng^obi? » 


ikdy  Msifrt  svf^Qziiieiipvat  'thsiii ^rodtiaed  <theiii'; 

SA\^>vAild\^«ve  ,taIien»<root>4gath«'  human  ndnd, 
l^](t\>mU>  AdYanoe  with  a  Steady  growth,  and  eveh 
flowisHHin  .'.those '  alarmmg 'Scenes  of  Anardiy  kbd 
canfiis9on)ninu  which 'tiiei  ^ttled  ofder  and  fegulai: 
itaduDevyrnfiti  gerfernmeviii^<Bit6''  wvd^li^  and  dis- 

.zsGumiku^tyiiiife  s6«>thMi/'i^teMi>°«f"Wedktoinig 
^\«ttaGhmfaaidi  I  tb  tkef  (^)«faadi^els>  t^'treM<]/Ai,''^ 
witiidrtDitingi  thsiiy/  fi<(Anr  >ouy(><ielt<e^tldn^ ' %&hde<^ 
tieBi^ob^idbar.  t(»i'Vi9>ib^  giV&^  ti^tatt^'hit^l-iE^ 
ilti  tUqu/iipifo^oitukied  toxtthe-  ^valo^ciyf  ^^hbs^'i«- 
ligMin  priVi}esbs\\9hi«h^1lh$y  ^tktm^  iM'^t^.^^''  ' 

ad^ated>ifair>iUfaiertjr,,ik>firi^eii^i»g«itb>  discredit 
theiD  fibtyii  iscimH^Hipbf^^-h&^M^ut^'vis,  to 

thBrii-ei4iiy*i^qf-f:4tof  Migibtt'  ifltd'' jUst''ilus^SWdfr.' 

.iff  f^i^\Ae>i^wiiual)  'himHe'/  aM^kti^l  ^^^cher'i, 

Ifeife  tof  .JittiBiicansbqueaceiiidf  vfhki  ^esi6Hj)ttonk 
of  ^KteiBflsx^hd  Jfirieiids  ^of 'freedom'  Consist;  pi-oVid^ ' 
tlt^qpriBcqplfesiratbi justV'Jond'  th^f  arguitf^nti  iveH ' 
ftendiexl;  Mit/hetis;  as->iH  other  iykces;-the  Mf^i^^ 
dli9^f»ciariBi]itteD^)f%n(n»»ce^'b€<^mi.  <'M&i'-  'wHti" 
kqovfcgditil  «#  dJvitJid*8iFi©Wtf,i«ittsi''dra#'*the5t  ^r^'-' 
cflide^tf^rtfiWm  ^^tfp  or^i!i«i  Mr.-^tftuA^:! — 'htta''^ahfced' 
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only  towards  the  history  of  England^  he  must  hav^ 
remembered,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Fifst 
and  Second,  the  chief  friends  of  freedom  were 
the  puritans,  of  whom  many  were  repubUcaiis> 
and  the  remainder  zealously  attached  to  a  UnUted 
monarchy.  It  is  to  the  distinguished  exertions 
of  this  party,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  our  free  and  happy  consti* 
tution.  In  those  distracted  and  turbulent  tiities 
which  preceded  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  puritans,  who  to  a  devotion  the 
most  fervent,  united  an  eager  attachment  to  thd 
doctrines  of  grace,  as  they  are  connnonly  called, 
displayed  on  every  occasion  a  love  of  freedom^ 
pushed  ahnost  to  excess  ;  whilst  the  cayahers,  their 
opponents,  who  ridiculed  all  that  was  serious,  audi 
if  they  had  any  religion  at  all,  held  sentiments 
directly  repugnant  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  were 
the  firm  supporters  of  arbitrjpy  power.  If  the 
unitarians,  then,  are  at  present  distinguished  for 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  any  alliance  between  their  reUgious 
and  political  opinions,  but  to  the  conduct  natural 
to  a  minority,  who,  attempting  bold  innovations> 
and  maintaining  sentiments  very  different  fit)m 
those  which  are  generally  held,  are  sensible  they 
can  only  shelter  themselves  from  persecution  and 
reproach,  and  gain  an  impartial  hearing  from  the 
public,  by  throwing  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice, 
and  claiming  an  unlimited  freedom  of  thought. 
4th.    Though  Christianity  does  not  assume  any 
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immediate  directian  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
it  intculcates  thosis  duties,  and  recommends  that 
sj^t,  which  will  ever  prompt  us  to  cherish  the 
principles  of  freedom.  It  teaches  us  to  check 
ev^ry.  selfish  passion,  to  consider  ourselves  as  parts 
(^  a  great  community,  and  to  abound  in  all  the 
fruits  of  an  active  benevolence.  The  particular 
operation  of  this  principle  will  be  regulated  by 
drcumstances  as  they  arise,  but  our  obligation  to 
cultivate  it  is  clear  and  indubitable.  As  this  author 
does  not  pretend  that  the  natiu-e  of  a  government 
has  no  connexion  with  the  felicity  of  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it,  he  cannot  without  the  utmost 
inconsistence  deny,  thaj:  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  our  fellow-creatures  in  this  respect,  is  a 
branch  of  the  great  duty  of  social  benevolence. 
If  we  are  bound  to  protect  a  neighbour,  or  even  an 
enemy,  from  violence,  to  give  him  raiment  when 
he  is  naked,  or  food  when  he  is  hungry,  much 
more  ought  we  to  do  our  part,  toward  the  preser- 
vation ci  a  free  government ;  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  enjoyment  of  these  blessings  can  se- 
curely rest.  He  who  breaks  the  fetters  of  slavery, 
and  delivers  a  nation  from  thraldom,  forms,  in  my 
opinion,  the  noblest  comment  on  the  great  law  of 
love,  whilst  he  distributes  the  greatest  blessing 
which  man  can  receive  from  man ;  but  next  to 
that  is  the  merit  of  him,  who,  in  times  like  the 
present,  watches  over  the  edifice  of  public  liberty, 
repairs  its  foundations,  and  strengthens  its  cement, 
when  he  beholds  it  hastening  to  decay. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  one,  it  is  true,  to 
benefit  his  age,  or  country,  in  this  distinguished 
manner,  and  accordingly  it  is  no  where  expressly 
commanded  ;  but  where  this  ability  exists>  it  is  not 
diminished  by  our  embracing  Christianity,  which 
consecrates  every  talent  to  the  public  good.  On 
whomsoever  distinguished  endowments  are  be- 
stowed, as  christians  we  ought  to  rejoice,  when 
instead  oif  being  wasted  in  vain  or  frivolous  pur- 
Suits,  we  behold  them  employed  on  objects  of  the 
greatest  general  concern ;  amongst  which  those 
principles  of  freedom  will  ever  be  reckoned,  which 
determine  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  the  collective 
felicity  of  the  human  race. 

Sth.  Our  author  expresses  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  approach  of  that  period,  when  all  men  will  be 
christians.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  event  will 
take  place,  and  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it ;  but 

whenever  it  arrives,  it  will  be  fatal  to  Mr. ^*s 

favourite  principles ;  for  the  professors  of  Christi- 
anity must  then  become  politicians,  as  the  wicked, 
on  whom  he  at  present  very  politely  devolves  the 
business  of  government,  will  be  no  more :  or,  per- 
haps, he  indulges  a  hope,  that  even  then,  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  sinners  left,  to  conduct 
political  affairs,  especially  as  wars  will  then  cease, 
and  social  life  be  less  frequently  disturbed  by  rapine 
and  injustice.  It  will  still,  however,  be  a  great 
hardship,  that  a  handful  of  the  wicked  should  rule 
innumerable  multitudes  of  the  just,  and  cannot  fail, 
according  to  our  present  conceptions,  to  operate 
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as  a  kind  of  check  on  piety  and  virtue.    How  Mn 

* r-  will  settle  this  point  I  cannot  pretend  to 

say,  except  he  in^agines  men  will  be  able  to  subsist 
without  any  laws  or  civil  regulations,  or  intends  to 
revive  the  long  exploded  tradition  of  Papias,  re- 
specting the  personal  reign. 

Had  Christianity  been  intended  only  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  or  as  the  distinction  of  a  sinaU 
fraternity,  there  might  have  been  some  pretence 
for  setting  its  profession  in  opposition  to  human 
policy,  since  it  might  then  have  been  conducted 
without  their  interference  ;  but  a  religion,  which  is 
formed  for  the  whole  world,  and  will  finally  be 
embraced  by  all  its  inhabitants,  can  never  be 
clogged  with  any  such  impediment,  as  would 
render  it  repugnant  to  the  social  existence  of 
mankind. 

Section  H. 
On  the  Duty  of  Ministers  in  Respect  to  Civil  Polity. 

Mr.  — is  extremely  severe  upon  those  of 

bis  brethren,  who,  forsaking  the  quiet  duties  of 
their  profession,  as  he  styles  them,  have  dared  to 
interfere  in  pubKc  affairs.  This  he  considers  a 
most  flagrant  oflFence,  an  alarming  departure  from 
their  proper  province ;  and  in  the  fiilness  of  his 
rage,  he  heaps  upon  them  every  epithet  which 
contempt  or  indignation  can  suggest;  calls  them 
meddling,  convivial,  political  ministers,  devoid  of  all 
^riousnessand  dignity.     It  is  rather  extraordinary, 

c2 
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this  severe  correction  should  be  administered 
by  a  man,  who  is,  at  that  moment,  guilty  of  the 
offence  he  is  chastising ;  reproaches  political 
preachers  in* a  political  sermon;  ridicules  theories 
of  government,  and  at  the  same  time  advances  one. 
of  his  own,  a  most  wretched  one  indeed,  but  der- 
hvered  in  a  tone  the  most  arrogant  and  decisive. 
It  is  not  political  discussion  then,  it  seems,  that 
has  rujffled  the  gentle  serenity  of  our  author's 
temper;  for  he  too,  we  see,  can  bend,  when  it 
pleases  him,  from  his  spiritual  elevation,  and  let 
fall  his  oracular  responses  on  the  duty  of  subjects 
and  of  kings.  But  the  persons  on  whom  he  de- 
nounces his  anathemas  have  presumed  to  adopt  a 
system  of  politics  inconsistent  with  his  own,  and  it 
is  less  his  piety  than  his  pride,  that  is  shocked  and 
offended.  Instead  of  submitting  to  be  moulded  by 
any  adept  in  cringes,  and  postiure-master  of  ser- 
vility, they  have  dared  to  assume  the  bold  and 
natural  port  of  freemen. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  duty 
of  ministers,  in  respect  to  political  affairs,  as  many 
of  the  reflections  which  this  subject  would  suggest, 
have  been  already  advanced  imder  a  former  head. 
A  few  considerations,  however,  present  themselves 
here,  to  which  I  shall  beg  the  reader's  attention. 

The  duties  of  the  ministerial  character,  it  will 
on  all  hands  be  confessed,  are  of  a  nature  the  most 
sacred  and  important.  To  them  should  be  directed 
the  first  and  chief  attention  of  every  person  who 
sustains  it,  and  whatever  is  found  to  interfere  with 
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these  momentous  engagements,  should  be  relin- 
quished as  criminal  and  improper.  But  there  is  no 
profession  which  occupies  the  mind  so  fiilly,  as  not 
to  leave  many  intervals  of  leisure,  in  which  objects 
that  lie  out  of  its  immediate  province,  will  have  a 
share  of  our  attention ;  and  I  see  not,  why  these 
periods  of  recess  may  not  be  employed  with  as 
much  dignity  and  advantage,  in  acquiring  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  government,  as 
wasted   in   frivolous    amusements,  or  an  inactive 

indolence.     Mr. ,  with  his  usual  confidence, 

lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  science  of 
politics  cannot  be  cultivated,  without  a  neglect  of 
nunisterial  duties  ;  and  one  would  almost  be 
tempted  to  suppose,  he  had  pubhshed  his  sermon 
as  a  confirmation  of  this  remark;  for  a  more  striking 
example  of  pohtical  ignorance  in  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, has  scarcely  ever  been  exhibited.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  the  preacher  himself  is  concerned, 
the  observation  will  be  admitted  in  its  full  force, 
but  he  has  siu-ely  no  right  to  make  his  own  weak- 
ness the  standard  of  another's  strength. 

Political  science,  as  far  as  it  falls  under  our 
present  contemplation,  may.  be  considered  in  two 
points  of  view.  It  may  either  intend  a  discussion 
of  the  great  objects  for  which  governments  are 
formed,  or  it  may  intend  a  consideration  of  ^  the 
means  which  may  be  employed,  and  the  particular 
contrivances  that  may  be  fallen  upon  to  accom- 
plish those  objects.  For  example,  in  vindicating 
the  revolution  in  France,  two.  distinct  methods 
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may  be  pursued  with  equal  propriety  and  success..* 
It  may  be  defended  upon  its  principles  againsi 
the  Mends  of  arbitrary  power,  by  displaying  the 
yalue  of  freedom,  the  equal  rights  of  mankind^ 
the  folly  and  injustice  of  those  regal  or  aristocratic 
pretensions  by  which  those  rights  were  iiivaded;. 
accordingly,  in  this  light  it  has  been  justified  with 
the  utmost  success^  Or  it  may  be  defended  upon 
its  expedients,  by  exhibiting  the  elements  of  go- 
vernment which  it  has  composed,  the.  laws  it  has 
enacted,  and  the  tendency  of  both  to  extend 
and  perpetuate  that  liberty  which  is  its  ultimate 
object.  But  though  each  of  these  modes  of  dis- 
cussion fall  within  the  province  of  politics,  it  is 
obvious  the  degree  of  inquiry,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  labour  they  require,  differs  widely.  The  first 
is  a  path  which  has  been  often  and  successfully 
trod,  turns  upon  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  times  and  places,  and  which  demand  little 
else  to  enforce  conviction,  than  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate  attention.  The  latter  method,  involving 
a  question  of  expediency,  not  of  right,  would  lead 
into  a  vast  field  of  detail,  would  require  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  persons  and  of 
things,  as  well  as  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  human  affairs.  There  are  but  few  ministers 
who  have  capacity  or  leisure  to  become  great 
practical  poKticians.  To  explore  the  intricacies 
of  commercial  science,  to  penetrate  the  refine*- 
ments  of  negociation,  to  determine  with  certainty 
and  precision   the   balance  of  power,  are  under^ 
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takings^  it  will  be  confessed^  which  lie  very  remote 
firom  the  ministerial  department ;  but  the  principlei 
of  government,  as  it  is  a  contrivance  for  securing 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  men^  may  be  ac- 
quired with  great  ease. 

These  principles  our  ancestors  understood  weU> 
and  it  would  be  no  small  shame  if^  in  an  age  which 
boasts  so  .much  light  and  improvement  as  the 
present,  they  were  less  familiar  to  us.  There  is 
no  class  of  men  to  whom  this  species  of  knowledge 
is  so  requisite,  on  several  accounts,  as  dissenting 
ministers.  The  jealous  policy  of  the  establish- 
ment forbids  our  youth  admission  into  the  cele- 
brated seats  of  learning  ;  our  own  seminaries,  at 
least,  till  lately,  were  almost  entirely  confined  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  as  on  both  these 
accounts,  amongst  us,  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  our  religious  teachers  rises  superior  to 
that  of  private  christians,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  jin  the  national  church,  the  influence  of  their 
opinions  is  wider  in  proportion.  Disclaiming,  as 
they  do,  all  pretensions  to  dominion,  their  public 
character,  their  professional  leisure,  the  habits  of 
study  and  composition  which  they  acquire,  concur 
to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  guardians,  in 
some  measure,  of  our  liberties  and  rights.  Be- 
sides, as  they  are  appointed  to  teach  the  whole 
compass  of  social  duty,  the  mutual  obligations  of 
rulers  and  subjects  will,  of  necessity,  fall  under 
their  notice,  and  they  cannot  explain  or  enforce 
the  reasons  of  submission  without   displaying  the 
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proper  end  of  government,  and  the  expectations  we 
may  naturally  form  from  it ;  which,  when  accu- 
rately done,  will  lead  into  the  very  depths  of 
political  science. 

There  is  another  reason,  however,  distinct  from 
any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  flowing  from  the  nahire 
of  an  estabKshed  religion,  why  dissenting  mini- 
sters,  above  all  men,  should  be  well  skilled  in  the 
principles  of  freedom.  Wherever,  as  in  England, 
rehgion  is  established  by  law  with  splendid  emolu- 
ments and  dignities  annexed  to  its  profession,  the 
clergy  who  are  candidates  for  these  distinctions, 
will  ever  be  prone  to  exalt  the  prerogative,  not 
only  in  order  to  strengthen  the  arm  on  which 
they  lean,  but  that  they  may  the  more  successftiUy 
ingratiate  themselves  in  the  favour  of  the  prince, 
by  flattering  those  ambitious  views  and  passions 
which  are  too  readily  entertained  by  persons  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power.  The  boasted  aUiance 
between  church  and  state,  on  which  so  many  en- 
comiums have  been  lavished,  seems  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a  compact  between  the  priest  and 
the  magistrate,  to  betray  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
both  civil  and  rehgious.  To  this  the  clergy  on 
their  part  at  least  have  continued  steady,  shunning 
inquiry,  fearful  of  change,  bUnd  to  the  corruptions 
of  government,  skilful  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
timesy  and  eager  to  improve  every  opportimity,  and 
to  employ  all  their  art  and  eloquence  to  extend 
the  prerogative,  and  smooth  the  approaches  of 
arbitrary  power.     Individuals  are  illustrious  excep- 
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tions  to  this  censure ;  it  however  applies  to  the 
body,  to  none  more  than  to  those  whose  exalted 
rank  and  extensive  influence  determine  its  com- 
plexion and  spirit.  In  this  situation,  the  leaders 
of  that  church,  in  their  fatal  attempt  to  recommend 
and  embeUish  a  slavish  system  of  principles,  will, 
I  trust,  be  ever  carefully  watched  and  opposed 
by  those  who  hold  a  similar  station  amongst  the 
dissenters ;  that,  at  all  events,  there  may  remain 
one  asyliun  to  which  insulted  freedom  may  retire 
unmolested.  These  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  justify  every  dissenting  minister  in  well-timed 
exertions  for  the  pubUc  cause,  and  from  them  we 

may  learn  what  opinion  to  entertain  of  Mr. 's 

weak  and«maUgnant  invectives. 

From  the  general  strain  of  his  discourse,  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  he  was  an  enemy  to 
every  interference  of  ministers  on  pohtical  occa- 
sions ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Minister Sy  says 
he,  may  interfere  as  peace-makers,  and  by  proper 
methods  should  counteract  the  spirit  of  faction 
raised  by  persons  who  seem  born  to  vex  the  state. 
After  having  taught  them  to  remain  in  a  quiet 
neutrality,  he  invests  them  all  at  once  with  the 
high  character  of  arbiters  between  the  contending 
parties,  vnthout  considering  that  an  office  of  so 
much  deUcacy  would  demand  a  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  pretensions  of  both.  '  Mini- 
sters it  should  seem,  instead  of  declining  political 
interference,  are  to  become  such  adepts  in  the 
science    of  government,  as    to    distinguish    with 
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precision  the  complaints  of  an  oppressed  party 
from  the  clamours  of  a  faction^  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  ruler  and  the  subject  with  a  steady 
hand^  and  to  point  out,  on  every  occasion,  and  coun-- 
teract  the  persons  who  are  born  to  vex  the  state.  If 
any  should  demand  by  what  means  they  are  to 
furnish  themselves  for  such  extraordinary  un- 
dertakings, he  will  learn  that  it  is  not  by  poUtical 
investigation  or  inquiry  this  profound  skill  is  to 
be  attained^  but  by  a  studied  inattention  and 
neglect ;  of  which  this  author,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
has  given  his  disciples  a  most  edifying  example  in 
his  first  essay.  There  is  something  miraculous 
in  these  endowments.  This  battle  is  not  to  the 
strong,  nor  these  riches  to  men  of  -understandings 
Our  author  goes  a  step  farther,  for  when  he  is  in 
the  humour  for  concessions  no  man  can  be  more 
liberal.  So  far  as  revolutions,  says  he,  are  parts  of 
GocCs  plan  of  government,  a  christian  is  not  to 
hinder  such  changes  in  states  as  promise  an  increase 
of  happiness  to  mankind.  But  no  where  in  the  New 
Testament  can  a  christian  find  countenance  in  be^ 
coming  a  forward  active  man  in  regenerating  the 
civil  constitutions  of  nations.  A  christian  is  not 
to  oppose  revolutions,  as  far  as  they  are  parts  o£ 
God's  plan  of  government.  The  direction  which 
oracles  afford,  has  ever  been  complained  of  for  its 

obscurity  ;  and  this  of  Mr. ,  though  no  doubt 

it  is  fi-aught  with  the  profoundest  wisdom,  would 
have  been  more  useful  had  it  furnished  some  cri^ 
terion  to  distinguish  those  transactions  which  are 
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parts   of  God's  plan  of  government.      We  have 
kitherto  imagined  the  dements  of  nature^  and  the 
whole  agency    of  man,  are  comprehended  withm 
the  system  of  Divine  Providence ;  but,  as  in  this 
$ense  every  thing  becomes  a  part  of  the   divine 
plan,  it  cannot  be  his  meaning.     Perhaps  he  means 
to  confine  the  phrase  of  God^s  plan  of  governineni 
to   that  portion   of  human  agency  which  is  con-r 
sistent  with  the  divine  will  and  promises,  or,  as  he 
says  with  an  increase  of  happiness  to  mankind.     If 
this  should  be  his  intention,  the  sentiment  is  just, 
but  utterly  subversive  of  the   purpose  for  which 
it  is  introduced,  as  it  concurs  with  the  principle  of 
all  reformers  in  leaving  us  no  other  direction  in 
these   cases   than  reason    and    experience,   deter- 
mined in  their  exertions  by  a  regard  to  the  general 
happiness  of  mankind.     On  this  basis  the  wildest 
projectors    profess   to   erect    their    improvements. 
On  this  principle,  too,  do  the  dissenters  proceed, 
when  they  call  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  act,  when 
they  lament  the  unequal  representation  of  parlia- 
ment, when  they  wish  to   see   a  period   to   mini- 
sterial.  con'uption,   and  to   the   encroachments  of 
ian  hierarchy  equally   servile   and  oppressive;  and 
thus,  by  one  unlucky  concession,  this  author  has 
^admitted  the  ground-work  of  reform  in  its  fullest 
extent^  and   has   demolished   the  whole  fabric   he 
was  so  eager  to  rear.     He  must  not  be  offended 
if  principles   thus   corrupt,  and   thus   feebly   sup- 
ported,  should    meet    with    the    contempt     they 
deserve,  but  must  seek  his  consolation  in  his  owa 
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adage,  as  the  correction  of  folly  is  certainly  a  part 
of  God's  plan  of  government.  The  reader  can  be' 
at  no  loss  to  determine,  whom  the  author  intends 
by  a  busy  active  man  in  regenerating  the  civil  con- 
stitutions  of  nations.  The  occasion  of  the  sermon, 
and  complexion  of  its  sentiments,  concur  in  di- 
recting us  to  Dr.  Priestley ;  a  person  whom  the 
author  seems  to  regard  with  a  more  than  odium 
theologicum,  with  a  rancour  exceeding  the  mea- 
sure even  of  his  profession.  The  religious  tenets 
of  Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  the 
extreme;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any 
difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my  sensibility 
to  virtue,  or .  my  admiration  of  genius.  From 
him  the  poisoned  arrow  will  fall  pointless.  His 
enlightened  and  active  mind,  his  unwearied  assi- 
duity, the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he  has 
poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science, 
will  be  the  admiration  of  that  period,  when  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  favoured,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten. 
Distinguished  merit  will  ever  rise  superior  to  op- 
pression, and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  roimd  the  rising  sun,  and 
follow  it  in  its  course,  seldom  fiail  at  the  close  of 
it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception, 
and  to  invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a 
softened  effulgence,  the  luminary  which  they  can- 
not hide.* 

*  Whether  or  not  the  beautiM  passage  in  the  text  was  sug- 
gested by  a  floating  vague  recollection  of  the  following  lines  of 
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It  is  a  pity,  however,  our  author  in  reproaching 
characters  so  illustrious  was  not  a  httle  more 
attentive  to  facts;  for  unfortunately  for  him,  Dr, 
Priestley  has  not  in  any  instance  displayed  that 
disaffection  to  government,  with  which  he  has 
been  charged  so  wantonly.  In  his  Lectures  on 
History,  and  his  Essay  on  Civil  Government, 
which  of  all  his  publications  fall  most  properly 
within  the  sphere  of  politics,  he  has  deUneated  the 
British  constitution  with  great  accuracy,  and  has 
expressed  his  warm  admiration  of  it  as  the  best 
system  of  policy  the  sagacity  of  man  has  been 
able  to  contrive.  In  his  Familiar  Letters  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  a  much  later  work, 
where  the  seeds  of  that  implacable  disKke  were 
scattered  which  produced  the  late  riots,  he  has 
renewed  that  declaration,  and  has  informed  us, 
that  he  has  been  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  his  fiiends 
as  being  an  unitarian  in  religion,  and  a  trinitarian 
in  politics.     He  has  lamented,  indeed,  in  common 

Pope,  or  were  an  avowed  imitatioii  of  them,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  think  it  will  be  readily 
admitted,  that  the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  passage  in  prose 
are  decidedly  superior  to  those  in  the  lines  of  the  poet : 


<( 


Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue. 
But,  like  a  shadow,  prove  the  substance  true  : 
For  envied  wit,  like  Sol  eclips'd,  makes  known 
Th*  opposing  body's  grossness,  not  its  own. 
VThen  first  that  sun  too  powerfiil  beams  displays. 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays ; 
But  e'en  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way. 
Reflect  new  glories  and  ailment  the  day." — Ed. 
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with  every  enlightened  citizen>  the  existence  of 
certain  corruptions,  which,  being  gradually  intro* 
duced  into  the  constitution,  have  greatly  impaired 
its  vigour;  but  in  this  he  has  had  the  honour  of 
being  followed  by  the  prime  minister  himself,  who 
began  his  career  by  proposing  a  reform  in  parlia* 
ment,  merely  to  comrt  popularity  it  is  true,  at  a 
time  when  it  would  not  have  been  so  safe  for  him 
to  msult  the  friends  of  freedom  after  having  be- 
trayed their  interest,  as  he  has  since  found  it. 

Dr.  Priestky^  has,  moreover,  defended  with  great 
ability  and  success  the  principles  of  our  dissent, 
exposing,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  imdertaking 
demands,  the  folly  and  injustice  of  all  clerical 
usurpations ;  and  on  this  accoimt,  if  on  no  other, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  brethren.  In 
addition  to  this  catalogue  of  crimes,  he  has  ven- 
tured  to  express  his  satisfaction  on  the  Uberation 
of  France ;  an  event>  which,  promising  a  firmer 
estabhshment  to  Kberty  than  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  is  contemplated  by  the  friends 
of  arbitrary  power  throughout  every  kingdom  of 
Europe  with  the  utmost  concern.  These  are  the 
demerits  of  Dr.  Priestley,  for  which  this  political 
astrologist  and  sacred  calculator  of  nativities,  pro- 
nounces upon  him  that  he  is  born  to  vex  the  state. 
The  best  apology  candour  can  suggest,  will  be  to 

hope  Mr.  has  never  read   Dr..  Priestley's 

political  works;  a  conjecture  somewhat  confirmed 
fi:om  his  disclaiming  all  attention  to  poHtical 
theories,   and    fi:om    the    extreme    ignorance    he 
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displays,  through  the  whole  of  his  discourse^  en 
political  topics.  Still  it  is  to  be  wished  he  would 
haye  condescended  to  understand  what  he  means 
to  confote,  if  it  had  been  only  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  and  disgrace  of  this  publication. 

The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Birming^ 
ham  riots,  and  the  cause  to  which  he  traces  them^ 
are  too  remarkable  to  pass  unnoticed. 

When  led,  says  he,  speaking  of  the  sufferers,  bp 
officious  zeal,  from  the  quiet  duties  of  their  profession 
into  the  Senator* s  province:  unhallowed  boisterous 
passions  in  others ;  like  their  omn,  God  may  permit 
to  chastise  them.  For  my  own  part  I  was  some 
time  before  I  could  develope  this  extraordinary 
passage ;  but  I  now  find  the  darkness  in  which  it 
is  veiled  it  no  more  than  that  mystic  sublimity, 
which  has  always  tinctured  the  language  of  those 
who  are  appointed  to  interpret  the  coimsels  of 
heaven. 

I  would  not  have  Mr. deal  too  freely  in 

these  visions,  lest  the  fire  and  iUiunination  of  the 
prophet  should  put  out  the  reason  of  the  man,  a 
caution  the  more  necessary  in  the  present  instance, 
as  it  glimmers  so  feebly  already  in  several  parts 
of  his  discourse,  that  its  extinction  would  not  be 
at  all  extraordinary.  We  are,  no  doubt,  much 
obliged  to  him  for  letting  us  into  a  secret  we  could 
never  have,  learnt  any  other  way.  We  thaiik  him 
heartily  for  informing  us  that  the  Birmingham 
riots  were  a  judgement,  and,  as  we  would  wish  to 
be  gratefiil  for  such  an  important  communication> 
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we  woiUd  wbisper  in  his  ear  in  return/ *t)lat  he 
should  be  particularly  careM  not  to  suffer  this 
itch  of  prophesying  to  grow  upon  him^  men  beipg 
extremely  apt  in  this  degenerate  age  to  mistake  a 
prophet  for  a  madman,  and  to  lodge  them  in^^he 
same  place,  of  confinement  The  best  use  iie 
could  make  of  his  mantle  would  be  to  bequeath  it 
to  the  use  of  posterity,  as  for  the  want  of  it  I'ltai 
afraid  they  will  be  in  danger  of  fidling  into  some 
very  uiihappy  mistakes.  To  their  unenlightened 
eyes  it  will  appear  a  reproach,  that  in  the  eigb* 
teenth  century,  an  age  that  boasts  its  science  and 
improvement,  the  first  philosopher  in  Europe,  of  a 
character  unblemished,  and  of  manners  the  most 
mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from  his  family, 
and  obliged  to  flee  an  outcast  and  a  fiigitive  from 
the  murderous  hands  of  a  frantic  rabble  ;  but  when 
they  learn  that  there  were  not  wanting  teachers  of 
religion,  who  secretly  triumphed  in  these  barba- 
rities, they  will  pause  for  a  moment,  and  imagine 
they,  are  reading  the  history  of  Groths  or  of  Van- 
dals.    Erroneous  as  such  a  judgment  must  appear 

in  the  eyes  of  Mr. ,  nothing  but  a  ray  of  his 

supernatural  light  could  enable  us  to  form  a  juster 
decision.  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  friends  are  not  the  .^ 
first  that  have  suffered  in  a  public  cause ;  and 
when  we  recollect,  that  those  who  have  sustained  • 
similar  disasters  have  been  generally  conspicuous 
for  a  superior  sanctity  of  character,  what  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  coimsels  of  heaven  can 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes 
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of  su£ferers^  and>  whilst  one  are  the  favourites  of 
GQd>  to  discern  in  the  other  the  objects  of  his 
vengeance.  When  we  contemplate  this  extraor- 
dinary endowment,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
the  superiority  he  assumes  through  the  whole  of 
his  discourse,  nor  at  that  air  of  confusion  and  dis- 
order which  appears  in  it,  both  of  which  we  impute 
to  his  dwelling  so  much  in  the  insufferable  light, 
and  anoddst  the  coruscations  and  flashes  of  the 
divine  glory;  a  sublime  but  perilous  situation,  de- 
Scribed  with  great  force  and  beauty  by  Mr.  Gray. 

**  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble,  wl41e  they  g^e^  . 

He  saw  ;  but  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night." 

Section  III. 

On  the  Pretences  Mr. advances  in  favour 

of  his  Principles. 

Having  endeavoured  to  justify  the  well-timed  ex- 
ertions, of  christians  and  of  ministers,  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  examine 
a  little  more  particularly  under  what  pretences 
Mr. presumes  to  condemn  this  conduct. 

1st.  The  first  that  naturally  presents  itself,  is 
drawn  from  those  passages  of  scripture,  in  which 
the  design  of  civil  government  is  explained,  and  the 
duty  of  submission  to  civil  authority  is  enforced. 
That  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  is  found 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 

VOL.  111.  J) 
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mans*  ^^  Let  eVeiy  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers ;  for  there  is  no  powCT  but  of  God ;  the 
powers  which  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Whoever 
**  therefore  re^isteth  the  power,,  resisteth  the  ordi-r 
*'  nance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist,  shall  receive 
'^unto  themselves  damnation.  The  Ruler  is  the 
^'  Minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou 
'^doest  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  beareth 
not  the  sword  in  vain.  .Wherefore  ye  must  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  conscience  sake." 
This  passage,  which,  from  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  to  the  present  day,  has  been  the  strong 
hold  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  will  admit  of  an  easy  solution,  by 
attending  to  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  professors,  during  the  period 
in  which  it  was  written.  The  extraordinary  privi- 
leges and  dignity  conferred  by  the  gospel  on  be- 
lievers, must  have  affected  the  minds  of  the  firist 
christians,  just  emerging  from  the  shades  of  igno- 
rance, and  awakened  to  new  hopes,  with  singular 
force.  Feeling  an  elevation  to  which  they  were 
strangers  before,  and  looking  down  upon  the  world 
around  them,  as  the  vassals  of  sin  and  Satan,  they 
might  be  easily  tempted  to  imagine,  the  restrainti  of 
laws  could  not  extend  to  persons  so  highly  privi- 
leged, and  that  it  was  ignominious  in  the  free  m^ 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  idolatrous 
rulers.  Natural  to  their  situation  as  these  senti- 
ments might  be,  none  could  be  conceived  more 
detrimental  to  the   credit  and  propagation  '  of  ^a 


ijfii&g  religion,  or  more  likely,  to  draw  dowrt  upon 
its  professors  the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman 
apftpire>  with  which  they  were  in  no  condition  to 
contend;  In  this  situation^  it  was  proper  for  the 
apostle  to  remind  ehristians^  their  religion  did  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  princes,  or  diminish 
thdir  obligation  to  attend  to  those  salutary  regula* 
tions,  which  are  established  for  the  protection  of 
innocence^  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  That 
this  only  was  the  intention  of  the  writer>  may  be 
inferred  from  th^  considerations  he  adduces  to 
(strengthen  his  advice^  He  does  not  draw  his 
arguments  for  submission  from  any  thing  peculiar 
to  the  christian  system,  as  he  must  have  done,  had 
he  intended  to  oppose  that  religion  to  the  natural 
r%hts  of  mankind,  but  from  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  civil  restraints.  **  The  Ruler  is  the  Minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good,"  is  the  reason  he  urg-es  for 
subnussion.  Civil  government,  as  if  he  had  said,  is 
a  salutary  institution,  appointed  to  restrain  and 
punish  outrage  and  injustice,  but  exhibiting  to  the 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  nothing  of  which  they  need 
to  be  afraid.  *f  If  thou  doest  that  which  is  evil,  be 
afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain.'' 
He  is  an  avenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil-  Christians  were  not  to  consider  them- 
selves privileged  above  their  fellow-citizens,  as  their 
religion  conferred  upon  them  no  civil  immunities, 
but  left  them  subject  to  all  the  ties  and  restraints, 
whatever  they  were,  which  could  be  justly  imposed 
by  the  civil  power  on  any  other  part  of  mankind. 

D  2 
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^-  »  •     •  ■  .       ,       ■      .     fc 

The  limits  of  every  duty  must  be  detennined  by 
its  reaiom,  ?nd  ,the  orily  ones  assigrijed  here,  or  tHat 
cfl«  be  assigned  for  submission  to  civil  i^uthoiity, 
are  its  tendency  to  do  good;:  wherever  therefore 
this  shall  cease  to  be  the  case^  submission  bcC6me$ 
absurd,  having  no  longer  any  rational  view*  Btit 
sX  what  time  this  evil  shall  be  judged  td  have 
arrived,  or  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to-  apply, ' 
Christianity  does. not  decide,  but  leaves  to  be  defer* 
mined  by  an  appeal  to  natural  reason  and  right. 
By  one  of  the  strongest  misconceptions  in  the 
world,  when  we  are  taught  that  Christianity  does 
•not  bestow  upon  us  any  new  rights,  it  has  been, 
thought  to  strip  us  of  our  old;  which  is  just  the 
same  as  it  would  be  to  conclude,  because  it  did  not 
first  furnish  us  with  hands  or  feet,  it  obliges  us  to 
cut  them  off.  ^ 

Under  every  form  of  government,  that  civil 
order  which  affords  protection  to  property,  ati5 
tranquillity  to  individuals,  must  be  obeyed ;  and  I 

« 

have  no  doubt,  that  before  the  revolution  in 
France,  they  who  are  now  its  warmest  adpairers^ 
had  they  hved  there,  would  have  yielded  a  qiiiet 
submission  to  its  laws,  as  being  cqnsdou?,  the 
social  compact  can  only  be  considered  as  dissdived 
by  an  expression  of  the  general  will.  .  In  the  mean 
time,  they  would  have  continued  firm  in  avowing* 
the  principles  of  freedom,  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
political  knowledge,  have  endeavoured  to  train  and 
prepare  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  ac^- 
complishing  a  change  so  desirable. 
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;  It  is  not  neqei^ary  to  enter  into  a  particular 
OTJ^TiinfttipTi  of  the  other  texts  adduced  by  Mr, 
.  ".  in  support  of  his  sentiments,   as  this  in 

Ronians  ;is  by  much  the  most  to  his  purpose^  and 
thj9»  ^  renaarks  that  have  been  made  upon  it  may^ 
with^, very  little  alteration,  be  appUed  to  the  rest, 
H^^  fl^ferp  ns^  to  the  second  chapter  of  the  first 
EpistJ^  of  Peter,  **  Submit  yaurselves  to  eyery 
o^dinqii|if|e  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake ;  whether 
ij^^'be^to  th^.king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governor* 
asiiij^itp,  Jii^OT  that  are  sent  by  him,  for  tjio 
\^  pi^i^sh^nt  of.  evil  doers,  and  for  the  prai^  lof 
'^  tj^eiji  J  that  da  welh"  Here  it  is  sufficient  td 
ren^p^^^  aJl  that  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage 
is,  th^t  ch^tiaus.  ajce  not  to  hold  themselves  ex*- 
empt  froih^  the  obligation  of  obedience  on  account 
of^  l^eii;;  jjQligipii>  but '  are  to  respect  legislation  as 
fa^  as.it  isfowd  productive  of  benefit  in  social  hfe. 

,W|]tjh  stilL  liess  propriety,  he  urges  the  first  of 
Timo^hj^^jjiyjveire,  in  the  second  chapter,  we  are 
*'exl>oir^pd  to  supplications,  prayers>  intercessionsj 
^'and  givipg  of  thanks  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and 
f'foi^  aJj[,^tJ]^at  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead 
a  ^uieti  and  peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  dnd 
hpn^styj,."  I  am  unacquainted  with  aiay  who 
i-efUscj  ^  compliance  with  this  apostohcal  admoni- 
tiph>  exccj)t  the  nonjurors*  may  be  reckoned  of 
this  class,  who^e  political  sentiments  are  of  a  piece 

with  our.  author's. 

•      *  ■   f 

*  There  are  now  no  "  lionJtlfoi*s" :  the  pebple,  once  so  called^ 
have,  for  many  jeBxa,pTayei  for  the  king. — Ed.  ' 
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Whilst  he  pteada  mth  aci  much  eageniess  for  flie 
duty  of  passive  Qbedience>  we  are  not,  however,  to^ 
suppose,  he  wishes  to  extend  it  to  all  mankind. 
He  admits,  that  society,  under  ihe  wisest  region 
(ions,  will  degenerate.,  <md  there  will  he  periads 
tphen  associated  bodies  must  be  resolved  again  inta 
their  first  principles.  All  resistance  to  authority, 
every  revolution,  is  not  in  his*  own  opinion  crimi- 
nal ;  it  is  christians  only,  who  are  never  to  have  a 
share  in  these  transactions*  never  to  assert  their 
rights.  With  what  different  sentiments  did  the^ 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  contemplate  his  character, 
when  disdaipiug  to  accept  a  clandestine  disoiission 
from  an  unjust  imprisonment,  he  felt  a  glow  of  in- 
dignant pride  burn  upon  his  cheek,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  Roman  energy,  ^'  I  was  free  born  !^ 

2d.  Anothier  reason  which  this  author  assigns 
for  a  blind  deference  to  civil  authority  is,  that 
Christianity  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of 
human  legislation^  This  principle  no  protestant 
dissenter  wiJU  be  inclined  to  question,  but,  instead 
of  lending  any  support  to  the  system  of  passive 
obedience,  it  will  overturn  it  from  its  foundation ; 
for  if  religion  he  really  distinct  from,  and  inde-i 
peudent  of  human  le^lation,  it  cannot  afford  any 
standard  to  ascertain  its  limits ;  as  the  moment  it 
is  applied  to  this  purpose^  it  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
distinct  and  independent.  For  example,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  a  christian  may  lawfully  engage  in 
trade  or  commerce;  but  if  it  be  asked  why  his 
profession  does  not  interfere  with  such  an  under^ 
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taking/ f^e  proper  reply  w31  he,  religion  is  a  thing 
distinct  and  independ^iL  Should  it  be  again  in- 
quired, why  a  chTistian  may  become  a  trader,  yet 
must  not  conmut  a  theft,  we  should  answer,  that 
this  latter  action  is  not  a  thing  distinct,  or  inde* 
pendent  of  religion,  but  falls  immediately  under  its 
cognizance,  as  a  violation  of  its  laws.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  whatever  portion  of  hiunan  conduct 
is  really  independent  of  religion,  is  lawful  for  that 
vertf  reason,  and  can  then  only  become  criminal  or 
improper,  when  it  is  suffered  to  intrench  upon 
more  sacred  or  important  duties.^  The  truth  is, 
between  two  institutions,  such  as  civil  government 
and  religion,  which  have  a  separate  origin  and  end, 
no  opposition  can  subdst,  but  in  the  brain  of  ^ 
di^empered  enthusiast. 

The  author's  text  confutes  his  doctrine,  for  had 
our  Saviom:  annihilated  our  rights,  he  would  have 
become  a  judge  and  divider  over  us,  in  the  worst 
sense,  if  that  could  be  said  to  be  divided,  which 
is  taken  away.  When  any  two  institutions  are 
affirmed  to  be  distinct  and  independent,  it  can  only 
mean,  they  do  not  interfere ;  but  that  must  be  a 
genius  of  no  common  size,  who  can  infer  from 
rehgion  not  interfering  with  the  rights  of  mankind, 
that  they  cease  to  be,  or  that  the  patrimony,  over 
which  our  Lord  declined  to  exercise  any  authority, 
he  has  scattered  and  destroyed. 

3d.  Similar  to  the  last  I  have  considered,  is  that 
pretence  for  excluding  christians  from  any  concern 
in  political  affairs,  taken  from  the  conduct  of  our 
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Savfour.  •  Mif.  '>■  'imI  fells  us,  that  CliriaJritaiifdrtiily 
mimed  interesting  himself  in  the  doncen^  ^^e 
then*  existing  government ;  and  to  the  same  [iK^bse 
he  afterwards  remarks^  he  always  declined  de 
fmictions  of  a  ciyil  magistrate. 

The  most  careless  reader  will  remark,  the  ^hole 
weight  of  this  argument  rests  iq^on  a  snppos^dh, 
that  it  is  unlawM  for  a<  christian  ta  sustain^  ^^y 
other  character  in  civil  life,  than  that  in  which'  dnr 
Saviour  literally  appeared;  a  notion  as  extravagtot 
aatwas  ever  nourished  in  the  brain  of  the  wildest 
fanatic.  Upon  this  principle  he  must  have  ^one 
through  such  a  succession  of  ofBoes,  and  eng«^[ed 
in  such  an  endless  variety  oi  undertakings,  that  in 
place  of  thirty*three  :  years,  he  ne^ed  to  have 
lived  thirty-three  centuries.  On  this  ground  t^e 
profession  of  physic  is  uidawfiil  for  a  chrij^tilm, 
because  our  Lord  never  set  up  a  diq)ensary  ^  afiid 
that  of  law,  because  he  never  pleaded  \dt  the  b». 
Next  to  the  weakness  of  advancing  such  al)smrditjr, 
is  that  of  confiiting  it.  ^      ' 

4th.  The  author,  in  proof  of  his  political'  tenete, 
appeals .  to  the  devotional  feelings  of  his  hearers; 
"  I.  ask  you,"  says  he, "  who  make  conscience  6f 
^'entering  into  your  closets,  and  shutting  your 
"  doors,  and  praying  to  your  Father  which  seetii 
^^ in  secret ;  what  subjects  interest  you  most  then? 
^^  Are  not  factious  passions  hushed ;  the  undue 
^'  heat  you  felt  in  political  disputation,  remember^ 
'^  with  sorrow  ?"  He  must  be  at  a  great  loss 
for  argument^  who  will  have  recourse  to  such  loose 
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$p4::^l^9yi  deelaianatiQii.  When  engaged  in  derout 
,4^di|^r9t;ion  .^  the  Su^eme  Bemg^  every  other 
iPbjejct  will,  be  lost  in  the  comparison ;  but  this^ 
tkomgh  the  nobleirt  employment  of  the  mind,  was 
never  intended  to  shut  out  all  other  concerns. 
.  .The  affections  which  umte  us  to  the  world,  have 
^.}|Q!^  demand  upon  us,  and  must  succeed  in  their 
turn*:  -If  every  thing  is  to  be  deemed  criminal^ 
that  .does  not  interest  the  attention  in  the  very 
mament  of  worship,  political  concerns  are  not  the 
oififyiOnmto  be  abandoned,  but  every  undertaking 
q£ -a  temporal  nature,  all  labour  and  ingenuity, 
jnust  cease.  Science  herself  must  shroud  her  light. 
Thiese  are  notions  mther  to  be  laughed  at  than 
.copifiited,  ,£c>r  their  extravagance  vnll  correct  itself. 
J&^€[vy' attempt  that  has  been  made  to  rear  religion 
,0Q;,tha  ruins  of  nature,  or  to  render  it  subversive 
?qf  the  eccmomy  of  Kfe,  has  hitherto  proved  un- 
successfuly  whilst  the  institutions  that  have  flowed 
ffOasiiki^  are  now  scarcely  regarded  in  any  other 
light,  than  as  humiliating  monuments  of  human 
^wealoiess  and  folly.  The  natural  vigour  of  the 
3iuad>j<i/\^n  it  has  once  been  opened  by  know- 
ledge, and  turned  towards  great  and  interesting 
objects,  will   always   overpower    the    illusions   of 

fim^ticism;   or,  could  Mr. 's  principles  be 

can^bed  into  effect,  we  should  soon  behold  men 
XQtunning  again  to  the  state  of  savages,  and  a 
more  thajfi  monkish  barbarity  and  ignorance  would 
overspread  the  earth.  That  abstraction  from  the 
worldj  it  is, his  purpose  to  recommend,  is  in  truth 
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iis  inoonsisteut  with  Hie  nature  of  religioii^  as  with 
the  state  and  condition  of  taan ;  for  Christianity 
does  not  propose  to  take  us  out  of  the  worlds  but 
to  pr^eservB  u&  from  the  pollutions  which  are  in  it 
.  It  is  easy  td  brand  a  passion  for  hberty  with  the 
odious  epithet  of  faction ;  no  two  things^  however^ 
can  be  more  opposite.  Faction  is  a  combination 
pf  a  few  to  oppress  the  liberties  of  many ;  the 
love  of  freedom  is  the  impulse  of  an  enlightened 
and  presiding  spirit^  ever  intent  upon  the  welfare  of 
the  community^  or  body  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
ready  to  give  the  alarm,  when  it  beholds  any  un- 
lawful conspiracy  formed,  whether  it  be  of  ruleirs 
or  of  subjects,  with  a  design  to  oppress  it.  Every 
tory  upholds  a  faction  ;  every  whig,  as  far  as  he  is 
^ncere  and  well  informed,  is  a  friend  to  the  equal 
liberties  of  mankind.  Absurd  as  the  preacher's 
appeal  must  appear,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  the 
devout  feelings  of  his  hearers,  we  have  no  need  to 
decline  it.  In  those  solemn  moments,  &ctious 
passions  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  hushed,  but 
that  warmth  which  animates  the  patriot,  which 
glowed  isL  the  breast  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Hampden, 
was  never  chilled,  or  diminished,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  in  its  nearest  approaches  to  the  uncreated 
splendour  ;  and  if  it  mingled  with  their  devotion  at 
all,  could  not  fail  to  infuse  into  it  a  fresh  force  and 
vigour,  by  drawing  them  into  a  closer  assimilation 
to  that  great  Being,  who  appears  imder  the  cha- 
racter of  the  avenger  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
friend  and  protector  of  the  hun^an  race. 
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5th«  La£itly>  thd  author  endeavours  to  discredit 
the  principlos  of  freedom^  by  holding  them  up  as  in-i 
timateiy  connected  with  the  unitarian  heresy.  ^  Wia 
''  are  not  to  be  surprised,"  he  sajrs,  *'  if  men  who 
"vacate  the  rule  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  should 
"  be  defective  in  deference  and  in  obedient  regards 
to  men,  who  are  raised  to  offices  of  superior  in-» 
fluenee,  for  the  purposes  of  civil  order  and  public 
good/'  The  persons  he  has  in  view  are  the  uni-* 
tarians,  and  that  my  reader  may  be  in  full  possession 
of  this  most  curious  argument,  it  may  be  proper  to 
inform  him,  that  an  unitarian  is  a  person  who 
believes  Jesus  Christ  had  no  existence  till  he  ap-r 
peared  on  our  earth,  whilst  a  trirdtamn  maintains, 
that  he  existed  M^dih  the  Father  from  all  eternity* 
What  possible  conneidon  can  he  disciem  between 
these  opinions  and  the  subject  of  government  ? 
.  In  order  to  determine  whether  the  supreme 
power  should  be  vested  in  king,  lords,  and  com-r 
mons,  as  in  England,  in  an  assembly  of  nobles, 
as  in  Venice,  or  in  a  house  of  representatives,  as 
in  America  or  France,  must  we  first  decide,  upon 
the  person  of  Christ  ?  I  should  imagine  we  might 
as  well  apply  to  astronomy  first,  to  learn  whether 
the  earth  flattens  at  the  poles.  He  explains  what 
he  means  by  vacating  the  rule  of  faith  in  Christ, 
when  he  charges  the  unitarians  with  a  partial 
denial  at  least,  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture, 
particularly  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But,  how- 
ever  clear  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  itoay 
be,  as  no  one  pleads  for  the  inspiration  of  dvil 
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governors,  the  deference  which  is  due  to  the  first, 
as  coming  from  God,  can  be  no  reason  for  an  un- 
limited.  submission  to  the  latter.  Yet  this  is  Mr, 
^-^ 's  argument,  and  it  runs  thus.  Every  oppo- 
sition to  scripture  is  criminal,  because  it  is  inspured, 
and  therefore  every  resistance  to  temporal  rulers  is. 
criminal,  though  they  are  not  inspired. 

The  number  of  passages. in  Paul's  Epistles,  which 
treat  of  civil  government,  is  small,  the  principal  of 
them  have  been  examined,  and  whether  they  are 
in'spired  or  not,  has  not  the  remotest  relation  tp 
the  question  before  us.  The  inspiration  of  an 
ailthbr  iadds  weight  to  his   sentiments,  but  makes 

no  altieratiofi  in  his  meaning^  p,nd  unless  Mr. — 

can  shew  that  Paul  inculcates  unlimited  submission, 
the  bfehef  of  his  inspiration  can  yield  no  advantage 
to  his  cause.  Amongst  those  parties  of  christians 
who  have  maintained  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  its  titmost  extent,  the  number  of  such  as 
hd,ve  inferred  from  them  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  has  been  extremely  small ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, ridiculous  to  impute  the  rejection  of  this  tenejfe 
by  Unitarians,  to  a  disbelief  of  plenary  inspiration. » 

It  behoves  Mr. to  point  out,  if  he  is  aWe, 

any  one  of  the  unitarians,  who  ever  imagined  that.- 
Paul  means  to  recommend  unlimited   obedienc^^;, 
for  till  that  is  the  case,  it  is   plain  their  pohticalr 
opinions  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  contempt  of 
that  apostle's  authority. 

As  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  imagining  any  alliance  between  heretical  tenets 
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and  the  principles  of  freedom,  this  notion  is  equally 
T6id  of  support  from  fact  or  history.  Were  the 
sdtinian  sentiments,  in  particular,  productive  o£ 
aaiy  peculiar  impatience  under  the  restraints  of 
gov^nment,  this  effect  could  not  fail  of  haying 
made  its  appearance  on  their  first  rise  in  Poland^ 
vfrhile  their  influence  was  fresh  and  vigorous;  but 
nothing  of  this  nature  occiured,  nor  was  any  such 
reproach  cast  upon  them.  That  sect  in  England 
tvhiich  has  been  always  most  conspicuous  for  the 
love  of  freedom,  has  for  the  most  part  held  sen-' 
timents,  at  the  greatest  remove  from  socinianism 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  seeds  of  those  political, 
principles  which  broke  out  with  such  vigour  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  ha»ve  since  given 
rise  to  the  denomination  of  whigs,  were  sown  ii^ 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
the  hand  of  the  puritans,  amongst  whom  the  uni- 
tarian  doctrine  was  then  utterly  unknown.  The 
dissetiters  descended  from  those  illustrious  ances- 
toi^,  and  inheriting  their  spirit,  have  been  foremost 
in  defence  of  liberty,  not  only,  or  chiefly,  of  late, 
since  the  spread  of  the  socinian  doctrine,  but  be- 
fore that  system  had  gained  any  footing  amongst  us. 
The  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Scriptures,  far 
from  fevoming  the  pretensions  of  despotism,  have 
almost  ever  diminished  it,  and  been  attended  with 
a  proportional  increase  of  freedom.  The  union  of 
protestant  princes  preserved  the  liberties  of  the 
Germanic  body,  when  they  were  in  danger  of 
being    overwhelmed    by    the   victorious    arm    of 
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Charles  the  Fifth ;  yeifc  a  veneration  for  the  Scrips 
tiires>  at  a  time  when  they  had  almost  fallen  into 
oblivion^  and  an  appeal  to  their  decisions  in  aU; 
points^  was  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  new 
religion.  If  we  look  into  Turkey,  we  shall  fin4 
the  least  of  that  impatience  under  restraints,  which 

Mr.  T laments,  of  any  place  in  the  world, 

though  Paul  and  his  epistles  are  not  much  studied 
there. 

There  are  not  wanting  reasons,  which  at  first 
view  might  induce  us  to  conclude,  unitarianism 
was  less  favourable  to  the  love  of  fi^eedom  than 
almost  any  other  system  of  religious  belief.  If  any 
party  of  christians  were  ever  free  firom  the  least 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  the  unitarian :  yet 
that  passion  has  by  every  philosopher  been  jiidged 
friendly  to  liberty;  and  to  its  influence,  though 
perhaps  improperly,  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
exertions  have  been  ascribed.  Hume  and  Boling* 
broke,  who  were  atheists,  leaned  towards  arbitrary 
power,  Owen,  Howe,  Milton,  Baxter,  some  of  the 
most  devout  and  venerable  characters  that  ever 
appeared,  were  warmly  attached  to  liberty,  and 
held  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  government  as 
free  and  unfettered  as  Dr.  Priestley.  Thus  every 
pretence  for  confounding  the  attachment  to  free- 
dom with  the  sentiments  of  a  religious  party,  is 
most  abundantly  confuted  both  from  reason  and 
from  fact.  The  zeal  unitarians  have  displayed  in 
defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  is  the  spirit 
natural  to  a  minority,  who  are  well  aware  they  are 
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Tiewed  by  the  ecclesiastical  powers  with  an  un- 
paralleled malignity  and  rancour.  Let  the  dis* 
senters  at  large  remember  they  too  are  a  nfiinority, 
a  great  minority;  and  that  they  must  look  for  their 
security  from  the  same  quarter,  not  from  the  com- 
pliments of  bishops,  or  presents  from  maids  ^  of 
honour.*  . 

To  abandon  principles,  which  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  men  have  in  all  ages  held  sacred,  which- 
the  dissenters  in  particular  have  rendered  them* 
selves  illustrious  by  defending,  which  have  been 
s^ed  and  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  our  an-- 
cestors,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  unitarians^ 
chance  to  maintain  them,  would  be  a  weakness  of 
which  a  child  might  be  ashamed !  Whoever  may 
think  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the  socinian: 
controversy  will  have  my  warmest  good  wishes  ^ 
but  let  tis  not  employ  those  arms  against  each 
other  which  were  given  us  for  our  common 
defence. 

Section  IV.  . 

On  the  Test  Act. 

\-  ■  .  , 

Amidst  all  the  wild  eccentricities,  which,  abound- 
ing in  every  part  of  this  extraordinary  publication, 

'  ♦  Some  of  my  readers  perhaps  need  to  be  informed  that  I  heie^ 

aUnde  to  Mr.  Martm,  who,  for  sumlaor  services  to  those  Mr,  r — ^ 

i3  now  performing,  has  been  considerably  caressed  by  certain 
bishops,  who  have  cohdescerided  to  notice  and  to  visit  him.  I 
ihink  We  do  not  read  that  Judas  had  any  acquaintance  with  the 
high  ptiefsts  tin  he  c»me  to  transact  hosioesa  with  them.  .,< 
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naturally  diminish  our  wonder  at  any  thing  such- 
a  writer  may  adyance,  I  confess  I  am  surprised  at 
his  declaring  his  wish  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Test  Act.  This  law^  enacted  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second^  to  secure  the. 
nation  from  popery^  when  it  stood  upon  ^  the  brink 
of  that  precipice,  is  contmued,  now  that  the  danger 
no  longer  exists  which  jQrst  occasioned  it,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  the  church  front 
the  inroads  of  dissenters.  That  church,  it  musfc^ 
be  remembered,  existed  for  ages  before  it  recdved: 
any  such  protection ;  yet  it  is  now  the  vogue  to: 
magnify  its  importance  to  that  degree,  that  one» 
Would  imagine  it  was  its  sole  prop,  whose  removal 
would  draw  the  jwhol^ililmc  after  it,  or  at  least 
make  it  totter  to  its  bsaw*  Whether  these  appre' 
hensions  were  really  entertained  by  the  clergy  wha 
gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
on  a  late  occasion,  or  .  whether  they  were  only, 
impelled  by  that  ilUberai  tincture,  and  fix^d  anti-n 
pathy  to  all  who  differ,  from  them,  .which  hath 
ever  marked  their  character,  may  be  doubted; 
but  to  behold  a  dissenting  minister  joining  with 
them  in  an  unnatural  warfere  against  his  brethren, 
is  a  phenomenon  so  curious,  that  it  prompts  us 
to  inquire  into  its  cause;  Let  us  hear  his  reasons. 
He  and  many  others  were  convinced,  he  tells  us, 
that  some  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  the 
repeal  were  influenced  by  enmity  against  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  estabUshed  church,  and. 
they   coidd  not  sacrifice  their  pious  regard  tOi' 
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"^iirnth;  thot^  in  a  church  they  had  sep^ated 
« :frcjm>  to  the  policy  of  tnen,  *  who  with  respect 
''Hto  ©od. our  Saviour  only  consult  how  they  may 
''rcast  him  down  from  his  excellency."  When  we 
hsBEr  the  dei^  exclahn  that  their  church  is  in 
ioBagsr,  "Tfe  pretty  well  imderstand  what  they 
msam^  fjiey  speak  broad^  as  Mr.  Burke  says^ 
zsA  intend  no  more  th»i  liiat  it6  emoluments 
are.  likndangered ;  but  when  a  serious  dissenter  ex- 
pBosBes'jhis  porous  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
ckmidb^dt  is  i^  tmth  of  those  articlei^  he  must 
\m  siiiq[>osed  "^to  have  in  view.  Let  us  cohsidet 
£9ir':  a  Timomeift  what  advantage  the  Test  Act  is 
ciBfdbfe*  of :  jdelding^  them.  All  those  who  qualify 
f<as  fdvil  offices^  by  a  submission  to  this  law/ con- 
sist'(t^f  two  classes  df  people^;  they  are  either 
penons- i^pdio  are  attached  to  the  articles  of  the 
chuMh^' Irdm  whom  therefore  no  danger  could 
aebme^-jot  thi^y  are  persons  who  have  signified 
their^  aMsnt  to  doctrines  which  they  inwardly  dis- 
approve^ and  who  have  qualified  themselves  for 
tnUrt  by  'a  solemn  act  of  religious  deception.  It 
is  ifais  .latter  class  alone^  it  should  be  remem- 
beied,  whom  the  Test  Act  can  at  all  influence^ 
acnl  thus  the  only  security  this  celebrated  law 
can  affi>rd  the  articles  of  the  church,  is  foimded 
in  a  flagrant  violation  of  truth  in  the  persons 
who  become  their  guarantees.  Every  attempt 
that  has  been  made  to  uphold  religion  by  the 
chfl  arm,  has  reflected  disgrace  upon  its  authors ; 
but  6f  all  that  are  recorded  in  thfe  history  of  the 
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'worlds  perhaps  this  is  the  most  absrord  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  the  least  effectual  in  its  operation.  For 
the  truth  of  sacred  mysteries  in  rehgion,  it  appeals 
to  the  corruptest  principles  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  those  only ;  for  no  one  can  be  tempted 
"by  the  Test  Act,  to  profess  an  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  till  he  has  been  already 
allured  by  the  dignity  or  emolument  of  a  civil 
office.  By  compeUing  all  who  exercise  any  func- 
tion in  the  state,  from  the  person  who  aspires 
to  its  highest  distinctions,  to  those  who  fill  the 
meanest  offices  in  it,  to  profess  that  concurrence 
in  religious  opinions  which  is  known  never  to 
exist,  it  is  adapted  beyond  any  other  human  in- 
vention, to  spread '  amongst  all  orders  of  men  '% 
contempt  for  sacred  institutions,  to  enthrone  hypo- 
crisy, and  reduce  deception  to  a  system!  The 
truth  of  any  set  of  opinions  can  only  be  perceived 
by  evidence ;  but  what  evidence  can  any  one  derive 
from  the  mere  mechanical  action  of  receiving  bread 
and  wine  at  the  hands  of  a  parish  priest  ?  He  who 
believes  them  aheady  needs  not  to  be  initiated  by 
any  such  ceremony;  and  by  what  magic  touch 
those  simple  elements  are  to  convert  the  unbe- 
liever, our  author,  who  is  master  of  so  many 
secrets,  has  not  condescended  to  explain.  He 
will  not  pretend  to  impute  the  first  spread  of 
these  doctrines  in  the  infancy  of  the  christian 
religion,  or  their  revival  at  the  reformation,  to 
any  feuch  means,  since  he  imagines  he  can  trace 
them  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is  strange  if  that 
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evidence  which  was  powerfid  enough  to  introduce 
them. where  they  were  unknown,  is  not  sufficient 
to  uphold  them  where  they  are  already  professed 
and  believed.  At  least,  the  Test  Act,  it  must  be 
confessed,  has  yielded  them  no  advantage,  for 
they  have  been  controverted  with  more  acrimony, 
and  admitted  by  a  smaller  number  of  persons,  since 
that  law  was  enacted,  than  in  any  period  preceding. 
Were  the  removal  of  this  test  to  overthrow  the 
estabUshment  itself,  a  consequence  at  the  same 
time  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  the  articles 
of  the  church,  if  they  are  true,  would  remain 
utiendangered,  their  evidence  would  continue  un- 
impaired, an  appeal  to  the  inspired  writings  from 
which  they  profess  to  be  derived  would  be  open, 
the  liberty  of  discussion  would  be  admitted  in  as 
great  an  extent  as  at  present ;  this  difference  only 
would  occur,  that  an  attachment  to  them  would 
no  longer  be  suspected  of  flowing  from  corrupt 
and  sinister  motives.  They  would  cease  to  be 
with  the  clergy,  the  ladder  of  promotion,  the  cant 
•of  the  pulpit,  the  ridicule  of  the  schools.  The 
fiitiUty  of  this  or  any  other  law,  as  a  security  to 
religious  doctrines,  may  be  discerned  from  this 
single  reflection,  that  in  the  national  church  its 
own  articles  have,  for  a  length  of  time,  been  either 
treated  wdth  contempt,  or  maintained  with  little 
sincerity,  and  no  zeal ;  whilst  amongst  the  dis- 
senters, where  they  have  had  no  such  aids,  they 
have  found  a  congenial  soil,  and  continue  to 
flourish  with   vigour. 

E  2 
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On  the  political  complexion  of  this  test,  as  it 
does  not  fall  so  properly  within  my  present  tiew, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  remarkiag^  that  haiin- 
less  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sights  it  carries' in 
it  the  seeds  of  all  the  persecutions  and  calaxttities 
which  have  ever  been  Bustamed  on  a  ¥e%ious 
accomit  It  proscribes  not  an  individtial'whO'ihag 
been  convicted  of  a  crime^  but  a  wfaokf  fdxty^y  as 
unfit  to  be  trust€$d^  by  the  community  ^  to  ^  which 
they  belong;  and  if  this  stigma  c^  be' juslfiyifizsed 
on  any  set  K)f  men^  it  ought  not  to  stcrp  ( A^^i  or 
uny  where;  dtatt  of  the  aetual*  excision^  ofntliose 
who  are  tht^'^on^idered  as  iiotten  and  mduidble 
members  of  the  polittdlal  body.  In  anne^g^to 
religious  i^6cu}a(iion  theidea  of  political  ^4d&ult^ 
the  principle  of 'this  Idw'SvoUld  justify^  evttry  excess 
of  sevdrity  and  rigodr.  If  we  are  the  persons  it 
supposes^  its  iiidulgetice  is  weak  and  contemptible ; 
if  we  arfe  of  a  diffeitent  description,  ^the  nature'  g( 
its  pret^hisiOns  is  so  extraordinary  as*  to^  occasion 
seriotts  alarin,  and  call  aloud  for  ite  tepeal.  ' 

Mr,-^-— ^ — :;  indeed,'  calls  this,  dnd  ^shriilar 
laws,  arestraiht  very  prudently  imposed 'fclpon 
those  who  dissettt  from  the  established  reBgibn.* 
This  restl^nt,  howevei-,  is  no  less  thah*a  poli- 
tical annihilation,  debatting  them,  though^- thrfr 
talents  were  ever  so  splendid,  fi*om  minghng  ih 
the  counsels,  or  possessing  any  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  country.  With  that  natural 
relish    for*' absurdity,    which     characterizes    this 

*  Page  6. 
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author^  fhe  imagmes.  they  have  justly  incurred  this 
evilfforodisaenti]^  fram  nsk  erroneaua  religion. 
,  fiterl  t^  U8^  in .  the  course .  of  his  sermon,* 
thal^it^  grand '^prmeiple  of  s€|)aration  from  the 
'f  clmrisbi .  lies  in  the  unwoarldly  nature  of  our 
'^8ai;^tor'a  kifiigdcxtn.''  This  reason  for  separation 
implie^^v/thsit:  any  attempt  to  Uend  worldly  in- 
teresjttj0oir  policy  with  the  constitution  of  a  church> 
is  itaproper/;  but  how  could  this  be  done  more 
effeitrtiiiilfyi'thafi  JDiy  rendering  the  profession  of  its 
aitide&xa.pireliminary  step  to  every  kind  of  civil 
prentoiinence '?  Yet  this  abuse,  which  in  his  own 
esitoatAon  :is  so  enormous .  ^as  to  form  the  great 
bad^Mofiseparation,. he.  wishes  to  perpetuate;  and, 
aU  dimgSrnconsideeed,  hopes  '.^thait  which  is  at 
"^  rest  >wiB/ not  be  disturbed.."  ^  In  another  part 
of  liis^i£acour8e,f  he  asks  what  temporalities  has 
the(ld^i»oh  of  Christ,  to  expect? )  It  is  the  mother 
of  harif^,  .ifhieh  s^s,  *^  I  sit  a:  queen,  and  shall 
see  Boosoirow."  I  Would  any  one.  imagine  this 
was  th^^  language  of  a>  man;,  who,  in  pleading  for 
a  ^Tflit  J^fiU  h^ai  ressbed  the  suj^ort  of  his  creed 
on^ftiioBex  ¥^  tieimporalities  he  affects  so  much 
to  ififi!<Saiii,hand  has  committed  his  religion  to  the 
aAnp  fof  ijtb^  mother  of  harlots  to  be  reared  and 
no^sh^  tf  >  When  speaking  of  the  Test  Act  in 
the  ^.a^^ftth  page  of  his  discourse,  he  th^s  ex* 
p^essQS^lumself:"  Surely  the  cross  of  Christ  ought 
not  io  be  instdted  by  persons  eager  to  press  into 
the  temple  (rf  Mammon."     Who   could  treat  it 

•  Page  35.  f  ^^^ge  26. 
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wifli  more  poignant  severity  than  is  couched  in : 
this  declaration  ?  yet  this  is  the  language  of  & 
person  who  desires  its  continuance.  In  truth, 
his  representations  on  this  subject  are  pregnant 
with  such  contradictions,  and  rise  above  each 
other  in  so  singular  a  gradation  of  absurdity,  as 
will  not  be  easily  conceived,  and  perhaps  hath 
scarce  ever  been  equalled.  At  the  very  outset  of 
his  sermon,  he  declares,  **  Whenever  the  gos- 
*'pel  is  secularized  it  is  debased  and  misrepre- 
^^sented,  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
*^  foreign  infiisions  is  the  eflScacy  of  this  saving 
**  health  diminished."  But  human  ingenuity  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  contrive  a  method  of  secularizing; 
the  gospel  more  completely,  than  by  rendering  it 
the  common  passport  of  all  who  aspire  to  civil 
distinctions.  I  am  really  weary  of  exposing  the 
wild  and  extravagant  incoherence  of  such  a.  rea- 
soner.  From  a  ma^  who,  professing  to  be  the 
apologist  of  his  party,  betrays  its  interests,  and 
exhibits  its  most  illustrious  members  to  reproach ; 
who,  himself  a  dissenter,  applauds  the  penalties 
which  the  hierarchy  has  inflicted  as  a  ^^  prudent  re- 
straint ;"  who,  with  the  utmost  poignance,  censures 
a  law  which  he  solemnly  invokes  the  legislature  tq 
perpetuate ;  and  proposes  to  secure  the  truths  of 
religion,  by  the  ^^  profanation  of  its  sacraments/'^ 
by  ^'  debasing  the  gospel,"  and  "  insulting  the 
"  cross ;"  any  thing  may  be  expected  but  consis- 
tence and  decency.      When  such  an  author  assure^ 

♦  Page  8. 
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US  he  was  not  impelled  by  vanity  to  publish,*  we 
may  easily  give  him  credit ;  but  he  should  remem- 
ber,  though  it  may  be  a  virtue  to  subdue  vanity, 
it  is  base  to  extinguish  shame..  The  tear  which^ 
he  tells  us,  started  from  the  eyes  of  his  audience, 
we  ynW  hope,  for  their  honour,  was  an  efiusion 
of  regret,  natural  to  his  friends,  on  hearing  him 
deUver  sentiments  which  they  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace to  himself,  and  a  calumny  on  his  brethren. 
His  aJBfecting  to  pour  contempt  upon  Dr.  Price, 
whose  talents  and  character  were  revered  by  all 
parties,  and  to  hold  him  up  as  the  corrupter  of 
the  dissenters,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  the  indig- 
nation of  every  generous  mind.  Whether  they 
were  greater  friends  to  their  country,  whose  pride 
and  oppression  scattered  the  flames  of  discord 
across  the  Atlantic,  poured  desolation  into  the 
colonies,  dismembered  the  empire,  and  involved  us 
in  millions  of  debt ;  or  the  man,  who,  with  a 
warning  voice,  endeavoiu'ed  to  avert  those  cala- 
mities, posterity  will  decide. 

He  gives  us  a  pompous  enumeration  f  of  th^ 
piety,  learning,  and  talents  of  a  large  body  of  his 
brethren  who  concur  with  him  in  a  disapprobation 
of  the  theological  and  political  tenets  of  the  uni- 
tarians. The  weakness  of  mingling  them  together 
has  been  shewn  already;  but  if  these  great  and 
eminent  men,  whom  the  world  never  heard  of 
before,  possess  that  zeal  for  their  religion  they 
pretend,  let  them  meet  their   opponents   on  tiie 

*  Page  6.  t  Ibid. 
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open  field  of  controversy,  where  they  may  dis^ 
play  their  ^talents  and  prowess  to  somewhat  more- 
advantage  than  in  skulking  behind  a  consecrated 
altar. 

There  are  many  particulars,  in  the  address  and 
sermon,  of  an  extraordinary  complexion,  which  I 
have  not  noticed  at  all,  as  it  was  not  my  intention 
to  follow  the  author  step  by  step,  but  rather  to 
collect  his  scattered  representations  into  some 
leading  points  of  view.  For  the  same  reason,  I 
make  no  remarks  on  his  barbarous  imagery;  or 
his  style,  every  where  incoherent  and  incorrect, 
«,n,euL  indZeat,  which  cannot  M  of  di,^.^ 
every  reader  of  taste.  In  a  rude  daubing  peculiar, 
to  himself,  where,  in  ridicule  of  Dr.  Priestley,  he 
has  grouped  together  a  foreigner ,  a  ship,  and  cargo 
of  drugs,  he  has  unfortimately  sketched  his  own 
likeness,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the  shipf 
with  tolerable  accuracy ;  for,  without  the  apology 
of  having  been  shipped  into  England,  he  is  certainly 
a  foreigner  in  his  native  tongue,  and  his  publication 
will  be  allowed  to  be  a  drug. 

Had  he  known  to  apply  the  remark  with  which 
his  address  commences,  on  the  utility  of  accom- 
modating instruction  to  the  exigence  of  times,  he 
would  have  been  aware,  that  this  is  not  a  season 
for  drawing  off  the  eyes  of  mankind  firom  political 
objects.  They  were,  in  fact,  never  turned  towards 
them  with  equal  ardour,  and  we  may  venture  to 
affirm,  they  will  long  continue  to  take  that  direc- 
tion.    An  attention  to  the  political  aspect  of  the 
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world,  is  not  now  the  fruit  of  an  idle  curiosity,  or 
the  amusement  of  a  dissipated  and  frivolous  mind, 
but  is  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  occurrences  as 
vanous  ,s  they  a^  eLordina^.  There  are 
times  when  the  moral  world  seems  to  stand  still; 
there  are  others  when  it  seems  impelled  towards 
its  goal,  with  an  accelerated  force.  The  present 
is  a  period  more  interesting,  perhaps,  than  any 
which  has  been  known,  in  the  whole  flight  of 
time.  The  scenes  of  Providence  thicken  upon  us 
so  fast,  and  are  shifted  with  so  strange  a  rapidity, 
as  if  the^  great  drama  of  the  world  were  drawing 
to  a  close.*  Events  have  taken  place>  of  late,  and 
revolutions  have  been  effected^  which,  had  they 
been  foretold  a  very  few  years  ago,  would  have 
been  viewed  as  visionary  and  extravagant;  and 
their  influence  is  yet  fer  from  being  spent.  Europe 
never  presented  such  a  spectacle  before,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  being  contemplated,  with  the  profoundest 
attention,  by  all  its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of 
darkness  and  of  despotism  has  been  smitten  with 
a  stroke  which  has  sounded  through  the  universe. 
"When  we  see  whole  kingdoms,  after  reposing  for 
centuries  on  the  lap  of  their  rulers,  start  from  their 
slumber,  the  dignity  of  man  rising  up  from  depres* 
sion,  and  t}n*ants  trembling  on  their  thrones,  who 
can  remain  entirely  indifferent,  or  fail  to  turn  his 

*  This  glowing  picture,  as  accurately  descriptive  of  recent 
events  as  of  those  it  was  intended  to  portray,  might  tempt  us 
ahnost  to  fancy,  that,  after  the  revolution  of  a  cycle  of  forty  years, 
time  had  brought  us  back  to  the  same  state  of  things.— £d* 
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eye  to^murds  a  theatre  so  august  and  extraordinary ! 
These  are  .a  kind  of  throes  and  struggles  of  nature^ 
to  which  it  would  be  a  sullenness  to  refiise  our 
sympathy.  Old  foundations  are  breaking  up ;  new 
edifices  are  rearing.  Institutions  which  have  been 
long  held  in  veneration,  as  the  most  sublime  refine- 
ments €f  human  wisdom  and  policy,  which  age 
hath  cemented  and  confirmed,  which  power  hath 
supported,  which  eloquence  hath  conspired  to 
embellish  and  opulence  to  enrich,  are  falling  fast 
into  decay.  New  prospects  are  opening  on  every 
side,  of  such  amazing  variety  and  extent,  as  to 
stretch  ferther  than  the  eye  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened observer  can  reach. 

Some  beneficial  effects  appear  to  have  taken 
place  already,  sufiicient  to  nourish  our  most  san- 
guine hope  of  benefits  much  more  extensive*  The 
mischief  and  folly  of  wars  begin  to  be  understood, 
and  that  mild  and  liberal  system  of  policy  adopted, 
which  has  ever  indeed  been  the  object  of  prayer  to 
the  humane  and  the  devout,  but  has  hitherto  re-* 
mained  utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinets  of  princes^ 
As  the  mind  naturally  yields  to  the  impression  of 
objects  which  it  contemplates  often,  we  need  not 
wonder,  if,  amidst  events  so  extraordinary,  the 
human  character  itself  should  appear  to  be  altering 
and  improving  apace.  That  fond  attachment  to 
ancient  institutions,  and  blind  submission  to  opi- 
nions already  received,  which  has  ever  checked  thfe 
growth  of  improvement,  and  drawn  on  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind  danger  or  neglect,  is  giving 
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way  to  a  spirit  of  bold  and  fearless  investigation. 
Man  seems  to  be  becoming  more  erect  and  inde-. 
pendent.  He  leans  more  on  himself^  less  on  his 
fellow-creatures.  He  begins  to  feel  a  conscious- 
ness in  a  higher  degree  of  personal  dignity,  and  is. 
less  enamoured  of  artificial  distinctions.  There  is 
some  hope  of  our  beholding  that  simplicity  and 
energy  of  character  which  marks  his  natural  state, 
blended  with  the  humanity,  the  elegance,  and  im- 
provement of  polished  society. 

The  events  which  have  already  taken  place,  and 
the  further  changes  they  forebode,  will  open  to 
the  contemplative  of  every  character,  innumerable 
sources  of  reflection.  To  the  philosopher  they 
present  many  new  and  extraordinary  facts,  where 
his  penetration  will  find  ample  scope  in  attempting 
to  discover  their  cause,  and  to  predict  their  effects. 
He  will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  mankind 
in  an  interesting  situation,  and  of  tracing  the  pro-: 
gress  of  opinion  through  channels  it  has  rarely 
flowed  in  before.  The  politician  will  feel  his  atten- 
tion powerfully  awakened,  on  seeing  new  maxims 
of  poUcy  introduced,  new  institutions  established, 
and  such  a  total  alteration  in  the  ideas  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  as  will  oblige  him  to  study  the 
art  of  government  as  it  were  afresh.  The  devout 
mind  will  behold  in  these  momentous  changes  the 
finger  of  God,  and,  discerning  in  them  the  dawn 
of  that  glorious  period,  in  which  wars  will  cease, 
and  antichristian  tjrranny  shall  fall,  will  adore  that 
unerring  wisdom,  whose    secret    operation   never 
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£ails  to  conduct  all  /human  affairs  to  their  proper 
issue^  and  impels  the  great  actors  on  that  troubled 
theatre^  to  fulfil^  when  they  least  intend  it^  the 
coimsels  of  heaven^  and  the  predictions  of  its 
prophets. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Since  this  pamphlet  was  first  published,  the  prin- 
ciples it  aims  to  support  have  received  confirmation 
from  such  a  train  of  disastrous  events,  that  it  might 
have  been  hoped  we  should  have  learned  those 
lessons  firom  misfortunes,  which  reason  had  failed 
to  impress.  Uninstructed  by  our  calamities,  we 
still  persist  in  an  impious  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
France,  and  are  eager  to  take  our  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  crimes  which  is  acting  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Meantime  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  internal  administration  keeps  pace  with  our 
iniquities  abroad.  Liberty  and  truth  are  silenced. 
An  imrelenting  system  of  prosecution  prevails. 
The  cruel  and  humiliating  sentence  passed  upon 
Mr.  Muir,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  men  of  unblemished 
morals  and  of  the  purest  patriotism,  the  outrages 
committed  on  Dr.  Priestley,  and  his  intended  re- 
moval to  America,  are  events  which  will  mark 
the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  in- 
dehble  reproach.  But  what  has  liberty  to  expect 
firomi  a  minister,  who  has  the  audacity  to  assert 
the  King's  right  to  land  as  many  foreign  troops 
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e^uilfl^uM'  <<)f '  tfefe  ^Slifeuiftih/  aSf  flie  i)&iU# 
¥^bh-  the  ^sd6m  B¥  diti*  ^ancestot^  llay^  6^§S^ 
W^the  encfoacliiJfettiJs'o^'aifeitrajiy  powiir,  a?^i6l!Si," 
ineffyctual  pwcatftiohsr*  "TiSr  -^e  have^birfy  t<?8l^ 
pose  ftw  a  iflota^ttti^itf  int«iiati<>h.'tt4^^^ 
breafife  to  <m*tAm^etiS<lffitt«esi'Atad-bf^a^^fe 
i»-«he!niMBt  int^tfl^ lai¥btigleMtit^^&i^a)gl^P< 
fbtced:/iO<{r  <eoiifititt[tibtf;}o]>r  1!Hb  jf^Sp^'fi  BF 
alww(A«st>ffaystbte'  tliM><^'iey<!^''>a)^el<r^^p^ 
ttfndhgiilibQKt)riife^>^$<(^  dtjebt, ''^''^ii^v^ili^W 

ofi  Ittort3ti<iiii(if.jett^y«a6rit'<«f<  tMUli^  '^6t<^ 
the  ohief^ttui^ktKae^  ^iMt'^tt  fi^^^'i'aiiiif  he^W^ 
tradiioed  ibitd  tilii}>(;t»'^mhe^<<^>b9Mi7';^%^'^^&lS^^ 
teiied  hnpdn  >1lj»  Mibjedt^'iMtliodet  liiSS  £diiii^"ad^^ 
wfa«thi8>(4^eite  l>railtifig!^ )if)^  st^  imfifikW^^iimgS^ 
QC.ikhe> :pnnoei>itoiidoiii^leiteAth«r^ sd^eefii^  df^^Jk^ 

AiwiAt^nlbws  k>r  BniwritteniicUstoiii^il^^*^^^^^^ 
liiiuta1i<n)8Kofipower>;ihi<  paper!  Ilite^ft^f  ^"d^lAitftfe 
tim.'2   .But>iiiw!iPiit  «ontehds/'that'{th««ghl<&^ 
soviereigiriniajiilaaaid-  feisigb  ltroc^nt;->Ms^^ai$te^ 
he  cannot  subost  them<l>vkbDut»t)ter«id>k)f^f^' 
liamenL    .He 'may  overrun  his  ddmirriehs^ ^>?iM?^tf^ 
nijereenary  axmy^  it  se^[ns^  but  after  h^  ha^  H^di{^ 
his  subjects,  he  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
them  for  supplies.    What   a  happy   contriva^^^^ 
Unfortuna^tialy, ,  however^  it  is .  fpwd .  ^thafc !  pricM^4 
with  the  unMmited  command  of  skreSieS'^  Mw^  MS?'* 
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iq[K)n  a  nearer  and  more  efficacious  method  'of 
laisii^  supplies  than  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 
But  it  is  needless  any  fsirther  to  expose  the  ef- 
firontery,  or  detect  the  sophistry^  of  this  shameless 
apostate.  The  character  of  Pitt  is  written  in  sun- 
beams. A  veteran  in  frauds  while  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  betraying  first,  and  then  persecuting,  his 
eariiest  friends  and  connexions,  falsifying  every 
promise,  and  violating  every  pohtical  engagement, 
ever  making  the  faurest  professions  a  prelude  to 
the  darkest  actions,  punishing  with  the  utmost 
r^ur  the  publisher  of  the  identical  paper  he  him- 
self had  circulated,*  are  traits  in  the  conduct  of 
Pitt,  which  entitle  him  to  a  fatal  preeminence  in 
guilt.  The  qualities  of  this  man  balance  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  sustain  each  other: 
the  influence  of  his,  station,  the  extent  of  his 
enormities,  invest  him  with  a  kind  of  splendour, 
and  the  contempt  we  feel  for  his  meanness  and 
duplicity,  is  lost  in  the  dread  of  his  machinations, 
and  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes.  Too  long  has 
he  insulted  the  patience  of  his  countr3nnen;  nor 
ou^t  we,  when  we  observe  the  indifference  with 
which  tiie  iniquities  of  Pitt's  administration  are 
viewed,  to  reproach  the  Romans  for  tamely  sub- 
mitting to  the  tyranny  of  Caligula  or  Ddmitian. 
WeJiad  fondly  hoped  a  mild   philosophy  was 

•  Mr.  Holt,  a  printer,  at  Newark,  is  now  imprisoned  in  New- 
gate for  two  years,  for  reprinting  verbatim,  An  Address  to  the 
People-  on  Reform,  which  was  sanctioned  for  certain,  and  pro- 
bacy written  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

VOL.  lU.  F 
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about  to  diffiis6  oyer  the  globe>  tk^ibmrtipbf'ol 
liberty  and  peace.  But,  alas  I .  theise  hopc^s  s^iSMii 
The  continent  presents  little  but  one  .wide,  pidnoofe 
of  desolation,  misery,  and  crimes:  on  then:emik\ 
distress  ofmtions  and  perplexity,  men's  hearts  faUing^ 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  ,ilj»jtgs 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth. 

That  the  seeds  of  public  convulsion  are  sown  in 
every  country  of  Europe  (our  own  not  excepted)  it 
were  vain  to  deny;  seeds  which  without  the  wisest 
precautions,  and  the  most  conciliating  councils,  will 
break  out,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  governments.  How  this  catastrophe  may  be 
averted,  or  how,  should  that  be  impossible^  its  evils 
may  be  mitigated  and  diminished,  demands  the 
deepest  consideration  of  every  European  states^ 
man.  The  ordinary  routine  of  ministerial  chicanery 
is  quite  unequal  to  the  task.  A  philosophic  com- 
prehension of  mind,  which,  leaving  the  beaten  road 
of  politics,  shall  adapt  itself  to  new  situations,  and 
profit  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  equally  re- 
moved from  an  attachment  to  antiquated  forms, 
and  useless  innovations,  capable  of  rising  above 
the  emergency  of  the  moment,  to  the  most  remote 
consequences  of  a  transaction  ;  combining  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  and  knowing  how  to 
defend  with  firmness,  or  concede  with  dignity; 
these  are  the  qualities  which  the  situation  of  Eu- 
rope renders  indispensable.  It  would  be  a  mockery 
of  our  present  ministry  to  ask  whether  they  possess 
those  qualities. 
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With  respect  to  the  following  Apology  for  the 
Frebdom  of  the  Press,  the  author  begs  leave  to 
claim  the  reader's  indulgence  to  its  numerous  inir- 
perfections,  and  hopes  he  will  recollect,  as  an 
excuse  for  the  warmth  of  his  expressions^  it  is  an 
enlogium  on  a  dead  friend. 
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^Tto  acddental'akentitfh  of  th"6  follomng 'pam^ 
phltt'ih  ihiS'prfeifes  lon^ei^  tJiari  '^a^ '  e^ect^Iir^ye 
ttfe  tt!i''bppbrttiiiity' 'befote  it  •^' pu1^Me^/of 

aSift^kibiiteiite  a(r^¥fel^aiit'to  ihy  siii)j;dctl''i'*few 
remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  impi'bj^i^i^.  ^  *^'rtis 
LbrdshJp  ms  tAit '^WSWh ' ^^ 'Severe  cfei W'  ilf  ^W 
/r^^rfom  o/  rfbf)tt^^i«'0fi*ttatter8  df'i^^^  'AM'tm- 
pbttawdem^he origin  "df  "^erii^erdllikd  tH^^ 
ritf  qf^MertigM,itt  which  he  lanieAfe "tt  k^^lfe^n 
the  foUy  of  this  comity  for  several  j^ilArs^^d^i^'^io 


indulge.'  'If  his  LoitJship  has  not  indtiSi^fe^il^te 
tho80  f  subjects  himlself,  he  can  with  httlte  ^b^netv 
pretend  to  decide  in  «6  imperions  atid' pei^ptcilr 
a  manner;  tmless  it  be  a  privilege' of  ras  <iffifc^(^^i^6 
dogmatise  ^thout  examination,  or  h^'  hk^^'^lii^ 
covered  some  nearer  road  to  truth  than'tW^^'d^ 
reasoning  and  argument.  It  seem^  a  iUVoimt6 
point  with  a  certain  description  of  meti,  to  std)[)^'^i5tii^ 
progress  i  of  itttjuiry,  tmd  throw  riiatifeiiitf  bac^  M6 
the  dlirknei«>off  tfaei  'middle  ages^'fttiiii  a  ^er^^c^i^; 


.     .  .  •  •  ■>•!»■ 
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that  ignorance  will  augment  their  power,  as  objects 
look  largest  in  a  mist.  There  is,  in  reality,  no 
other  foimdation  for  that  alarm  which  the  Bishop 
expresses,  Whatever  is  not  comprehended  mider 
revelation,  fipUs  /->  ttid^r '  ithd  /^iii&|>ecticin  •  of  reason ; 
and  since  from  the  whole  course  of  providence, 
it  is  evident,  that  all  political  events,  and  all 
the  revolutions  of  government,   are   effected    by 

fr,ji^W^r^*^iS®^i    ,%ejm9re.,niiin4^,4;hw?  ^fi? 

l!8il^yB4<{#ritf^»!i*^*'^  ^pwipl^,.3P4r  effects, 

wol4^^i  »RpHP^'/<^  .?»^ejj„,^I,^^;  p^b^r^.aitawiing 

i^^'^  §i?\;?'n!9i"8W*li;ff^fi»t^\W^''^th<'a  »»w.8et 
'?ls^vWP^>W??f<8^<^^  1^^^fQur)^i0^^pte«e\th« 

J5p^nc(^.^^9^^.,ij^w.,^f^ijp4ftt»pn.MC\B3\*^av^ 
M°!>tei^fi^^^  ^fe^  8irffm4>^i  i»Wtln^rity.^d!.of 

^§^S^  M  "^y^  .^^q%  primffh'  (^  ikg»primte 
•Ifif *^'^ff  ^fP^on , ,  ff^f, ; ,  fji0,/tiuite  ■  a).  (Ustinet;  .tkmg 
-(f)'"?x5ff^'^iiiBr^"<^^'  9f^  '^^  sopermgn^,  public  tiih^ 
4^ijf^  ^^^'JfW^  ^^eason,;.:  ,!^he:primipk  i<^»itb^ 

^^  ~^fi,,^Wff^ffSiS  nvkm-mUff  imiipm  x.HeKldieo 
PWjd^  .>^fi  ffiCw?-'.«S»  jthftfeiitlw  I  Wng^y.t;titll9  iti 
England  is  founded  on  the  act  of  settlement*,  \)vi{(. 
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that  as  thoMsands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
people  have  never  heilTd  of  that  act,  the  pekicipjb 
Mfhich  compels  their  allegiance,  must  be  something 
distinct  from  it,  with  which  they  may  aH  be 
acquainted.  In  this  reasoning,  he  evidently  con- 
founds the  obligation  of  an  individucU  to  sid^mit  to 
the  existing  authority,  with  that  of  the  community 
collectively  considered.  -  IPotmny  particular  numier 
of  persons  to  set  themselves  by  force  to  oppose  the 
established  practice  of  a  state,  is  a  plain  violation 
of  the  laws  of  morality,  as  it  would  foe  productive 
of  the  utmost  disorder ;  and  no  government  tsovid 
stand,  w^e  it  permitted  to  individuals  to  coun- 
teract the  general  will,  of  which,  in  ordinar}?^  oases, 
legal  usages  are  the  interpreter.  In  the  worst  state 
of  political  society,  if  a  people  have  not  sufl^dent 
wisdom  or  courage  to  correct  its  evils  and  assert 
thenr  liberty,  the  attempt  oC  individuals  to  farce 
improvements  upon  them,  is  a  presumption  wiiieh 
merits  the  severest  punishment.  Social  order  .WQuld 
be  inevitably  dissolved,  if  every  man  declined  a 
practical  acquiescence  in  that  political  fi^gidotkm 
which  he  did  not  personally  approve*  The  'dujty  of 
submission  is,  in  this  light,  founded  on  principles 
which  hold  imder  every  government,  and  are  plain 
and  obvious.  But  the  principle  which  attaches  a 
people  to  their  allegiance,  collectively  considered, 
must  exactly  coincide  with  the  title  to  authority; 
as  must  be  evident  from  the  very  meaning  of  the 
term  authority,  which,  as  distinguished  from  foirce, 
signifies  a  right  to  demand  obedience.     Authority 
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ai^  obediettce  are  .  correlative  terms,  and  conser 
^pientlji  in  all  respects  correi^ond,  and  are  com- 
jaetlsurate  mith  mch  other. 

The  etwine  right,,  his  Lordship  says,  of  the 
firU  mitgistrate  in  every  polity  to  the  citizen* s  obedi- 
^nise^mnot'  of  that  sort  which  it  were  Jdgh  treason  to 
claim  for  the  sovereign  of  this  country.  It  is  a  right 
tuinok^in  4io  .country  can  be  denied,  without  the  highest 
nf  aU  ^P^asons^  The  denial  of  it  were  treason  against 
the  'paramount  authority  of  God.  To  invest  any 
iuuBto  power  ivith  these  high  epithets,  is  lidiculous 
M' least,  if  not  impious;.  The  right  of  a  priiice  to 
tbe-ofaediebce  of^his  subjects,  wherever  it  exists, 
may  be  ddled  divine,  because  we  know  the  Divine 
Bemg .  ifir '  the:  patron  of  <  justice .  ,and-  order  ;  but  in 
tint]  ^  sense  the  authority  iOf  a  petty  constable  is 
equally  divine ;  nor  can  the.  term  be  applied  with 
any  gireattiar  .'propriety  tq.  supreme  than  to  subordi^ 
nate  magi^itrates.  As  tQ^*  ^submissions  being  among 
kbejg990SKal  rules  which  pr^^eed  from  the  will  of  God, 
ohdiAlaM^been  impressed  upon  the  conscience  of  every 
man^  by-  the  original  constitution  of  the  world," 
•notiottng,  i  more  is  comprehended  under  this  pomp  of 
4rfHrdl»>i  jthan  that  submission  is,  for  the  most  part, 
fltldutyi — a. sublime  and  interesting  discovery !  The 
imnd«; of  princes  are  seldom  of  the  firmest  texture ; 
aiid);thiey  who  fill  their  heads  with  the  magnificent 
^houera  of  divine  right,  prepare  a  victim,  where 
tiiey  intend  a  God*  Some  species  of  government  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  mankind ;  submission 
to  some   species  of  government  is  consequently 
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9iifj^mi^fim^^^  ieulioDbsakii  ddwU 

jBxjt§i^;ar^^;iaetre:J»u^  tei  adjtiBtad 

f^f^f^s,ii\i^imi^ujitl  fyMsmftxence . tAx ditmednghtjiiis 

j^i^i^h^  pj^^je^edsr  Jo  iamilcateiAtiis^idtif^isnttiiqpf 

>,pa|sif^  i«}]>f4impeiM)difiion'*n^lMttC8;  i!D/tbd>aawt 

acted  upon  under^^gwilgi&maMte  i^erfiidet  'MppptbaFf  ^ 

t^d|54te,jpft  ^yofolfillji^ax  Imtt  to^dmagine  dl  yii^ 
jf^bsgj  tj^^^is!^  c^!Hth€i2efifnaailoieiiipiie^  jomldis 
;4fi|end§^  i^>rjiii^ctbliktlli(»»o(to  jtbe  Ibaprimnig 

;^ha#!9'Ct^rt9f  S^ii^ion  ^ri^ticanfayiitEaE^.  oiloqasb 

.JJWl|^^  t^^^^(f^i»W<^^'alii,ail^  tiamg)rWtlfcilthfefHBiUItif 
<.Qp4K^)jtp  coj[«:^id;^  lt(SviQflii»n9MsoB  ^ti^  '(JbiappiBdss 

}^^siyg^.Ql^^^nc^i  ig^iiseiluoediito  a ssi^^eodbsiDdb  xs!^ 
\%s^^i )foirotb^ J ^w^apton )  jmcei i  that .  sveoy  <kjiraiAiaiikd 
usurper  be); subnutt€td7to  withoi^  cliieok  or  teiitiyq^ 
I)t,  plight  likfewisievito.be^  remembered  » Ifliat  .i6/*hf 
i^Qqtriae  jof  passivQi  ;.ob6die»ce  be  true,,|»inott 
should  be  taught  it,  and  imstructed,  that  to^whati- 
eyer  excesses  jrfrcaruelty  and  cafbcice;  they  iprodfc'ed, 
ji;hey  im^jiif^^qpiei^bjaoureaistanae  omrthe:  pfiltt  4)fiitbtt 
ji^ec^QraJi^  tiiiSiimftsimi  appeal  rto>be>oonduciirB)tb 
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^iktA  'geud^Tim>'4nl9r  Mify  j^kruiil^^  it  t^ilrs 

faolg[it(iwi^  the -mos^  3)pischi0fAddi$  icoiiseque^ 
must  disclain  such  sUp^^rt^  From'  th^ '  ls^6V^ 
^fbffei^biiibfuGdd,  we  opnchide  he  l^s  the'liap- 
lqpiomiiji&tiiuUikiiid;!  ami  that' thoQgii  hid  t^MMi^- 
iflOfincbdjiQt  to  JBteiposeomiiiiimlouslyi'that  kitid  'Of 
sidiYii  ffc^Ktgriii^  iiBosti  pjeadujpf^iin  M^^yie/'Whitth^^is 
,fNBdiii4iireie6xdi6t^e^  <>'''P'  ^'''''''^ 

,b6rfaqpitmi^di>t6(ttbeis&!:who^^U^^  "M^^a 

j&^  ih  ^itipDwme9i  tbai  vso6kmi'>iolW  itt^nt^'tb 

aniethcfKiU  ^tlie  aiiesns)il^flficMo^^iirt^  ^I'^^t^^Hk 
Ji^iribihfj^TfadeaHte^        ajUnri^kJath^odM^ivif 
despotic  ;^^ei^iinrait^i%  aol^ri^ 
-wtaft  <8tat^YatY>oattobhdecki^with5>ii^e'gt^^^ 
iai;ijanddthalrrthajr»^  ^^^})^mmm^imde^  ^atfUs 

Ibisito^btirfkrud^  itvis^  at^btet>ibutiaiicemsdUtic>to  pi<o^ 
^x  dbBB^e>iipplied  (Whb^dtither^?  i9  'ilo  trehied;^/aild 
fstfE>rds£ii|6  ^^roaisoan.ifhy:)iw&^'8boeild*'kiot'  'niSti^tb 
Ijtrftttcoi  us  ivieU  aJa^Kotherc^vik;  when  it  lies  in^^mt 
|i6)ivdr.  ii:Wej»eiideavcran  to  correct  the  dis^ea^s  ^f 
litfrier^^  or  of  aily  otiber' organ^  though  the  <M^^y 
be(bett»idi(iis  renderfi^ib  usdesB.  ^l    a^ 

,boTiie«jdocttine)  of  I  passive  dbeds^niee  is^  sorepuj^ 
tttotiAo  jthq  getauine  *ieeh^'  of  hiitxiaaiL/natti]:^^  thM 
lid  ^aibnfeT)er»  bei  coinpietp}^  aded « on^ '  '^  secret  d]r€«jd 
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that  popular  vengeance  will  awake,  atid  niaAciiPe 
assert  her  rights,  imposes  a  restraint,  which  ^e 
most  determined  despotism  is  not  able  to  shake 
001  The  rude  reason  of  the  multitude  maybe 
perpl^ied,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  not 
easily  perverted. 

In  adjusting  the  different  j^arts  of  his  theory,' the 
learned  Bishop  appears  a  good  deal  emborra^ed. 
It  will  be  readily  admitted,  he  says,  (p.  9.)  that 
c^  all  sovereigns,  none  reign,  by  so  fair  and  Just  a 
title^  as  those  who  derive  their  claim  from  some  S9Sch 
public  act  (as  the  act  of  settlement)  of  the  nation 
which  they  govern.     That  there  are  diiSnp^t   de- 
grees in  justice,  and  even  in  divine  right,  (which  ;his 
Lordship  declares  all  sovereigns  possess,)  is  a  vteiy 
singular  idea.     Common  minds  would  be  ready  to 
imagine,  however  various  the  modes  of  injustice 
may  be,  justice  were  a  thing  absolute  and  inva- 
riable,  nor  would  they   conceive,    how  a   (Umne 
right,  a  right  the  denial  of  which  is  high  trea^n 
against  the  authority  of  God,  can  be  increased  by 
the  act  of  a  nation.     But  this  is  not  all.     It  is 
no  just  inference  (he  tells  us)  that  the  ob%ati<}n 
upon  the  private  citizen  to  submit  himself  %o  ^e 
^uthcnity  thus  raised,  arises  wholly  from  the  act  of 
Ihe  people   conferring  it,  or  from  their  compact 
with  the  person  on  whom  it  is  conferred.     But^if 
the  sovereign  derives  his   claim  from   this  act  of 
the  nation,  how  comes  it  that  the  obligation  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  his  claim,  does  not  spring  from 
the   same   act  ?.    Becaiuse    in    all   these   cases,   he 
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90irms^  the  act  pf  the  people  is  imly  the  meaw  wideh 
firomd^nee  employs  to  advame  the  new  sovereign  to 
Ijiki  {Station.  In  the  hand  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
the/  who}^  agency  of  men  may  be  considered  as  an 
mttymemt:  but  to  make  it  appear  that  the  right 
of  dominion  is  independent  of  the  people,  men 
.rfiu^t^be.ebewn  to  be  instruments  in  polkiqal  a£&irs, 
fafiaimoretiabaohite  sense  than  ordinarya^  A  divine 
iiiterposition  of  a  more  immediate  Mnd>  must  be 
shewn,  w  the  mei^  consideration  of  God's  bemg 
the  original  sowce  of  aU  power,  wiU  be  a 
vmk  r^.SQn  for^  absolute  submission.  Aaarohy 
{toy  hatlB  >  jEMwer :  a&  well'  as  despotism,  £lnd  is 
e^iiially  a  luil^  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and 

4t(;is  hot  a 'litfleMextraordinary,  that:  Bishop 
Hor^leyr*  the  apologist  of  tyranny,  the  patron  of 
|uiiii»^iffiti  obedience,  shcrald  affect  to  admire  the 
^Bidtish'  cofistitution,  whose  freedom  was  attained 
.by  a  palpable  violation  of  the  principles  for  which 
/hehtHmtends*  '  He  will  not^  say  the  Barons  at 
Bilnn^tatede  acted  on  his  maxims,  in  extorting 
ftiterMagna  Cbarta  from  King  John,  or  in  demand- 
ifc^/ >its) :  confirmation  from  Henry  the  Third.  If 
he  approves  of  their  conduct,  he  gives  up  his  cause, 
and  is  compelled,  at  least,  to  confess  the  principles 
:  of  passive  obedience  were  not  true  at  that  time ; 
if  he  disiappretves  of  their  conduct,  he  must,  to 
be  :  fConsistent,  reprobate  the  restraints  which  it 
impo$6d  ,  on  kingly  power.  The  limitations  of 
monarchy,  which  his  Lordship  pretends  to  a^^laud. 


"la.lM  •     .il;  I 
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British  constitution  flowed  from  a  departure* l^dm 
I^i^^ve  obedifettce/  arift^  wi^  therefore  sliairie^  With 
high '  ti'eteoil  against  the  dut}iortty  of  (rodl  To 
th)fe^'cdhdusions  he  iriti^t  inevitably  come,  linless 
h* 'cart' point  but  something  peculiar  to  tlie  spot  oi 
Rtliiftfeineafe^^dt  IJ^  the  rrfgn  of  Ktog  ^hn^VfifclL 
ebtifitf^^^he  eiice^^Sri;%  the  geperal'doc^^^ 
stMt&ikicki^  to  '  tffit'  '  ^^articiilar  time  '  and    place. 


iiitWhaP.WaBtff/^''  '-^^^^'^^'^''^i'^'  ^'  ^^--Iti^'^^o  ^^^oflw 

atlltttadWft"«d«h'!a  beWiM^'^CT'eWty  •<)ii''thfe'  tefe^'^ 
per  it  displays  is  a  fes6'e%''takK:    T6  "r^AJei- 1il?iS' 
.th6  jiKtic&  he  deiserves  Iri  tKat  respfefc'f,'  Wftuldf  de- 
matid  all  the  fierceness  of  his  6hiracter.  /  '  >  ^J'>^ 


:iki-/^ 


We  owe  him  ah:  acknowledgmerit  fot  the  franK-' 
nesi^  wiUi  which' he!  sLr6ws  hfs  decided  ^j^fefei'ence 
of  the  ctei^^^^  Ftfattc^  to  di^Senter^lir  i^glM ;— ' 
a  8entimenti"*rty^%aV6^  'tifterf''su^M'd^d,  %^t  ']{m^ 
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'#T  ^^^^-^  s^^^^'teiS^^ei^^  ;9P?^^  pro- 
fessed  before.  .    .        ,.  j 

Jyo2^^,  -he    asserts,,  at,,th^,  season^  ,ar^   Mor^ 

eimtlei^  to^  our  offices  qf  lope,  than  those  zifit^w/tQ^n 

tJw  jdifit'srmce  is  wide  in  pointy  ofdqotriney  4}^pU^^ 

ind  externtOl  rites;   those  venerqhle . ^xihji,  the  wrer 

whose  overthrow  is  represented  by  ^if^jef^g^j^^lr. 

SMtej  qfjfpiple^ftce^,in?j^ig3|»rs.  to,  pfflf?ecu^p«,(;ntt»h- 
s^^^.pj^^pppn,€ffsar|d,,9f,HQr?leys.  ,,  ^,  ,.,S  i,  ,„. 
^;^ijijiii,Qi:dship  closejk ,  his  inyeotiwe  aga^Dst .  { disf- 
senters,  and  Dr, .  Pnes^Jiey.  in  particulaj'i  by  ipeH- 
^V^^  9i\  ■  PTayer  ia  tjie  spirit  o^ .  a#  ;in<^t]]i«&t. 
We,^j;€^„^^pp^i,t9  :hear,  pf  h^  I^pr^btp'*  prayers, 
^',\%%^i^^'>M'  '^Mfl  <fpr.,j:i^^npJ)Q^g  .ua;  im 
*^^^P  t#  f^9#.)<H.;Wor9,,;,fangHinft.„m;.>4Mir. 
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expectation  of  benefit,  if  we  were  not  informed,  tlSfe 
prayers  of  the  righteous  only  avail  tmich.  Mi^ 
serable  meuy  he  tells  us,  we  are  in  the  gall  of* 
bitterness^  arid  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  With  respe(5t ' 
to  the  first,  we  must  have  plenty  of  that  article,' 
since  he  has  distilled  his  own ;  and  if  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  are  not  added,  it  is  only  because  they'  ike 
not  withm  the  reach  of  his  mighty  n^alice.  '  •  ' 

It  is  time  to  turn  firom  thii^  disgusting  pi<ittir& 
of  sandtimonious  hypocrisy  and  priestly  insoieiMei 
to  address  a  word  to  the  reader  on  the  foUdrWin^ 
panqyhlet.     The  poUtical  sentiments  of  ])r.  Hofi^l^ 
are  in  truth  of  too  little  consequence  in  themi^vbS/ 
to  engage  a  moment^s  curiosity,  and  'deserve-^tSft^' 
tion  only  as  they  indicate  the  spirit  of  tb6tiin^.^< 
The  fireedoaaa  witb  which  i  ha^  poiAt^  out  ttl^' 
abuses  of  govemmfent^  will  be  little  rehshed  by  tli^'*^ 
pusUlanimous  and  the  interested,  but  is,  tatn  cer^'i 
tain,  of  that  nature,^  which  it  ii^  the  duty  tif  thet* 
people  of  England  never  to  relinquish,  or  stdBI^F 
to  be  impaired  by  any  human  force  or  ^  Gontrivaasd^ 
In  the  present  crisis  of  things,  tiie  dang^  io  lib^^i' 
is  extreme,  and  it  is  requisite  to  addresid  a  WaHiing  ^ ' 
voice  to  the  nation,  that  may  disturb  its  slumb^y'^ 
if  it  cannot  heal  its  lethargy.     When  we  look^atf 
the  distraction  and  misery  of  a  neighbouring  ^doim-' ' 
try,  we  behold  a  scene  that  is  enough  to  make  the 
most  hardy   republican   tremble   at  the  idea  of  a 
revolution.      Nothing  but   an  obstinate  adherence 
to  abuses,  can  ever  push  the  people  of  England  to 
that  fatal  extremity.     But  if  the   state   of  things 
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continues  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  if  the  friends 
of  i?eform,  the  true  friends  of  their  country,  con- 
tinue to  be  overwhelmed  by  calumny  and  perse- 
cution, the  concision  will  probably  be  dreadful, 
the  misery  extreme,  and  the  calamities  that  await 
us  top  great  for  human  calculation. 

What  must  be  the  gmlt  of  those  men,  who  can 
calmly  contemplate  the  approach  of  anarchy  or 
despotism,  and  rather  choose  to  behold  the  ruin 
of  their  country^  than  resign  the  smallest  pittance 
ofj  private,  ecaolument  and  advantage  I  To  i^ con- 
cise thC:  disaffected,  to  remove  discontents,  to  allay 
animosities^  and  open  a  prospect  of  increasing 
happiiiess .  axid  freedom,  is  yet  in  our  power.  But 
if  a:  contrary  course  be  taken,  the  sun  of  Great 
Britain  is  set  for  ever,>  her  glory  departed^  and  het 
history  iadded  to  the  catalogue  of  the  mighty  em-^ 
pires  which  exhibit  the  instability  of  all  human 
grandeur,  of  empires  which,  after  they  rose  by 
virtue  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Sunk  by 
corruption  into  obscurity  and  contempt.  If  any 
thii^g  $ball  then  remain  of  her  boasted  constitution, 
it  will  display  magnificence  in  disorder,  majestic 
desolation,  Babylon  in  ruins,  where,  in  the  midst 
of  broken  arches  and  fallen  colmnns,  posterity  will 
trace  the  monuments  only  of  our  ancient  freedom ! 
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As  the  following  pamphlet  has  been  long  out 
of  prints  the  reader  will  naturally  expect  soma 
reasono  should  be  assigned  for  its  republication. 
I  mights  satisfy  myself  with  safely  affirming  that' 
I  (buire;  iio-»alteniitiir6  left  but  either  to  publish 
it  Myself 'OVTitOi.pe^rmit  it  to  be  done  byLiMhers/ 
since  tihei}  aopyrigbft^nhafe  long  sinoe^i  te)iired ; 
and^  li  hav^el  been<  nsder  thd  necesrity^of^da&iiing 
as  a:^oiQr  what  Inicdidd  not  imost  upM'M  a^ 

rights.    i\  ■  .-«<;■>:£:'•.;  inn. -J  'iii     ^iw 

III  ad^tionito  tiiis^  a  most  erroneous  infeif^eMiee 
ha^  been  drawn  from  my  suffering  it  to  ML'iHW 
neglecL  t  U.ihas  J. been <  often  insinuated^  that  taj 
politicail '  principles  >  have  *  undergone  «  revolution^ 
and  that  I  have  renounced  the  opinions  whidiiit' 
was:  the  object  of  this  pamj^let  to  estabhsh^  .  I 
must  beg  leave,  however,  to  assert,  that  fashion- 
able as  such  changes  have  been,  and  sanctioned 
by  many  conspicuous  examples,  I  am  not  ambi* 
tious  of  the  honour  attached  to  this  species  of 
conversion,  from  a  conviction  that  he  who  has  once 
been  the  advocate  of  freedom  and  oi  reform,  will 
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find  it  much  easier  to  change  his  conduct  than  his 
principles — ^to  worship  the  golden  image^  than  to 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  idol.  A  reluctance 
to  appear  as  a  poUtical  writer,  an  opinion,  whether 
well  ^^  { ij[](  <  ^fuu^ed,  th#  th^/  c^tiistiani  .ministxy  r  js 
in  danger  of  losing  something  of  its  energy  and 
sanctity  by  embarking  on  the  stormy  element  of 
political  debate,  were  the  motives  that  determined 
me,  and  which,  had  I  not  already  engaged,  would 
pitth$il^fhaY0)«ffeotUaUyf  /d^pterqedb  me  diota  iittiitkii^ 
usN9lo|>o)ii^^)  pibi?f»r«rd|iks  diiiTOigbito  itapffb^ 
fe§j|NPipui$titt  {ll^osp^eib^tojjia^fiextreifae  liinreifaioiicto') 
b^filfiaa^i^frPMitfiv^Mcdli^^apbstates;/^  I 

s^rfpft^pl)  G^jbfin^jdeteihrefljfroaitliietkd  i 

o^^ngrtJi^n^6nti^)on«fei:ds|edisiJDrfr)^aibin]^^  ' 

hqE6§-f*pd  fi^rflilo  igrbkfli,^l4itoug^i«5ifirp  peifiddarfif 
T^tM6iJo^^ill(i^Sf»*^ti  totftlisfnuigfiivjd  "EiBiieSedkiu 
offiiq)0re{|0qg  ymiA  hM  MAM-tol  ai^BaeiA^'MipW' 
sible,  my  attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  anA 
y^^kSfift^i&^^^i^^  tfbdttie  .ctaAserjDfiifxisfohn  mt 

feYiAhisigb  ^Vi>ttliGk/|^ffie  mef kiof e>  imeaaiiieili  thdti  to ' 
h^Tl^iib[eiiipposedrl>::xxoiiMi  e96i?^ibecciai0Hb6|stfle»^ 
indifilonsM  tm(khei^  ol^c1J0p-i<  > '^  ' '^   '  '^ 

frhai^flltoatioiis  in  the pre^Mt  editikm 'aire  tiMrly^ 
all  KofHndnixp- importance  ;  they  chiefly  cioissiiit  of  ' 
sljg^  Jiterajry  1  corrections^  which  very  rarely  affect  * 
thQitMBse^  !  It:wal&  not  my  wish  or  intention  to  itti- ( 
pafe  ^le '  ulentitjf  of'  the  pei^&mnano^.  -  Tl^re  is  in  ' 
sevraftl  ^ftirteian/;li(Aimony  and^^«seh0imttce^' 
la|(^iagt$s«ftacl^>  the  .candid  «eaider'^w81'put  to  the 
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account  of  juvenile  *ardour ;  and  which^  should  ife 
be  deemed  excessive,  he  will  perceive  could  not  be 
corrected,  without  producing  a  new  composition. 
One  passage  in  the  preface,  delineating  the   cha- 
racter of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley,  is  omitted.    On 
mature  reflection,  it  appeared  to  the  writer,  not 
quite   consistent  either  with  the   spirit   of   Chris- 
tianity,  or  with   the  reverence   due   to   departed 
genius.       For    the    severity  with    which    he  has 
treated  the  political  character   of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  is 
not  disposed  to  apologize,  because  he  feels   the 
fullest  conviction  that  the  policy,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, of  that  celebrated  statesman,  has  inflicted 
a  more  incurable  wound  on  the  constitution,  and 
entailed  more  permanent  and  irreparable  calamities 
on  the  nation,  than  that  of  any  other  minister  in 
the  annals  of  British  history.    A  simple  reflection 
will  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  unpamlleled  mag- 
nitude of  his  apostasy,  which  is,  that  the  memory 
of  the   Son  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  vehement  op- 
poser  of  the   American   War,   the    champion; of 
Reform,  and  the  idol  of  the  people,  has  become 
the  rallying  point  of  toryism,  the  tjrpe  and  symbol 
of  whatever  is  most  illiberal  in  principle,  and  in- 
tolerant in  practice. 
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Section  I. 

On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion. 

Solon,  liie  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens,  we  are 
told,  enacted  a  law  for  the  capital  punishment  of 
every  citizen  who  should  continue  neuter  when 
patties  ran  high  in  that  republic.  He  considered, 
it  should  seem,  the  declining  to  take  a  decided  part 
on  great  and  critical  occasions,  an  indication  of 
such  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  could  be  expiated  only  by  death. 
While  we  blame  the  rigour  of  this  law,  we  must 
confess  the  principle,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
is  just  and  solid.  In  a  political  contest,  relating  to 
particular  men  or  measures,  a  well-wisher  to  his 
country  may  be  permitted  to  remain  silent ;  but 
when  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  are  at  stake,  it 
becomes  every  man  to  act  with  firmness  and  vi- 
gour. I  consider  the  present  as  a  season  of  this 
nature,  and  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
laying  before  the  public  the  reflections  it  has 
suggested. 

G  2 
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The  most  capital  advantage  an  enUghtened']^^itip9e 
can  enjoy,  is  the  liberty  of  discussing  every  stlbjBiit 
which  can  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  hlimlEtyi 
mind ;  while  this  remains,  freedom  will  fldtirisll'; 
but  should  it  be  lost  or  impaired,  its  prindjJle!^  ^rill 
neither  be  well  understood  nor  long  retaihfed*J  ^:  T6 
render  the  magistrate  a  judge  of  truth,  shd  ^^i^e 
his  authority  in  the  suppression  of  opinions,  *ffi^ 
an  inattention  to  the  nature  and  design' 6fpdntidd 
society.  When  a  nation  forms  a  govfenimeifti"lt 
is  not  wisdom  but  power  which  they  place  Hl^  Ttfe 
hand  of  the  magistrate ;  from  wheticfe  It  foll6ws, 
his  concern  is  only  with  those  obj^cfci  ^^ch'JiJiiW^ 
can '  <:^ei^e<  uj^n.  ()ti  lHA^  decotlnt  thb  adbii- 
nistration-  of  jfa^ei,  the  '{)rotectibri  of  ]J)tb^eity, 
and  the  defeAce-  olf  fevtiiy  mfember  of  the'dbnl- 
munity  from  violehcft'dttd  Outrage,  fall  uktMBfy 
within  the  province  of  th^  civil  ttiler,  'ftiir  lAiese 
may  all  be  accomplished  by  pon^  ;  btrt  aii'  att^^t 
to  distinguish  truth  from  ferror,  and  to  ddiitttfe^aiice 
one  set  of  opinions  to  the  prejudice  6f  dhfathfef,  is 
to  apply  power  in  a  manner  mischievous  iind'ttbi- 
surd.  -To  comprehend  the  reasons  on  whteW*lthfe 
right  of  pubUc  discussion  ife  foimded,  it  is'  Tequisitte 
to  remark  the  difference  between  ^^k^eWw^ '  idtid 
conducU  The  behaviour  of  men  in  society  will 
be  influenced  by  motives  drawn  from  the  prospie6t 
of  good  and  evil :  here  then  is  the  proper  depart- 
ment of  government,  as  it  is  capable  of  applying 
that  good  and  evil  by  which  actions  are  d^er- 
mined.      Truth,   oti  the   contrary,   is   qiiite   of  a 
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Section  I. 

On  the  Right  of  Public  Discussion. 

SoLON^  tiie  celebrated  legislator  of  Athens^  we  are 
told^  enacted  a  law  for  the  capital  punishment  of 
every  citizen  who  should  continue  neuter  when 
parties  ran  high  in  that  republic.  He  considered, 
it  should  seem,  the  declining  to  take  a  decided  part 
on  great  and  critical  occasions,  an  indication  of 
such  a  culpable  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth,  as  could  be  expiated  only  by  death. 
While  we  blame  the  rigour  of  this  law,  we  must 
confess  the  principle,  on  which  it  was  founded, 
is  just  and  solid.  In  a  political  contest,  relating  to 
particular  men  or  measures,  a  well-wisher  to  his 
country  may  be  permitted  to  remain  silent ;  but 
when  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  are  at  stake,  it 
becomes  every  man  to  act  with  firmness  and  vi- 
gour. I  consider  the  present  as  a  season  of  this 
nature,  and  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
laying  before  the  public  the  reflections  it  has 
suggested. 

G  2 
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we  shall  there  see  that  to  this  we  are  indebted  for 
those  improvements  in  arts  and  sciences,  which 
have  meliorated  in  so  great  a  degree  the  condition 
of  mankind.  The  middle  ages,  as  they  are  called, 
the  darkest  period  of  which  we  have  any  particular 
accounts^  were  remarkable  for  two  things  ;  the  .ex* 
treme  ignorance  that  prevailed,  and  an  excessive 
veneration  for  received  opinions;  circumstances 
which,  having  been  always  united,  operate  on. each 
other,  it  is  plain,  as  cause  and  effect.  The  whole 
compass  of  science  was  in  those  times  subject  to 
restraint ;  every  new  ofnnion  was  looked  upon  as 
dangerous.  To  affirm  the  globe  we  inhabit  to  be 
round,  was  deemed  heresy,  and  for  asserting  its 
motion,  the  immortal  Galileo  was  confined  in  the 
prisons  of  the  inquisition.  Yet,  it  is  remarkable, 
so  little  are  the  human  faculties  fitted  for  restraint, 
that  its  utmost  rigour  was  never  able  to  effect 
a  thorough  unanimity,  or  to  preclude  the  most 
alarming  discussions  and  controversies.  For  no 
sooner  was  one  point  settled  than  another,  was 
started ;  and  as  the  articles  on  which  men  professed 
to  differ  were  always  extremely  few  and  subtle, 
they  came  the  more  easily  into  contact,  and,  their 
animosities  were  the  more  violent  and  concentrated. 
The  shape  of  the  tonsure,  or  manner  in  which 
a  monk  should  shave  his  head,  would  then  throw 
a  whole  kingdom  into  convulsions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  world  has  become  more  enlightened^  this 
unnatural  policy  of  restraint  has  retired,  the  sciences 
it  has  entirely  abandoned,  and  has  taken  its  last 
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stand  on  religion  and  politics.  The  first  of  these 
was  long  considered  of  a  nature  so  peculiarly 
sacred^  that  every  attempt  to  alter  it^  or  to  impair 
the  reverence  for  its  received  institutions^  was  re- 
garded^ under  the  name  of  heresy,  as  a  crime  of  the 
first  magnitude.  Yet,  dangerous  as  fi-ee  inquiry 
may  have  been  looked  upon  when  extended  to  the 
principles  of  religion,  there  is  no  department  where 
it  was  more  necessary,  or  its  interference  more 
decidedly  beneficial.  By  nobly  daring  to  exert 
it  when  all  the  powers  on  earth  were  combined 
in  its  suppression,  did  Luther  accomplish  that  re- 
formation which  drew  forth  primitive  Christianity, 
long  hidden  and  concealed  under  a  load  of  abuses, 
to  the  view  of  an  awakened  and  astonished  world. 
So  great  is  the  force  of  truth  when  it  has  once 
gained  the  attention,  that  all  the  arts  and  policy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  aided  throughout  every 
]pttrt  of  Europe  by  a  veneration  for  antiquity,  the 
J)rejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  cruelty  of  despots, 
were  fairly  baffled  and  confounded  by  the  opposi- 
tion* of  a  solitary  monk.  And  had  this  principle 
of  firee  inquiry  been  permitted  in  succeeding  times 
to  liatve  fiill  scope,  Christianity  would  at  this  period 
hiave  been  much  better  understood,  and  the  ani- 
mosity of  sects  considerably  abated.  Religious  to- 
leration has  never  been  complete  even  in  England  ; 
but  having  prevailed  more  here  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  country,  there  is  no  place  where  the 
doctrines  of  religion  have  been  se»t  in  so  clear  a 
light,  or  its  truth  so  abljr  defended.     The  writings 
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of  deists  have  contributed  much  to  this  end.  Who- 
ever will  compare  the  late  defences  of  Christianity 
by  Locke,  Butler,  or  Clark,  with  those  of  the 
ancient  apologists,  will  discern  in  the  formal?  <&r 
more  precision  and  an  abler  method  of  rea^mdng 
than  in  the  latter ;  which  must  be  attributed  diiefly 
to  the  superior  spirit  of  inquiry  by  which  ia«6dem 
times  are  distinguished.  Whatever  aiaMei  then 
may  have  been  taken  at  the  liberty  of  dii^ussion, 
religion,  it  is  plain,  hath  been  a  gainer  by  it ;  its 
abuses  corrected,  and  its  divine  authority  settled 
on  a  firmer  basis  than  ever. 

Though  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  *  making 
these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  influen<5e'  of  free 
inquiry  in  general,  what  I  have  more  imm^ately 
in  view  is,  to  defend  its  exercise  ih  Matidil  to 
government.  This  being  an  institutiOli  pittefy 
human,  one  would  imagirie  it  were"  tii^'  ^WJper 
province  for  freedom  of  discussion  iiif  its'  Utmost 
extent.  It  is  surely  just  that  every  one  should 
have  a  right  to  examine  those  measures  b^  Whidii 
the  happiness  of  all  may  be  affected.  The  etiMtdl 
of  the  public  mind  over  the  conduct  of  minist^, 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  hsls  b^to 
regarded  by  the  best  writers,  both  in  our  own  cotaitry 
and  on  the  continent,  as  the  main  support  of  our 
liberties.  While  this  remains  we  cannot  be  en- 
slaved ;  when  it  is  impaired  or  diminished,  we  shaffl 
soon  cease  to  be  free.  'v 

Under  pretence  of  its  being  seditious  to  express 
any  disapprobation  of  the  form  of  our  govemmettt. 
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the  most  alarming  attempts  are  made  to  wrest  the 
liberty  of  the  press  out  of  our  hands.  It  is  far 
fix)m  being  •  my  intention  to  set  up  a  defence  of 
republican  principles^  as  I  am  persuaded  whatever 
imperfections  may  attend  the  British  constitution^ 
it  iS:  competent  to  all  the  ends  of  government^  and 
t]iiQ>i?i^t  adapted  of  any  to  the  actual  situation  of 
thist  kingdom.  Yet  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
crimjp  in  being  a  republican^  and  that  while  he 
obey^  the  laws^  every  man  has  a  right  to  entertain 
whftt  sentiments  he  pleases  on  our  :$9i^{0f,  govern- 
ment^ and  to  discuss  this  with  the  sami^f  jl^efidom 
a^  any  other  topic.  In  proof  of  this^  I  tsbaUibeg 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  argumei^ts. 

1.  We  may  apply  to  this  point  ip  .particular,  the 
observation  that  has  been  made  ioq,  the  ii^fluence 
of^firee  inquiry  in  general,  t]iat  it  will  i^js^e  in  the 
firmer  establishment  of  truth,  and  th^  overthrew 
of)rf^or.  l^yery  thing  that  is  really  e^etkffit,  will 
beai;j>>e:i^Wiiwtion,  it  will  even  invitp  \\,  am4  the 
mpT^  narrowly  it  is  siureyed^.to.  t^e.impre  ad- 
y^tfige  it>wiU  appear.  Is  our  cpnstitutipi^.  a  good 
on^?r,it  will  gain  in  our  esteem  by .  thp. severest 
inquiry.  Is  it  bad?  then. its  imperfections  should 
be  laid  open  and  exposed.  Is  it,  as  is  generally 
confessed,  of  a  mixed  nature,  excellent  in  theory, 
but  defective  in  its  piUQtice  ?  freedom  of  discussion 
wiU  be  still  requisite  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  source  of  its  corruptions,  and  apply  suitable 
remedies,  >  If  our  cQi^^titution  be  »that  ,  peifect 
model  of X  excellence  it  is  represented,  ittmayiboldly 
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appeal  to  the  reamm  of  aa  enlig^itened  age,  and 
need  not  rest  on  the  support  of  an  implicit  &ith. 

2.  Government  is  the  creature  of  the  peojde, 
and  that  which  they  have  created  they  surefy  have 
a  right  to  examine.  The  great  Author  of  Natme 
having  placed  the  right  of  dominion  in  no  parti- 
cular hands,  hath  left  every  point  relating  to^  it 
to  be  settled  by  the  consent  and  approbation  bf 
mankind.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  sophistry 
to  conceal  the  origin  of  pohtical  right,  it  must 
inevitably  rest  at  length  on  the  acquiescence  of  the 
people.  In  the  case  of  individuals  it  is  extremely 
plain.  If  one  man  should  overwhelm  another  with 
superior  force,  and  after  completely  subduing  him, 
under  the  name  of  government,  transmit  him  in 
this  condition  to  his  heirs,  every  one  would  exclaim 
against  such  an  act  of  iiyustice.  But  whether  the 
object  of  his  oppression  be  one,  or  a  miUion>  can 
make  no  difference  in  its  nature,  the  idea  of  equity 
having  no  relation  to  that  of  numbers.  Mr,  Burke, 
with  some  other  authors,  are  aware  that  an  .original 
right  of  dominion  can  only  be  explained  by  re- 
solving it  into  the  will  of  the  people,  yet  contend 
that  it  becomes  inalienable  and  independent  :by 
length  of  time  and  prescription.  This  fetal  mistake 
appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  from  confounding 
the  right  of  dominion  with  that  of  private  property. 
Possession  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  true,  vests  in  the 
latter  a  complete  right,  or  there  would  be  no  end 
to  vexatious  claims;  not  to  mention  that  it  is  of 
no   consequence  to  society  where   property   lies. 
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provided  its  f ^uktions  be  clear,  and  its  possession 
undisturbed.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  private  property,  to  be  held  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  ovmer,  with  Uberty  to  employ  it  in  what 
way  he  pleases,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
community.  But  the  right  of  dominion  has  none 
of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  private  possession. 
It  is  never  indifferent  to  the  commimity  in  whose 
hands  it  is  lo^ed ;  nor  is  it  intended,  in  any  degree, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  conduct  it.  Being 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  expticit  or 
impUed,  aad  existing  solely  for  their  use,  it  can  no 
more  become  independent  of  that  wiD,  ihan  wilter 
can  rise  above  its  source.  But  if  we  allow  the 
people  are  the  true  origin  of  political  power,  it  is 
absurd  to  require  them  to  resign  the  right  of  dis- 
cussing any  question  that  can  arise  either  upon  its 
form  or  its  measures,  as  this  would  put  it  for  ever 
out  of  their  power  to  revoke  the  trust  which  they 
have  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  rulers. 

3.  If  it  be  a  crime  for  a  subject  of  Great  Britain 
to  express  his  disapprobation  of  that  form  of 
government  under  which  he  hves,  the  same  con- 
duct must  be  condemned  in  the  inhabitant  q£  any 
other  country.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  a  distinction 
ought  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  British  constitution.  This  superiority 
I  am  not  disposed  to  contest;  yet  cannot  allow 
it  to  be  a  proper  reply,  as  it  takes  for  granted  that 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of  debate  and 
inquiry.     Let  a  government  be  ever  so  despotic,  it 
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is  a  chaDce.  if  those  ,)yhf9  ,§|hare  in  the  administrati^Pii 
are  not  loud  in  prQcl^iming  its  excellence*,  .[(pra. 
into  Turkey,  and  the  Pachas  of  the  provinces  will 
probably  tell  you,  that  the  Turkish  government  is 
the  most  perfect  in  the  world.     If  the  excellency 
of  a  constitution,  then,  i$  assigned  as  the  reason 
that  none  shquld  be  permitted  to  censure  it,  who, 
I  ask,  is  to  determii^e  pUrthis  its  excellence,?.  K 
you  reply,  every  man'i^  pwn  reason  will  deterqiiiie, 
you  concede  the  very. point  I  am  endc^avQuring^  t^,^ 
establish  the  liberty  of  free  inquiry  ^. if  you  reply^^ 
our  Jrul€ir)?*,.yp^.  admit,  a  p^nqipje ,, that  ,qqu^y. 
appliegj'.to  eyeyy  :gavern;i^^jQt. in  ^^,,v9Tl4,.ai»d.wai. 
lend  np. iporQ,,-supp9Jft,  !l;p  ^thc(,.B)Fitish  constituticin  • 
than  to  tH^^.pS^^iffk^J.  PSrAlgiers-     ,    :     .     ,;  .,/: 
4.  An  inquiQT  resp^jtipg.  Xh^  comparative .  excels 
lence  of  civil  cpnstitutipns  ,can..be  forbididen  on  no 
other  pretence  than  th^t  of  its  tending  toiseditik>n 
and  anarchy.     This  pk^,  however,  wiUhave  littl^; 
weight  with  those   who   reflect,  to   how  many  fiHr* 
purposes  it  has  been  .  already  -applied .;    and  that 
when  the   example  has  been   once   introduced   of 
suppressing  opinions  on  accpiunt  of  their  imagined,; 
ill  tendency,  it  has  seldoxa  been,  confined  within 
any  safe   or  reasonable  bounds.     The   doctrine  of 
tendencies   is   extremely   subtle    and   complicated. 
Whatever  would  diminish  our  veneration  for  the 
christian  religion,  or  shake  our  belief  in  the  being 
of  a  God,  will   be    allowed  to  be    of  a  very   evil 
tendency;  yet  fpiy, J  imagine,  who  a,re  acquainted 
with   history,  would  wish   to  see  the   writings  of 
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sefejjfists^  dr  dfeists  siippi-eSsedby  laW;  being  per- 
stt^ed  *  it  would  be  Ibd^g  a  very  dangerous 
pMef  in  the  hands  of  the  magistt^te,  and'  that 
trtith  is  feest  supported  hy  its  own  evidence.  '  This 
dlrttld  <)f '  Certain  opinions,  on  accouht  of  their 
tilMfehcy,  has  been  the  copious  spring  of  all  thbse 
r^K^bus  Wars  and  persecutions;  which  'kt&  the 
Afegracte  and  calamity  of  rriodeni  times. 

Whateveir  danger  iriay  result  from  the  freedom  of 
political  debate  in  some -cotrntrres,  rio  apjif^hensioh 
frdih  that  (iuartet  hefed  bc  ehtertiatilied  in  otiir '  bwn. 
K^* "inquiry  Willi riitef  ^ndkriger  the  exii^ferice  6f 
al^^66d  got^Mni^t  r  sBaf cdy  will  it  t)6  dble'  to 
Wd^k  thte  overthrdw^of^  bkd  drieU':  So^ iinbertdiii' is 
the  issue  of  all  reVoWtioiii  ^  liiii'iiuf^ht  arid  Bioody 
thfeN&tjenes  that  too  ofterr^Ui^^thett  te;  the  pfe- 
judic6  on  the  side  of  kft  ^ittWttit'^^biishm^fat  isb 
gr^,  and  th^'ihtel-e^  iiiv^ed^4h'4tfe  suppbrt  so 
p«i^^ul;'th^i'^vhile  it'^rdvideS  ill  any ' HAl^rable 
nA^ttffe  'foil^^'riie  'happiiia^s  '6f  thd^^yopl^;  it  may 
d^fy'aUUhe  efforts^  of  it^feii^ids.^  '■    '    '^    J 

^Thte  teal  danget'^'tcf'^elVeifj^-fr^^^'gbtemirien^  is 
leb^'ftdttl' its  ^nettii^s'^^hStt  fhim'4tytM:"  Sh&uld'it 
reHii^  ^  the  ttiost  ternfpdrat!*  'reforftife^  ^d  ttiaiiitkiri 
iti'^abttSeS  with  obstifi^cy,  imputiiig  cbiriplaitit  to 
fadtidtiy  calumniating  its  friends;  khd  sriiilirig  billy 
oii'ftfe  flatterers;  should  it  enCourage  informers,  atfd 
hold  fnit  rewards  to  treachery,  turnhig  eviBiy  ihin 
into  a  spy;  and'  every  neighboui*hobd  into  the  seat 
oftaii  in^ttisitidft;  tet  it  not4io^e  it  ban  long  conceal 
its<tyr«nfny  tmdti:  the  mask' of  freedoni^     These 
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are  the  avenues  through  which  despotism  must 
enter ;  these  are  the  arts  at  which  mtegritj  sickens/ 
and  freedom  turns  pale. 


Section  IL 
On  Associations. 

The  associations  that  have  been  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a|^>ear  to  me  t6 
have  trodden  very  nearly  in  the  steps  I  have  been 
describing*  Nothing  could  have  justified  this  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  comMnation  but  the  actual 
existence  of  those  insurrections  and  plots,  of  which 
no  traces  have  appeared,  except  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  They  merit  a  patent  for  insurrections 
who  have  discovered  the  art  of  conducting  them 
with  so  much  silence  and  secresy,  that  in  the  very 
places  where  they  are  affirmed  to  have  happened, 
they  have  been  heard  of  only  by  rebound  from  the 
cabinet.  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  repose  of 
unoffending  multitudes,  if  the  Associators  had  been 
able  to  put  their  mobs  in  possession  of  this  im- 
portant discovery  before  they  set  them  in  motion. 

No  sooner  had  the  ministry  spread  an  alanA 
through  the  kingdom  against  republicans  and  level-^ 
lers,  than  an  assembly  of  court-sycophants,  with  a 
placeman  at  their  head,  entered  into  what  they 
termed  an  association,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern,  whence   they    issued    accounts    of   their 
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pvoceediligB.  This  wfts  the  priinitive^  the  metropo- 
litaa  associi^on^  iviueh,  with  few  exceptions^  gave 
the  tone  to  the  succeeding^  who  did  little  more 
than  copy  its  language  and  its  spirit.  As  the 
popular  ferment  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  this  time 
in  some  measure  subsided,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  endeavour  to  estimate  the  utihty,  and  develope 
the  principles  of  these  societies. 

1.  The  first  particular  that  engages  the  atten- 
tion^. iS:  their  ^^2^r  and  unprecedented  nature. 
The. object  is  altogether  nerw.  The  political  so- 
cieties ,  that  have  b^en  hitherto  formed,  never 
tbaught  of  interfering  with  the  operations  of  law, 
bftit  were  oonetent  with,  giving,  by  their  union, 
greater  force  and  publicity  to  their  sentiments. 
Tihe;  diffusion  of  principles  was  their  object,  not 
tbe,  t  suppression ;  and,  confiding  in  the  justness  of 
th^'  cau$e>  tibey .  challenged  their  enemies  into  the 
S^  e£  cQtttroVQrsy.  These  societies,  on  the  other 
hwd^rai^  combined  with  an  express  view  to  ex- 
tHlguash;  opinions,  and  to  overwhelm  fi-eedom  of 
inquiry,  by  the  terrors  of  crkninal  prosecution. 
Tbey :  prietend  not  to  enlighten  the  people  by  the 
sjuread  of  political  knowledge,  or  to  confute  the 
errors  of  the  system  they  wish  to  discountenance  : 
they  breathe  only  the  language  of  menace :  their 
dement  is  indictment  and  prosecution,  and  their 
eriimnal  justice  formed  on  the  model  of  Rhada- 
mantbus,  the  poetic  judge  of  Hell. 

Ca9lill0tque^  auditque^  dolos  subigitque  fateri. 
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2.  They  are  not  only  new  in  their  nature  and 
complexion^  but  are  unsupported  by  any  just 
pretence  of  expedience  or  necessity.  The  British 
constitution  hath  provided  ample  securities  for  its 
stability  and  permanence.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
crown^  in  all  matters  touching  its  dignity^  are  of  a 
nature  so  high  and  weighty  as  may  rather  occasion 
alarm  than  need  corroboration.  The  oflSce  of 
Attorney  General  is  created  for  the  very  purpose 
of  prosecuting  sedition;  and  he  has  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  filmg  a  bill  against  offenders,  in  the 
King's  name,  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand 
jury.  If  the  public  tranquillity  be  threatened,  the 
King  can  embody  the  militia  as  well  as  station  the 
military  in  the  suspected  places ;  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  hnmense  patronage  and  influence 
which  flows  from  the  disposal  of  seventeen  mil- 
lions a  year,  it  must  be  evident  the  stability  of  the 
British  government  can  never  be  shaken  by  the 
efibrts  of  any  minority  whatever.  It  comprehends 
within  itself  all  the  resources  of  defence,  which  the 
best  civil  polity  ought  to  possess.  The  permanence 
of  every  government  must  depend,  however,  after 
all,  upon  opinion,  a  general  persuasion  of  its  excel- 
lence, which  can  never  be  increased  by  its  assum- 
ing a  vindictive  and  sanguinary  aspect.  While  it 
is  the  object  of  the  people's  approbation  it  will  be 
continued,  and  to  support  it  much  beyond  that 
period,  by  mere  force  and  terror,  would  be  im- 
possible were  it  just,  and  unjust  were  it  possible. 
The  law  hath  amply  provided  against  overt  acts  of 
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sedition  and  disorder^  and  to  suppress  mere  opt" 
mm  by  any  other  method  than  reason  and  argu- 
ment, is  the  height  of  tyranny.  Freedom  of  thought 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  happiness  and 
dignity  of  man  in  every  stage  of  his  being,  is  of  so 
much  more  importance  than  the  preservation  of 
any  constitution,  that  to  mfringe  the  former,  under 
pretence  of  supporting  the  latter,  is  to  sacrifice  the 
means  to  the  end. 

3.  In  attempting  to  define  the  boundary  which 
separates  the  liberty  of  the  press  fi-om  its  licen- 
tiousness, these  societies  have  undertaken  a  task 
which  they  are  utterly  uiiable  to  execute.  The 
line  that  divides  them  is  too  nice  and  delicate  to 
be  perceived  by  every  eye,  or  to  be  drawn  by  every 
mde  and  unskilful  hand.  When  a  public  outrage 
against  the  laws  is  committed,  the  crime  is  felt  in 
a  moment;  but  to  ascertain  the  qualities  which 
compose*  a  libel,  and  to  apply  with  exactness  the 
general  idea  to  every  instance  and  example  which 
may  occur,  demand  an  effort  of  thought  and  re- 
flection^ little  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  great 
mass  of  mankind.  Bewildered  in  a  pursuit  which 
they  are  incapable  of  conducting  with  propriety, 
taught  to  suspect  treason  and  sedition  in  every 
page  they  read,  and  in  every  conversation  they 
hear^  the  necessary  effect  of  such  an  employment 
must  be  to  perplex  the  understanding  and  degrade 
the  heart.  An  admirable  expedient  for  transforming 
a  great  and  generous  people  into  a  contemptible 
i  race  of  spies  and  informers ! 

VOL.    III.  H 
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For  private  individuals  to  combine  togethet  at 
all  with  a  view  to  quicken  the  vigour  of  criminal 
prosecution  is  suspicious  at  least,  if  not  illegal; 
in  a  case  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  con-* 
eemed,  all  such  combinations  are  utterly  improper^ 
The  faults  and  the  excellencies  of  a  book  are  often 
so  blended^  the  motives  of  a  writer  so  difficult  to 
ascertain^  and  the  mischiefs  of  servile  restraint  so 
alarming^  that  the  criminality  of  a  book  should 
always  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  As  one  would  rather 
see  many  criminals  escape^  than  the  punishment 
of  one  innocent  person^  so  it  is  infinitely  better  a 
multitude  of  eirors  should  be  prgpaga^e^  tbajji  pi|^ 
truth  be  suppressed.  .        . 

If  the  suppression  of  Mr.  Paine's  pamphlet  be  the 
object  of  these  societies,  they  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme;  for  the  circulation  of  his  works  ceased 
the  moment  they  were  declared  a  libel :  if  sny 
other  publication  be  intended,  they  are  premature 
and  impertinent,  in  presuming  to  anticipate  the 
decision  of  the  coiurts. 

4.  Admitting,  however,  the  principle  on  which: 
they  are  founded  to  be  ever  so  just  and  propeTj, 
they  are  highly  impolitic.  All  violence  exerted 
towards  opinions  which  falls  short  of  extermination^ 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  render  them  more 
known,  and  ultimately  to  increase  the  zeal  and 
number  of  their  abettors.  Opinions  that  are  false^ 
may  be  dissipated  by  the  force  of  argument ;  when 
they   are   true,   their    punishment    draws   towards 
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them  mMlibly  more  of  £he  public  attention,  and 
dtiables  them  to  dwell  with  more  lasting  wei^t 
and  pressm^e  on  th6  mind.  The  progress  of  rea- 
son is  aided,  in  this  case,  by  the  passions,  and  finds 
in  chriosity,  compassion,  and  resentment,  powerftd 
atctiliaries. 

When  public  discontents  are  allowed  to  vent 
themselves  in  reasoning  and  discourse,  they  sub^ 
side  into  a  calm;  but  their  confinement  in  the 
bosom  is  apt  to  give  them  a  fierce  and  deadly 
tincture.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  as  men 
are  seldom  disposed  to  complain  till  they  at  least 
imagine  themselves  injured,  so  there  is  no  injury 
which  they  will  remember  so  long,  or  resent  so 
deeply,  as  that  of  being  threatened  into  silencei 
TMs  seems  •  l&e  adding  triumph  to  oppression,  and 
insult  to  injury.  The  apparent  tranquillity  which 
may  ensue,  is  delusive  and  ominous ;  it  is  that  awful 
stillness  which  nature  feels,  while  she  is  awaiting 
the  discharge  of  the  gathered  tempest. 

The  professed  object  of  these  associations  is  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  government :  but  there 
is  one  way  in  which  it  may  strengthen  its  own 
hands  most  efiectually;  recommended  by  a  very 
veneriable  authority,  though  one  fi*om  which  it  hath 
taken  but  few  lessons.  *'  He  that  hath  clean  hands/* 
saith  a  sage  adviser,  ^' shall  grow  stronger  and 
stronger."  If  the  government  wishes  to  become 
more  vigorous,  let  it  first  become  more  pure,  lest 
an  addition  to  its  strength  should  only  increase  its 
capacity  for  mischief 

H  2 
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There  isa  chBracteri6tid)fimtuw>iiJlteiU 
aasooifiltions^  whith  is  stifficwtkt^^  acqu^kA^  liST^irMii 
tbeir  real  origin  and  ^spidt^'thabniifc  %hi('lisQeiibe^> 
almost  totals  which  theyitiiiaiittdinwffespedfffig^fpdii-' 
tical  abuses.  Had  they  been  ifatettd^^-taBi'liheir' 
title  imports^  merely  to  furnish  itn  ^tidoteitiot^fli^ 
spread  of  republican  schemes  and  *  docttiftedi<'th<^' 
would  have  loudly  asserted  the  necelssity^of  ^^elbrail; 
as  a  conciliatory  principle,  a  centre  of  iulkm>i<ini 
which  the  virtuous  of  all  descriptions  might' iliitve 
concurred.  But ;  this>  however  condueive>  tQ  tUsp 
good  'of  the  .pepple>  would  have '  defebt^^-^^hi 
whole  projecty  inrYAch  consisted  ;fin'>is^ailiiig'>fil«tM^' 
selves  of  an  adana  which  they  lbt$A  satHiBfp^  piM^ 
pared,  in  ord^  io  withdraw  th^ -][mblid' ^atii^ntk»r 
fix>m  real  -grie^vanices  to  imagina(ry'iii!Btng^*s;>'':^^ 
Hercules  of '  reform  had  penetrated -the  <'At!igei^bi 
staMe  of  abuses ; ;  the  fabric  of  c<i»li^tibn>"hith^fi*li^' 
deenoiedi  sacred>  biegan  to  totter,  !^iKl-'^^^ftpliiyeM 
were  :.apprehensive  their  iniquity  'W*5^  ^hfibi^t-'ildlli? 
In  this  perplexity  they  embratj^"ah'^^casitttt^^ 
forded  them  by  the  spread  of  certain  btJld  sSpfecu- 
Mions— (speculations  which  owed  their  ^[sjaffff^eij^^ 
to  the  corruptions  of  government)  to  diffiiseu.a^ 
panic,  and  to  drown  the  justest  complaints  in^^iHJ-' 
meaning  clamour.  The  plan  of  associating,  .thus 
commencing  in  corruption,  and  propagated  % 
imitation  and  by  fear,  had  for  its  pretext  the 
fear  of  republicanism ;  for  its  object  the  pierpetuity 
of  abuses.  Associations  in  this  light  may  be 
considered  as  mirrors   placed    to    advantage,   for 
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ptts^nA  I  i^^\  f  ^  jpisLjiBg)  \  into  ^ath  other's  hands^ 
s^nddEiti^^cmbt  iindngreati  leiftteiitomment  in  decemn^ 
th&>cpa^!ai$^^)q^'Buti(l]9ti(l^em' 'be^mre  lest  it  should 
benfoui^^.bfilWMall^  inonie  ore  so  intiuch  duped ^^as 
l^pi^m^f  l^eai  ^  i  r  (Wisdom-  •  and  truth,  the  offipimg  -  of 
^f){9k}p^m*Qin]imortial ;  but  cunning  and  deception/ 
tli(^(rli^t<lor9it0fr.the  earth>  after  glittering  for*  a 
m^mmit^i  inlosti  pass.  away. .  ■■  ■>   «      ^ 

ovIIhertC^odoiiirfAnd  sinceitity  of  these  assoeUitdwf^ 
€^lfi  piece/fiiuth  <thei[r<  other  virtues  ;:>fi)r  whileiithey^ 
pf'^l^ssHtafl^'ieombinied lib  order  >to«  preveilt  riots^and 
iiffimf3sc||«9kk^7altQniplked^  to  be  takkd  by>  rjspqblibaiksr^ 
ai^f  le;^(jH9VII»  th^  can:  ndthier  poioft;  out  the  p^r- 
S9it9ritoi  iiyh^ttkit^at ( desoriptibn  ^pjdies^!  uor  mention: 
s^ifipgle^fi^ftJfeat/W8«[v»Qt  fomented  %i  thehr  prind*^ 
pjij^^nd  ffljgag^iWf ftfeeir ,  ;sidei- 1 .  -  Therfe  havfe  'beett 
Uw^ffH>ti^^(^P^gJ[w4(  of ilateiouia  political  accoiiiM'; 
^M)lMri  J^i]n^WglbiWi/t  one  :at  Manj^hesteri  and  one  at 
Qj^Qpib^^Sflft  e^  c^iwhiiQh  hasi  been  li^velle^  lagainst 

mons,  respectm^  tlie  last  of  these,  was  extremely  illiberal.  He 
mOTneathe  noiise,  mat  the  riot  a!t  Cambridge  was  nothing  more 
^tkaxti^kiiiibie  itAoh  ciomp^i^d  1^.  AfUsgi^Veroiae  of  his  consti- 
^fB^ii^ViMii^n^^^  tpspeakise^txpun; words,: to  sing  God 

Mr.  MiiSgrave,  with  whom  1  have  the  pleasure  of  being  well  ac- 
^|(dintija>^M*<4i^Uer  ^ty  of  littering  seditiibus  discourse,  nor 
di^7he,\-J  j^nft^v^ertain,  o^iUpljr  with  the  reijuisition;  His  whole 
cmipjB  jCwp^ts  irjLj  fh.^  Ipye  of,iis,  qountry,  and  a  zeal  .for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  It  would  be  happy  for  this  nation,  if  a  portion 
oifty,  tfHhe  mte'^ty  and  disinterested  virtue  which  adorn  his 
chatactBU  (Cinld/be>  infbied  ^xAo  otar  great  men. 
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The  Crown  and  Anchor  association*  w  it  wai^ 
first  in  order  of  time,  seems  also  determined^  by 
pushing  to  a  greater  length  the  maxims  of  arbitraiy 
power^  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  every  other 
respect.  The  divine  right  of  monarchy,  the  sacred 
anointing  of  kings,  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance^  are  the  hemlock  and  night-shade  wliich 
these  physicians  have  prescribed  for  the  health  of 
the  nation ;  and  are  yet  bnt  a  specimen  of  a  more 
fertile  crop  which  they  have  promised  out  of  the 
hot-bed  of  their  depravity.  The  opmions  which 
they  have  associated  to  suitress,  are  contained, 
they  tell  us,  in  the  terms  liberty  and  equality ; 
after  which  they  proceed  to  a  duU  harangue  on 
the  mischiefs  that  must  flow  from  equalizing  pro- 
perty. All  mankind,  they  gravely  tell  us,  are  not 
equal  in  virtue,  as  if  that  were  not  sufBciently 
evident  from  the  existence  of  their  society.  The 
notion  of  equality  in  property,  was  never  seriously 
cherished  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  unless  far  the 
purpose  of  calumny :  and  the  term  trans{^[anted 
from  a  neighbouring  country,  never  intended  there 
any  thing  more  than  equality  of  rights — ^as  o^^sed 
to  feudal  oppression  and  hereditary  distinctions. 
An  equality  of  rights  may  consist  with  the  greatest 
inequality  between  the  things  to  which  those  rights 
extend.  It  belongs  to  the  very  natm*e  of  property, 
for  the  owner  to  have  a  foil  and  complete  right 
to  that  which  he  possesses,  and  consequently  for 
all  properties  to  have  equal  rights ;  but  who  is  ?o 
ridiculous  as  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the  possiB^&^ 
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swns  themselves  are  equal  ?  A  more  alarming  idea 
cannot  be  spread  among  the  people^  than  that  there 
is  a  lai^e' party  iready  to  abet  them  in  any  enterprise 
of  depredation  and  plmider.  As  all  men  do  not 
know  that  the  element  of  the  associators  is  calumny, 
they  are  really  in  danger  for  a  while  of  being  believed, 
and  must  thank  themselves  if  they  should  realize 
the  plan  of  equality  their  own  malice  has  invented. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Law,  a  very  re- 
spectoble  gentleman,  who  had  joined  the  Crown 
and  Anchor  society,  has  publicly  withdrawn  his 
name,  disgusted  with  their  conduct ;  by  whom 
we  aw  informed  they  receive  anonymous  letters, 
vilifying  -the  characters  of  persons  of' the  first  emi- 
nence, and  that  they  are  in  avowed  alliance  with 
the  ministry  for  prosecutions,  whom  they  intreat 
to  order  the  Solicitor-General  to  proceed  on  their 
suggestions.  When  such  a  society  declares  itself 
to  be  unconnected  with  any  political  party,  our 
respect  for'  human  nature  impels  us  to  believe  it, 
and  to  hope  their  appearance  may  be  considered 
as  an  era  in  the  annals  of  corruption,  which  will 
tmnsmit  their  names  to  posterity  with  the  en^ 
comiums  they  deserve.  With  sycophants  so  base 
and  venal,  no  argument  or  remonstrance  can  be 
expected  to  have  any  success.  It  is  in  v^in  to 
apply  to  teason  when  it  is  perverted  and  abused, 
to  shame  when  it  is  extinguished,  to  a  "conscience 
which  has  ceased  to  admonish  :  I  shall  therefore 
leave  them  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that 
true   philosophical  indifference  which  steels  them 
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thl^cP^ritetapt.  of  )|fyi)<|»toist2ijKiett.floitTO((oiq  ai  iud 
itioSUHhe  raidocittiims^iabibrittaiKvi^<»f^ 

^potitipftl  <;t^r  OB  the  fimtr.  ap|>e^i»ttce'^iof>i«^i^ 

:il»o  ft^n4$>i)f  liberty ;  should  laalsQitir  ilteB4^a3%3ie 

,,9ptaJio^:,prQj)Qsed  m&y  beiinnoofititjrbijskiitihfttjwe- 

i>$Kie^  1$  faj^ai^j^drtbe;nu>mentifiii^ 

i6iHl]^{  tbeicpijio^  Qft  |»wiity,i  fch^'iiibfcoal^ 

I  iE^tlrii4es?4i  Ayir^  mcKtp^  ■.  -.aft  ( j&i»  «x]^e«||)ibs 

9iujl|]ii^§k[i/^  .d^e^tiD*0<|0n)imor4i(nr^Q]rDu6  Bldanrcd: 

t^gt)iWiU{  st€i9Jtj^  boli9A<r!^.ttDleilatikil 

)b  ^)ii'U\'i  an  iloir;^  otai  Hr";    :;;•]  .T(i  »Miinhf([(j.t>  ^n  *io 

Ow  a  Heform  of  Parliament.  .^^, 

\[yt:WUA%Wimi^^iSifkeific^  oC  opkatk>n  fntar^r  tedoripJaoe 
in  points  of  less  iiii|y)i!tancey  thdreiiisbndJiikiT^ 
tfef  >frieodd<  of  ifitfeedom  acre  entirelj^  >agteed^  tffit  is, 
>tJbe  n]^ce^ityt  (^:irefe(rm<in  the  represqntatioiiLturQ^ 
tiiy oTify  (^  vth^(  :En^kf  constitution  ^  ptresantfir  ( tioDTee 
ii^diapendelit;  powca^;  the  King  as-iexebutii»{h«ddl, 
lyithi  a  negative; ;  'in  ,thei  legislatum  i; .  t  an  feredibaiijr 
House  of  Peers;!  and  an  a£sembly  > o£ ( iCoilGniicriw, 
who  are  appointed  to  represent :  the  (nation  at  laa^. 
From  this  enumeration  it  is  plaink^  vthat  the;peo|)le 
of  {England  can  have.no  hbertyyithatiej,  net  shdue 
in  feartoing' ,  the  lawsj,  but ;  what  1  they  exect  thitwigh 


ifisB  iitiodadn  «^dhcr laM  bf  those' b^^es^ji  tadr  ti^^ 
but  in  proportion.teritstemde^ekidekicer  )$£  «b^  oth^. 
dllBe-Jd^dfa^ndbnosr  dfherefore  'of  the  House  •  of  *  ^Som- 
tnDiv//ds3tfae^tc<Muitmlion>^tduoh  tibe  whdei  £^Hc 
fiofecrafciliibtety  rtestoi  > » ?  Jlejiresentatioti  ftiay  bd  Wh- 
£kidfeK(l.oas^>:i»MB^k!te'  wheii  it  collects  to  ^a  i^lBc^t 
5«[£ent|)aatl  toanibDats  with  perfect  fldeHty^  thie  v^ 
'Stt^tiHfdnlsrciofttbe  people;  but  thii?  jt 'maf' Mi^f 
aiiciMi^iByii^i^li^Ougb^varibui^oai^^     If  M^^t- 
lor&i^erbal  )#ihai»^yd' 4^^  aiidf'Df>ll'pte^UfiStr 

^4»:dto'>a»d|>^i^))tlonf  if  >its  dl^atibii  ig  suffld^^t 
totmablB  tt/«t0>i)i^ibB>ithe}«pMt^icff'a  >^i^^ 
itftjKtB»liiit^^Ki(i3iibei  odfriipted^%<^ti^sifiry<iiifltlen^^^ 
^ibinmiped  1 3^y J  the<  p]ro9pi^dl  iof  ^  ^^ 
it  may^  bynfctes^.  ikie£aiib;nnbt  oifly'^&i^}oiEithe^>md 
of  its  appointment,  but  fall  into  such  an  entire  de- 
pendence on  the  0[X0ctttivei-)H^anch,  as  to  become 
a  most  dangerous  instrumer^t  pf  arbitrary  power. 
The  usurpation  of  the  emperors  at  Rome  would 
^aialq  hai^  ^lecn  rsafe^qunless  dt >  HM^  coaeilftled^self 
ffodlmd[ith0(f(»m[raiiti^s  ofa^sei^^  to  ^.nuoq  nr 

jsi^tatioo^tfitrpres^nt,  is  tx^D  jobtioui^'  tc^i^escap^  'the 
^ttkititfn^<«t£  I  the  m^fitr i  canikl$$i  i  dbsdret^  (Whilfe, 
.Ibh9di:^htith0  )fluctuatiti>n  >f6lf  htfi3»ani  dftsAt^p^vdmty 
vto^si  of  j(  tanciemt  ^ .  Aote '  baK^e  <  J  fall€iA^  'into  ^^>  (M*ay, 
,«ndntiie  )iribrea$dj  of  ^ommdr<je  has  T^sAd  dbsdlite 
hwoildts  ntoti;8pleiid()ur  and  ^^tirictioni  tbe^  sOate 
^oii^prd^eiltiildoni  I  landing  still  >  amidst  ^h^^^vabt 
chdngfis,  poiixtd  rback  4;b'  an^  order  tof^tiiiiigS'%hi<fli  mo 
h^aagsr^  i^bsistsr;  h  I  rThe^  opt&lent^  "townsi  of  Biniiing- 
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ham^  Manchegter^  and '  Leeds,  send  no  member^ 
to  parKament;  the  decayed  boroagfas  of  Cocnwall 
aj^oint  a  multitude  of  representatives.  •  Old  Sioisim 
sends  two  members^  though  there  are>  not  ^  mote 
than  one  or  two  families  that  reside  m  it.  The 
disproportion  between  those  who  vote  for  repre- 
sentatiyes  and  the  people  at  large  is  so  great,  that 
the  majority  of  our  House  of  CcMnmons  is  chosen 
4>y  less  than  eight  <  thousand^  in  a  kingdom  coa^ 
fiisting  of  as  many  millions.  Mr.  Burgh^  in  his 
Excellent  political  disquisitions^  has  -made  a  veiy 
laborious  calculation  on  this  head^  from  winch  it 
appears,  that  the  affairs  of  this  great  empire  are 
decided  by  the  suffrages  of  between  five  ^imI  six 
thousand  elector^;  so  that  our  repre«entiatipn,  in- 
stead of  being  co-extended  with  the  people,  fails  of 
this  in  a  proportion  that  is  truly  enormous*  The 
qualifications,  moreover,  that  confer  the  right  of 
election,  are  capricious  and  irregular.  In  some 
places  it  belongs  to  the  corporation, '  or  to  tiiose 
whom  they  think  proper  to  make  free ;  in  some 
to  every  housekeeper ;  in  others  it  is  attached 
to  a  particular  estate,  whose  proprietor  is  absolute 
lord  of  the  borough,  of  which  he  makes  his  ad- 
vantage, by  representing  it  himself,  or  disposing 
of  it  to  the  best  bidder.  In  counties  the  right  of 
election  is  annexed  only  to  one  kind  of  property, 
that  of  freehold ;  the  proprietor  of  copyhold  land 
being  entirely  deprived  of  it,  though  his  political 
situation  is  precisely  the  same.* 

*  Many  of  these  extraordinary  anomalies,  so  long  acknowledged^ 
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The;  consequence  of  this  perplexity  in  the  quali- 
Scations  of  electors  is  often  a  tedious  scrutiny  and 
examination  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons^  prolonged  to  such  a  lengthy  that  there 
is  no  time  when  there  are  not  some  boroughs  en- 
tirely unrepresented.  These  gross  defects  in  our 
representation  have  struck  aU  sensible  men  very 
fcM'oibly;  even.Dr-  Paley,  a  courtly  writer  .in  the 
main^  declares^  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
countiy  have  httle  more  concern  in  the  appomt- 
ment  of  parhament^  than  the  subjects  of  the.Giiaiid 
Seignior  at  Constantinople. 

.  On  the  propriety  of  the  several  plans  which  have 
beCTi  proposed  to  remedy  these  evils,  it  isi  not  for 
me  to.decidet;;  I  shall  choose  rather,  ito  point  out 
two  general  principles  which  pught,  in  my  opinion, 
to.  pervade  every  plan  of  parliamentary  reform ;  the 
first  .o£  which  respects  the  mode  of  election,  the 
second  the  independence  of  the  elected.  In  prder  to 
giw  the  people  ^  true  representation^  let  its  ba^S:  be 
enlarged,  and  the  duration  of  parliaments  shortened. 
The  first  of  these  improvements  would  diminish  bri^ 
bery  and  corruption,  lessen  the.  violence  and  tumult 
of  elections,  and  secure  to  the  people  a  real  and  un- 
equivocal organ  for  the  expression  of  their  sentiments. 

Were   every  householder  in  town  and  country 
permitted  to  vote,  the  number  of  electors  would  be 

and  their  baneM  effects  so  often  lamented,  are  corrected  and  re- 
moved  by  the  "  Reform  Bill,"  which,  with  the  King's  concurrence, 
was  brought  into  parliament  under  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  received  the  Royal  assent  June  7tb,  1832. — Ed. 
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so'gteat^itfaat  asitia^zEVt^ol-  iiiidi»iby  ^ulttthb'^iibtei 
to  hidSithek  jrmds,  Ao  .nbiiuias ittAlkniaiefflf^oviBt* 
bdj ^ sufficient  to  ilnn  theirits^ffirdges-j  >i)/fVhel)'plim| 
Mifaifab  the  Duke  of  AicJiiiicaid>^i»olmibiekidedfrvi^;> 

i£ ' .  I  i  ( miBtake  not^ ;  still  •.  Mote  •€an]|»lielieiisiv&v '  i  uo^^ 
oludmg  all  that  were  of  age^  etsccpt  iiieii]al(tortantsJ 
$iy  this  i»^an$>  the  different  passioaM  andrpne^tdiees' 
of  ]Q$e^;;M^ould  check  ^ach  other^  tfaci  >  predoottna^^ 
(rf  anyf  paa1:icularrf0r  local  interest,  be  kept  deiwilij 
and/^m  »thQ  ^^hole.  fthere^woidd  >  retsult  thatigKM^tf/' 
iif^mio^  M^mhi  I WQidd.  jPonvey  5;rith:  rpi^^ispm ! thfif 

U#J>i^^d.lS€|We^flth?fipe^ple.h    .hj;    >l.lj    t..    ^-lodtifi; 

j  i'^^  |t^ide# ,  [^ift^  )^ot[hw  greafe  rimpirpijfffwnWffl^ 

Mich^liflem^fr^^ff^  gmatcouncfl),^  ^e  kjngsl«(te/ 
w^t!*PP5Wte{i  ttP  jn^efr  rader..AlfrM(^c^ jajjygftKii 
anfilihyr 4iye^,fiipci^nt :9tatute$  j^cr c^the^i C|0»qiLU^%i 
\h^  king  \v^s,I^«pd|>to  summon.^,p^rhw^§nt;>^veQ/[| 
5re?f,,flr{^pj?r^,if  need  be;  when,>ifeft r^Wpcly >^) 

l9^e?^^sg-j(f>f^y:thw  latter  phrase,  .i3iy,pth^  W^iKf^y 
QhaT)^?:#ft  Spw»4  \^  was  enacted,  k^f  hpMiijgf^i 
p^Ji^flp^flt^. j^hpul^y  pot  be  intennititediab^^^lSvi|fpftl 
yi9^,^  i3p^t|,j3^pn  th^  first  of  Kjaig.rM^^lliftvii^jfe 
isi,4eql4)r^;3,s  pni^  of  the  rights,  of.  the.  people]);^)^**! 
for , re4r^3s  of .  ^[  grievances,  .  and  ,pT!^?(]^9g> j*^j 
Ut^?,,  ,.  parliaments  omght  to  be  he^ldiifr^uftnfty^y) 
which. w^^, again  reduced  to  a  certainty . by;  laTiot^ej?* 
st^tujt^e^,  wl^ch  enacts,  th?ft  a|  nieyyij^^lianjpnttfjfJiaiHi 
b^..S^ll?4.  ^ithHi;^l^T^^' jea^S;  (^%i;3t}i€i^,t^mii33tip», 
of  the   former.     To .thiSi  terip,  4*4  -they  continue 
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^O'^h^  jrefa«iIiQii  iMiikliB,  dihe  j^eptennial  -aet!<was! 
pas^d^Htfiider^ioitbc^hpretraibe  .loi  ^minishidgi -^ the) 
^xpente  itrf)  jdbotions^  i aosd  •  Ipriiberving;  the '  kin^oiii' 
against/ itheifdepigiiJB  o£"the  Fret^der.  Ai'ndbl^: 
Lord'^-tdidernredi  lo^  <^iat  occasioii,  be^"vtas  :-att>ab 
utt«i)i<)«s(ftb'describe  the  nature  of  thi»^ioici%ed 
paiiliaaBneii<tj[  i^viless  he>  were  allowed  is»' hornaw  k; 
phmab  frpm  t^e- Athanasian*  Greed rfdrfitfii^als 
''t^iekker'  ctesltied,  not'  begotteh, '  ibtit'  prbci^edlk^lt' 
WUhMWfe '  ^sputittg  the '  'apii^ht"iiifc«i!tk)n*^^«tf'  thife' 
authors  of  this  act,  it  ifcl^fififf/ltHey'ttfighfr  'Otf 'tkfe- 
samd  I  i^ftedpi^!  (ih^t>e !  :v<^do  ^isetfiiiiyivei^ )  <  peipl«^, 

^i>th^('teit^ct('J^»HU!^eV^r -H^uyifi'  'ti  <'«MWIfilietN:' 
(tfi'ttiat  ^ott^«^tiMiiessI  iA  ft0l^d3;<\«j9&obj'4tlt)^i 

\ti^!^-;(fbl-  «H*  ^^BUi*''ol';*i8  ■iaoate«t;'^^utei''^'d* 
haaaad  'ithe'  ifc<^5*  ( And  >  -hafj^ftssss  Mif  iftktttf^i'fftnaijjf 

M=is^iA<foi6n^)e,(tti«t  ^'S6<  krge-i'J«j^a^'>'#  aviia^ 
life' J  /as  i  «e*tMi  ^ J«3a»si'  he ' '  ah-ould' '  *MWir^  fee  mU  '-V^ 
(^edi'Ohef  e*tot«''ri€!' may  ha*«  '(Saftttftf^^'^ttfe' 
dhtoii^'i^  a?'i%pX^entativ^  but'fefe  cbfaipMed^WiSfee' 
i&n?^e^fy«yr  tli^pjtig  deceit '}ftt()''^oi*iJ)tibl}^''a' 
h^l^ss'^i^tkc/i^'df  the  cdni@lh^'bf>'his(Uh1!af^tsi( 
aiid"«h^i'ri6ni^,ttf'*hi9  dtfflhtry.'  "litfihg ^'thtf  ^e^tff 
I^«d"'yf  'paJ»U4meirt#''^' rltftJoh'  fli&y^i8ikdiiii''fti6' 
^iliteSMJ'pbBSlWe  ich&ngeS'j^'iMy-dfeeild  Uy'^'iufe'' 
tie^im^ 'Of  illl  '{Jotlns^ls, '  froifil ^Ate  ''M^hfeSl;  '^n«fdie' 
of '4fe"f()rttihe^"Cdnhe  -leyw^s*  '^ijlt  "df^dei&^ssJoi^ ; 
iii- 'b-d«tti^'ieJdka(l§efed;  tit^ '  credit '  sUttki"  and'  ft^ 
\*^ightf'ttKa6st''ttoihiJlfetdy^MiBiMt*d'^itt''the''S<5ate 
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of  empire.  Ruin  and  felicity  ate  seldotn  dispensdl 
by  the  same  hand;,  nor  is  it  I&ely  any  succour  iff 
calamity  should  flow  from  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  those,  by  whose  folly  and  wickedness  it  was 
inflicted. 

The  union  between  a  representative  and  his 
constituents  ought  to  be  strict  and  entire ;  but 
the  septennial  act  has  rendered  it  little  more  than 
nominal.  The  duration  of  parliament  sets  its 
members  at  a  distance  from  the  people,  begets  a 
notion  of  independence,  and  gives  the  minister  so 
much  leisure  to  insinuate  himself  intb  their  graces, 
that  before  the  period  is  expired,  they  become  very 
mild  and  complying.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  used  to 
say,  that  *' every  man  had  his  price;"  a  maxiln 
on  which  he  relied  with  so  much  security,  that- 
he  declared  he  seldom  troubled  himself  with  the 
election  of  members,  but  rather  chose  to  stay 
and  buy  them  up  when  they  came  to  market.  A 
very  interesting  work,  lately  published,  entitled, 
"  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,"  unfolds  some  p&rts 
of  this  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  the  reader  will 
probably  think  equally  new  and  surprising.  There 
is  a  regular  office,  it  seems,  that  of  manager  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  generally  devolves  on 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  consists  in 
securing,  at  all  events,  a  majority  in  parliament 
by  a  judicious  application  of  promises  and  bribes. 
The  sums  disbursed  by  this  honourable  office  are 
involved  under  the  head  of  Secret  Service  Money ; 
and  so  delicate  is  this  employment  of  manager  of 
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the.Hmfle  ^f  Commons  considered,  that  we  have 
an  account  in  the  above-4nentioned  treatise^  of  a 
new  arrangement  of  ministry,  which  failed  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  different  parties  could 
not  agree  on  the  proper  person  to  fill  it.* 

This  secret  influence  which  prevails,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  extremely  disgraceful;  nor  can  it 
ever  be  effectually  remecHed,  but  by  contracting 
the  duration  of  parliamentsi 

If  it  be  objected  to  annual  parliaments,  that  by 
this  means  the  tumult  and  riot  attendant  on 
elections  will  be  oftener  repeated ;  it  ought  to  be 
remembered,  that  their  duration  is  the  chief  source^ 
of  these  d^orders.  .  Render  a  seat,  in  the  House  of 
Commons*  of  less. value,  and  you  diminish  at  once 
the  violence  of  the  struggle.  In  America,  the 
election  of  representatives  takes  place  throughout 
that  vast  continent,  in  one  day,  with  the  greatest 
tranquillity. 

*  Aal  have  taken  xoy  information  on  this  head  entirely  on  the 
ai^^ority  of  the  wojpk.  called  "  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham,"  the^ 
reader  may  not  be  displeased  with  the  following  extract,  from  vol.  ii. 
page  12l.  "  The  management  of  die  House  of  Commons,  as  it 
is  c^ed,  is  a  confidential  department  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  public  accounts  it  is  immersed  under  the  head  o£ 
secret  service  money.  It  is  usually  given  to  the  secretary  of  state 
when  that  post  is  filled  by  a  commoner.  The  business  of  the  de- 
partment, is  to.  distribute  with  art  and  policy  amongst  the  mem*- 
bers  who  have  no  ostensible  places,  sums  of  money,  for  their 
support  during  the  session ;  besides  contracts,  lottery  tickets,  and 
other  douceurs.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance,  at  the  end  of 
a  session,  for  a  gentleman  to  receive  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pounds  for  his  services**^ 
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In  a  mixed  constitution  like  ours,  it  is  impossHde 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  an  indfepiiiKteoft 
parliament ;  for  as  it  is  here  om*  freedom  t^nsists, 
if  this  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  aribitmrj 
power  once  fails>  we  can  oppose  no  other.  Shotild 
the  king  atteiiipt  to  govern  without  a  parliament, 
or  should  the  upper  house  pretend  to'^l^isfatte 
independently  of  the  lower^  we  should  immeffiatefy 
take  the  alarm ;  but^  if  the  House  of  Commons  ftflb 
insensibly  undet  the  control  of  the^' other' two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  our  dbn^er  ^  gifeater, 
because  our  apprehdisions  are  less.  .  The  forms 
of  a  free  constitution  surviving,  when  its  spirit  is 
extinct,  would  perpetuate  slavery  by  xeridAririg  it 
more  concealed  and  secure.  On  this  account,  I 
apprehend,  did  Montesquieu  predict  the  loss  of  our 
freedom,  from  the  legislative  power  becoming  more 
corrupt  than  the  executive ;  a  crisis  to  which,  if  it 
has  not  arrived  already,  it  is  hastening  apace. 
The  immortal  Locke,  far  from  looking  with  the 
indifference  too  common  on  the  abuises '  in  '  our 
representation,  considered  all  improper  liifluence 
exerted  in  that  quarter  as  threatening  the  very 
dissolution  of  government.  Thm,  says  he,  to  re- 
gulate candidates  and  electors^  and  new  model  the 
wai/s  of  election,  what  is  it  but  to  cut  up  the  govern- 
ment  by  the  roots,  and  poison  the  very  fountain  of 
public  security  f 

No  enormity  can  subsist  long  ^nthout  meeting 
with  advocates ;  on  which  accoxmt  we  Heed  nbt 
wonder,  that  the  corruption  of  parliament  has  be6tt 
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jQi£|t^Sadrimderwt|M;;^mU4^  d^  of  influepce^ 

th^B^.^/must  i>ain  every  virtuous  mind  to  see 
%  jdD}]gbtened  Paley  engaged  in  its  defence.  If 
^laepober;  votes  consistently  with  his  convictions, 
j^Sr.conduct,  in  that  instance^  has  not  been  deter- 
q^^lbx  influence;  but  if  he  votes  oflierwise, 
fffV^^  ^  what  gentle  name  you  please,  he  forfeits 
^::ifd§gpt;y;  nor  is  it  possible  to  mark  the 
bfHVi^|a4es.  '  which  should  limit  his  compliance ; 
^  if-he may  deviate  a  little,  to  attain  the  See. of 
W^e^sti^r,  he  may  certainly  step  a  little  farther, 
^P^^ch.the  dignity  of  Primate*  How  fsuniliax 
la^i^  .  ;the :  fu^a/c^e  of  cprrupti<xn  -  have  become, 
Ifhen; id;  ph^ofiopl^ical  moralist^.. a  minister  of  reli- 
fioii^.^of  great^tal^ts  ajpul .  yirtu^e,  fnthe  cabnrer 
^nienjb,  of  his  'Htudy^f  doec;  not  h^t^te  to  become 
itpfjuWic  afiologistl 

,  ^Thj^  .  nepessity  of ,  a  reform  in  , the. xu^nstitution 
Q^poxliai^e^tiif!  in  nothing  mpre  obvious  t^an  in 
^  a£c§;idanqy  ,of :  the  aristocracy*  Thi^. ,  colos^ 
^^^^tr^s  both  hpjases  of  parliament ;  lejgislatea  ,in 
(fif^^^d  exerts  a  domineering  influence  over  the 
a|^r.^^;Jt  is  humiliating,  at  the  approach  of  m 
e|)^c|if)n^  ,J;o  see  a  whole  county  send  a  deputation 
t<^,  1^.  Earl  or  Duke,  and  b^  a  representative  as 
you  .^oul^  h^  an  alms.  A  multitude  of  laws  have 
t^^en  Irai^  isvtrue,  to  prevent  all  interference 
of  peers  in  elections ;  but  they  neither  are .  nor 
can  be  ejBTe^tual,  while  the  House  of  Commons 
pgens  it^  doprs  to  their  sons  and  brothers.  If  our 
liJ^eiftys^apeft^Sri?!?  the  l?^^an.ce  and  control  of  the 

VOL.  III.  I 
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respective  orders  in  the  state^  it  must  be  extremely, 
absurd  to  blend  them  together^  by  placing  .the 
father  in  one  department  of  the  legislature^  and  his 
family  in  the  other. 

Freedom  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  derive  great 
security  from  the  existence  of  a  regular  opposition.; 
an  expedient  which  is,  in  my  opinion^  both  tl^e 
offspring  and  the  cherisher  of  faction.  That  a 
minister  should  be  opposed,  when  his  measures 
are  destructive  to  his  country,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt ;  that  a  systematic  opposition  should  be 
maintained  against  any  man,  merely  as  a  minis- 
ter,  without  regard  to  the  principles  he  may  pro-, 
fess,  or  the  measures  he  may  propose,  which  is 
intended  by  a  regular  opposition,  appears  to  me  ^a 
most  corrupt  and  unprincipled  maxim.  When  a 
legislative  assembly  is  thus  thrown  into  parties, 
distinguished  by  no  leading  principle,  however 
warm  and  animated  their  debates^  it  is  plain,  they 
display  only  a  struggle  for  the  emoluments  of  oiBce* 
This  the  people  discern,  and  in  consequence,  listen 
with  very  httle  attention  to  the  representations  of 
the  minister  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  minority  ^^n 
the  other ;  being  persuaded  the  only  real  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  one  is  anxious  to  gain 
what  the  other  is  anxious  to  keep.  If  a  measure, 
be  good,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  nation  from 
whom  it  proceeds ;  yet  will  it  be  esteemed  by  the 
opposition  a  point  of  honour  not  to  let  it  pass, 
without  throwing  every  obstruction  in  its  way.  If 
we  listen  to  the  minister  for  the   time  being,  the 
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nation  is  always  flourishing  and  happy;  if  we 
hearken .  to  the  opposition^  it  is  a  chance  if  it  be 
not  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  In  an  assembly 
convened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs  of  a  nation, 
how  disgusting  to  hear  the  members  perpetually 
talk  of  their  connexions,  and  their  resolution  to  act 
with  a  particular  set  of  men,  when,  if  they  have 
happened  by  chance,  to  vote  according  to  their 
convictions  rather  than  their  party,  half  their 
speeches  are  made  up  of  apologies  for  a  conduct 
so  new  and  unexpected !  When  they  see  men 
united  who  agree  in  nothing  but  their  hostility  to 
the  nainister,  the  people  fall  at  first  into  amaze- 
ment and  irresolution ;  till  perceiving  political 
debate  is  a  mere  scramble  for  profit  and  power, 
they  endeavoxir  to  become  as  corrupt  as  their 
betters.  It  is  not  in  that  roar  of  faction  which 
deafens  the  ear  and  sickens  the  heart,  the  still 
voice  of  Liberty  is  heard.  She  turns  firom  the 
disgusting  scene,  and  regards  these  struggles  as  the 
pangs  and  convulsions  in  which  she  is  doomed  to 
expire. 

The  aera  of  parties,  flowing  from  the  animation 
of  freedomi,  is  ever  followed  by  an  aera  of  faction, 
which  niarks  its  feebleness  and  decay.  Parties 
are  founded  on  principle^  factions  on  men ;  under 
the  first,  the  people  are  contending  respecting 
the  system  that  shall  be  pursued;  under  the 
second,  they  are  candidates  for  servitude,  and  are 
only  debating  whose  livery  they  shall  wear.     The 

purest  times  of  the  Roman  republic  were  distin- 
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guished  by  violent  dissensions ;  but  they  consisted 
in  the  jealousy  of  the  several  orders  oi  the  state 
among  each  other ;  on  the  ascendance  of  the  patri? 
cians  on  the  one  side^  and  the  plebeians  on  the 
other ;  a  useM  struggle,  which  maintained  the 
balance  and  equipoise  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
progress  of  corruption  things  took  a  turn;  the 
permanent  parties  which  sprang  from  the  fixed 
principles  of  government  were  lost,  and  the  citi- 
zens arranged  themselves  under  the  standard  of 
particular  leaders,  being  bandied  into  factions, 
under  Marius  or  Sylla,  Caesar  or  Pompey ;  whfle 
the  republic  stood  by  without  any  interest  in  ttie 
dispute,  a  passive  and  helpless  victim.  The  crisis 
of  the  fall  of  freedom,  in  difierent  nations,  with 
respect  to  the  causes  that  produce  it,  is  extremely 
uniform.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient  fac- 
tions, we  hear  much  in  England  of  the  Bedford 
party ;  the  Rockingham  party ;  the  Portland  party ; 
when  it  would  puzzle  the  wisest  man  to  point 
out  their  political  distinction.  The  useful  jea- 
lousy of  tlie  separate  orders  is  extinct,  being  all 
melted' down  arid  blended  into  one  mass  of '  cor- 
ruptibhi  l^liiB  Hfobsy  of  Commons  looks  with  lio 
jealousy  on  the  riouse  of  Lords,  nor  the  House 
of  Lords  on  tfte  Hoiise  of  Conitrioiis;  the  struggle 
in  both!  is  mairitairied  by  the  airibitiori  bf  powerful 
individuals  and  families,  between  whbiri  the  king- 
dom is  thrown  as  the  pfize,  and  the  moment  they 
unite,  they  perpetuate  its  subjection  and  ditide  its 

spoils.  '-^^••■-■MiM       ni       ■ 
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Ftom  a  late  instance^  we  see  they  quarrel  only 
about  the  partition  of  the  prey^  but  are  imanimous 
in  defending  it.  To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
the  band  of  illustrious  patriots  of  which  he  is  the 
leader^  it  will  however  be  remembered,  that  they 
stood  firm  against  a  host  of  opponents,  when,  as- 
sailed  by  every  species  of  calumny  and  invective, 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  the  reproaches  of 
the  present,  and  the  admiration  of  all  future  times. 
If  any  thing  can  rekindle  the  sparks  of  Freedom, 
it  will  be  the  flame  of  their  eloquence ;  if  any 
thing  can  reanimate  her  faded  form,  it  will  be  the 
vigour  of  such  minds. 

The  disordered  state  of  our  representation,  it 
is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  must  be  remedied, 
some  time  or  other ;  but,  it  is  contended,  that  it 
would  be  improper,  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
poUtical  ferment  that  occupies  the  minds  of  men, 
and  the  progress  of  republican  principles ;  a  plau- 
sible objection,  if  delay  can  restore  public  tran- 
quillity ;  but  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  wiU 
have  just  a  contrary  effect  It  is  hard  to  conceive, 
how  the  discontent  that  flows  frpm  the  abuses  of 
government  can  be  allayed  by  j  their  being  per- 
petuated. If  they  are  of  suphja  ji^ature  that  they 
■can  neither  be  palliated  qj:  ^^e^.  and  are  made 
the  grpund.  of  inyective  ag^gb^^^^^jt^jB,  whole  of  our 
constiljution,,^e.jn^  ithey-ji|;^^, b^i^t  frieijds  who 
wish  tp  cut  ,9|]f  tipj^  Q^^oj^^fii^^c^iidal  and  com- 
plaint? The,  (l^Qry^flip^^f^(f^^  we  say, 
and  justly,  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world; 
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the  cavils  of  its  enemies,  then,  derive  their  force 
entirely  from  the  disagreement  between  that  theory 
and  its  practice ;   nothing  therefore  remains^  but 
to  bring  them  as  near  as  human  afiairs  will  admit 
to  a  perfect   correspondence.     This  will  cut  up 
faction  by  the  roots,  and  immediately  distinguish 
those  who  wish  to  reform  the  constitution^  fropa 
those  who  wish  its  subversion.     Since  the  abuses 
are  real,  the  longer  they  are  continued  the  more 
they  will   be  known ;    the   discontented  will  be 
always  gaining  groimd,  and,  though  repulsed,  will 
return  to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
advantage.    Let  reform  be  considered  as  a  chi* 
rurgical  operation,  if  you  please;  but  since  the 
constitution  must  undergo  it  or  die,  it  is  best  to 
submit  before  the  remedy  becomes  as  dangerous 
as  the  disease.     The  example  drawn  from  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  as  an  argument  for  delay,  ought 
to  teach  us  a  contrary  lesson.     Had  the  encroach^ 
ments  of  arbitrary  power  been   steadily  resisted, 
and  remedies  been  applied,  as  evils  appeared,  in- 
stead  of  piling  them  up   as  precedents,  the  dis- 
orders of  government  could  never  have  arisen  to 
•that  enormous  height,  nor  would  the  people  have 
been  impelled  to  the  dire  necessity  of  building  the 
whole  fabric  of  pohtical  society  afresh.     It  seems  an 
infatuation  in  governments,  that  in  tranquil  times^ 
they  treat  the  people  with  contempt,  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  complaints  ;  till,  public  resentment 
vkindling,  they  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that,  in  their 
:  eagerness  to  retain  every  thing,  they  have  lost  alL 
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The  pretences  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  for 
3elaying  this  great  business,  are  so  utterly  in- 
consistent, that  it  is  too  plain  they  are  averse  in 
ireality  to  its  ever  taking  place.  When  Mr.  Pitt  is 
reminded  that  he  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ihinistry,  recommended  parliamentary  reform,  he 
replies,  it  was  necessary  then,  on  accoxmt  of  the 
calamitous  state  of  the  nation,  just  emerged  from 
kn  tmsucce^sful  war,  and  filled  with  gloom  and 
disquiet.  ^But,  unless  the  people  are  libelled,  they 
flow '  are  still  more  discontented ;  with  this  dif- 
•ference,  that  their  uneasiness  fonneriy  arose  from 
efvents  but  remotely  connected  with  unequal  repre- 
sentation ;  but  that  this  is  now  the  chief  ground 
<tf  complaint.  It  is  absurd,  however,  to  rest  the 
propriety  of  reform  on  any  turn  of  public  affairs. 
If  it  be  not  requisite  to  secure  our  freedom,  it  is 
vain  arid  useless ;  but  if  it  be  a  proper  means  of 
preserving  that  blessing,  the  nation  will  need  it 
as  much  in  peace  as  in  war.  When  we  wish  to 
retain  those  habits,  which  we  know  it  were  best  to 
relinquish,  we  are  extremely  ready  to  be  soothed 
Ivith  momentary  pretences  for  delay,  though  they 
appear,  on  reflection,  to  be  drawn  from  quite  op- 
jposite  topics,  and  therefore  to  be  equally  applicable 
it)  all  times  and  seasons. 

A  similar  delusion  is  practised  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.     If  the  people  be  tranquil  and 
Composed,  and  have  not  caught  the  passion  of  re- 
form;  it  is  impolitic,  say  the  ministry,  to  disturb 
their  minds,  by  agitating  a  question  that  lies  at  rest: 
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if  they  are  awaken€i4»  ^pd.itQUclisd  wM^lluftiCOa- 
victiou^  pf  the  abu3^  ly^^n^st  wait,  soyvih^,  till 
the  ferment  su)>sides,  aii4  mf^  Iffftfm^ffWi^^^S^^  hf^ 
seeming  to  yield  to  poRulv^iflwiWc:   if  imm: 
at  peace,  and  commerqe  floun^hofi  ifc-is  coiifllMded 
we  cannot  need  any  improvements  VX  Qw^vostaaum 
so  prosperous  and  happy :  if^jOAiith^  Qtll^r>  haB^, 
we  are   at  war, .  and  our  affairs  .unfwtlliuif^ctiuib 
amendment  in.tl^e  represientatjion  is  jdi$ad€4ivits  it 
would  s^qo  an  acknowledgpi^nt>  tl^it  ow*  calwptieci 
flowed  from  tl^p  ill  oQnduct  ,pt  parliwient^^^  NoiFi< 
as  the  natton,n^p;st,^WAys,.t^^  .or  qii^fM, 

these   sitjua^ipns,  fhe,.,9opclusiQn„ii%,hthe  period  q^, 
reform  can  never  ayrive  at  all.  .,„.  ..       .^.>. 

This  pretence  ^or.deky.Tj#^^^  the   por^. 

extraordinary  in  the  British  ministry,  from  a .  cpizh 
parison  of  the  exploits  they  have  performed,  with 
the  task  they  decline.     They  have  found  time  for 
involving   us   in   millions  of  debt ;  for   cementing 
a   system    of   corruption,   that   reaches  from  the 
cabinet  to  the  cottage ;  for  carrying  havoc  and  de- 
vastation to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  ^^^cjjpp  ; 
for  accumvdating  taxes  which  famish  th^jp^^i^g^lj^, 
and  reward  the  parasite ;  for  bapdyiiigj^thg^j^^^JljEj 
kingdom,  intp    factions,  to  the   niii)i,^9jf^j^  yi^^;^^ 
and  public    spirit ;    for    t|^e  , cpm^jietj^^ ,  c^^,|li^^ 
achievements   they  have ^su%e(^.^?^p,, ojpj)(^ 
to   escape  them.  ^^  Elementary  ^^ff^ti^^^^f^  }jfj^e^^, 
mentipn  va^ou^   a^angepi^p^^.  [^^  ^ ,  ^W'm  Wff 
none  haye^  ev^r,  touphed  oA.|^e,^.,c^roi^9l^^^ 
statesmen.     The^e,are  a.g9fl,eration,;Who^niei^i^ 
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fliei^  tiane  not  so  much  by  the  reyolutions  of  the 
son,  as*  by  the  revolutions  of  poWer.  There  are 
tUf^  %ftti^ ' particularly  marked  in  their  calendar; 
th6^<;neie  f^  period  they  are  in  the  ministry^  and 
the ^»tli«r> -when  they  are  out;  which  have  a  very 
dtfi^renf^  eStet  oA  their  sentiments  and  reasoning. 
Their  course  commences  in  the  character  of  friends 
to  the  people/ whose  grievances  they  display  in  all 
the  colours  of  variegated  diction.  But^  the  moment 
they  Bt^jp  over  the  threshold  of  St.  James's^  they 
behold  eveiy  thing  dn  a  new  light ;  the  taxes  seem 
lessetiei},  the  people  rise  frotai' their'  depression, 
tbe  ^tioii  flouiii^hes  in  peace  ^nd  plenty,  and 
every  attempt  at  improvement  is  Iflce  heightening 
the  beauties  of  |>aradise>  or  nlending  the  air  of 
elysium.  / 
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On  Theories,  and  the  Rights  of  Man. 

AitbSo^^.^hi'  many  alarming  sjonptbm^  bf  Qie 
prfe'ii^i'tiiie,  it  1^'  hot  the  least,  tliat  ffiefe  is  a 
prtVsiifinaf  '  dii^positioh  to  hol^'^iri  contempt 'the 
7%W>i^^  OT'hBertJs^'as  false  and  visionary.  F*or  my 
own'pai^,*  it  ii^  iiiy' detennination  never  to  be  de- 
terri^ft  by  Hk  obiibxSoiis  name,  from  an  open  avowal 
of  ^fi^y  ^nci^i  that 'appear  useful  and  important. 
-m^  fh^^^Mft^iuli^  noW^iikt'oA  the  %tils  of'Maii 
cciiiMctf'to  4' kerd^iihrase,  a^^^^^^^  of  a  boolc, 

it  W6+ef''of^ittle  conse(j[uence;  but  when  <^<  is 
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made  the  pretence  for  deriding  the  doctrine  itself, 
it  is  matter  of  serious  alarm. 

To  place  the  rights  of  man  as  the  basis  of  lawM 
government^  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Piaine ;  bat  wa^ 
done  more  than  a  century  ago  by  men  of  no  less 
eminence  than  Sidney  and  Locke.  It  is  therefore 
extremely  disingenuous  to  impute  the  system  to 
Mr.  Paine  as  its  author.  His  structure  may  be 
false  and  erroneous^  but  the  foundation  was  laid 
by  othier  hands.  That  there  are  natural  rights^  or 
in  other  words,  a  certain  liberty  which  men  may 
exercise,  independent  of  permission  from  society^ 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those  who  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  terms.  Every  man  must  have 
a  natural  right  to  use  his  limbs  in  what  manner  hd 
pleases,  that  is  not  injurious  to  another.  In  like 
manner  he  must  have  a  right  to  worship  God  after 
the  mode  he  thinks  acceptable ;  or  in  other  Words, 
he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  consult  any  thing 
but  his  own  conscience.  These  are  a  specimen  of 
those  rights  which  may  properly  be  termed  natural; 
for,  as  philosophers  speak  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter,  they  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished. 
We  cannot  conceive  the  right  of  using  our  limbs 
to  be  created  by  society,  or  to  be  rendered  more 
complete  by  any  human  agreement  or  compact. 

But,  there  still  remains  a  question,  whether  this 
natural  liberty  must  not  be  considered  as  entirely 
relinquished,  when  we  become  members  of  society. 
Ijt  is  pretended,  that  the  moment  we  quit  a  state 
of  nature,  as  we  have  given  up  the  control  of  our 
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actions,  in  return  &sc  the  superior  advantages  of 
Im  and  government;  we  can  never  appeal  again 
to  any  original  principles,  but  must  rest  contient 
with  the  advantages  that  are  secured  by  the  terms 
of  the  society.  These  are  the  views  which  distin- 
guish the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  an  author 
whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given 
a. vogue  and  &shion  to  certain  tenets,  which  frcxooi 
any  o£her  pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and 
contemptifale.  In  the  field  of  reason  the  encounter 
would  not  be  difficulty  but  who  can  withstand  the 
fescination  and  magic  of  his  eloquence  ?  The  ex^ 
cursions.  of  his  genius  are  immense.  His  imperial 
£mcy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has 
eoUected  riches  firom  every  scene  of  the  creation, 
and  every  walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the 
Queen,  of  France  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathetic  com- 
position ;  so  select  are  its  images,  so  fi*aught  with 
tenderness,,  and  so  rich  with  colours  ''dipt  in, 
heaven,"  that  he  who  can  read  it  without  rapture 
may,  have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all 
pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagina- 
tion is,  in  truth,  only  too  prolific :  a  world  of  itself, 
where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of  chimerical  alarms, 
is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments,  and  starts, 
like  Prospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation. 

His  intellectual  views  in  general,  however,  are 
wide  and  variegated,  rather  than  distinct ;  and  the 
light  he  has  let  in  on  the  British  constitution,  in 
particular,  resembles  the  coloured  effulgence  of  a 
painted  medimn,  a  kind  of  miipic  twihght,  solemn 
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and  soothing  to  the  sensed,  tmt  better  fitted  for 
ornament  than  use.      '        -  ;    <   «j.  i     .    v    .   . 

A  book  has  lately  beeta  ^pablfehed,  under  the 
title  of  ''  Happiness  and '  R^te^^*  mitten  by  Mr. 
Hey,  a  respectable  member  ^of  the'Universky  of 
Cambric^e/  whose  professed  object  is^  ^th.Mr. 
Burke,  to  overturn  this  doctrine  of  natural  rights. 
The  fbw  reniarks  I  may  make  upon  it  ave  less  on 
account  of  any  meiit  in  the  work  itself,  than  on 
account  of  its  author,  who,  being  a  member  jef 
considerable  standing  in  the  most  liberal  of  our 
universities,  may  be  presumed  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  that  leanied  body.  The  chief  difierence 
between  his  theory  and  Mr.  Borke's^seems' to  be 
the  denial  of  the  existend3 'of  any  rights  that  can 
be  denominated  nati^l,  whieh  Mr.  Biurke  only 
supposes  resigned  on  the  formation  of  political 
sbdety.  The  rlgJUs',^Bys  Mr.  Mey^^^I  canicon- 
jetturis  '  {for  nt  *^ '  but  a  conjecture)  •  to  belong, .  to 
me  as  a  mere 'many  nrs  so  wicertain,  and  comparor 
tively  so  unimportant y  while  the  rights  I< feel  myzelf 
possessed  of  in  civil  society  are  so^  great,  so  numerous, 
afid  matty  of  them  90  well  defined,  that  I  am  strongly 
ifUdined  to  consider  sodety  m  creating  or  giving  my 
rightist  rather  tkanf^ecogmzing  and  securing  what  I 
koiM  have  dlaimed)  if  I  had  Uv&inn  on'  iMctmnected 
sfdJtef.' (p.  13^.)    -''    ^    •  i:,i-iii  yiVM   ni   m^hu 

"As  government  implies  T^tvaiiit>  it*ijs)  pbiit  a 
pbttion  of  bti^  freedom  is^giv^n  'itpvby  enteringr'into 
it;  the^  orily'titoSiStiofft^xjaAi' •thfetti'*e,'boW^  fer  i,ihis 
resignation  ebrtends;-  wh^tte* '<to '  ^  parfe,'  ^©r  to  jflie 
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whole  ?  This  point  may^  perhaps^  be  detennmed 
by  the  following  reflections: — 
'  1.  The  advantages .  ithat  civil  power  can  pro* 
cote  to  af^commumtyj.Bi^^pariial.  A  small  p^^ 
in  oomparison  of  the  condition  of  man^  can.  fidl 
within  its  influence. »  Allowing  it- to  .be  a  ];i^tional 
iiistitution>  it ;  mu^  have  that  end. io. view  w^ch.  a 
reasanabl&i  man/  would  propose  by:, appointing  it; 
nor  can  it.  imply  wy  greateie^  saoxififie  ^tl^  is 
stricdy  iiecesssiiy > to  it»  eAUkmmnU)  Tint  pQ.what 
account  ;is  it  requisite  to  unitp  m  i  piolit^H^f  ^W^Py  ^ 
Kainly,to.guard,flgaiiist.th?  ijy uiy, pf  o)^w^ ; . ipr, 
were  there: ^no  injustice .  am^;^Dg|jWaBfeii!idbr,  nq,,pjC<H 
tection  would  bd  needed4  no  publicifprfie  nj^qassary; 
every  man  wi^vhe  left  without  ^r^straint^ .  9^  con- 
trol. .  The  attainnlent.of  a}lijpaisibtei^j[>d^tit)p^^r  i^^ 
mt  the  purpose  .of  laws,  jbut\ tQr»?ipi<5wr^^H[|(i^9m 
external  injui^  and.  violencej;v  andv^af  theytq?^ans 
mustMbe  proportioned  to  the  end^sitvifii  ab^i^  ,to 
suppose/ that>v by  .submitting  ip.  .ciyil^po^wer,  .with  a 
view  iiOi\SQme.^particulws\h^u^t^i^^^^  be 

.undesstood. to  lipid  all  pur>iad!i;i:aUt2(gefit  ^^pjo^ii^nt 
opmi  thabduthorityvv  \.CUviJk'We»trai«t»  if»I(te^W>tb?Pg 
vmoprevstiian)  a^  •sajrrendei\\N0foX)W>NU^  \^^vWP^® 
\  poittts^^vvnN.  )Ordnr>  tgK\  lAfl^3tei^\^i(^^^^l<i^l$^  in 
Xrdtli3w»'o£imoreaiii|»W«aa6^^  \^T|i»W»J^1l^cg^^  ^  the 
liberty  by  repelling  force  by  forceii.pj;jretjcpii  fjf^.  a 
n  rnniq  equdl  3dii»iJk*ratiQ»(|(f)f  jjw#j»f>T^«B  private 

otiBS^nlmaiKt  ^^ltQlfldn|)^i5i#.fno6ii^it  %r9c»  W/?rTWfl«e 

>iiightt  whiffc,9ani||G*ijwdtte'^¥flf,ffff#^^,(MrBP^ 
»ibpito*iuuwyBfWth»ri^itfe^i(^  fff^ii^wfjs^ly 
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consistetit  with  every  benefit  its  i^pointment  can 
procure.  The  free  use  of  our  Acuities  in  distin*- 
guishing  truth  from  falsehood^  the  exertion  of 
corporeal  powers  without  injury  to  others^  the 
choice  of  a  religion  and  worship,  are  branches  of 
natural  freedom  which  no  govemment  can  justly 
alter  or  diminish,  because  their  restraint  cannot 
conduce  to  that  security  which  is  its  proper  object 
Government,  like  every  other  contrivance,  has  a 
specific  end ;  it  implies  the  resignation  of  just  as 
much  liberty  as  is  needful  to  attain  it;  whatever 
is  demanded  more,  is  superfluous,  a  species  of 
tyranny,  which  ought  to  be  corrected  by  vnth- 
drawing  it.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant^ 
of  pupil  and  instructor,  of  the  respective  menjbers 
of  a  family  to  their  head,  all  include  some  restraint, 
some  abridgment  of  natural  liberty.  But  in  these 
cases  it  is  not  pretended,  that  the  surrender  is 
total;  and  why  should  this  be  supposed  to  take 
place  in  political  society,  which  is  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  human  life  ?  this  would  be  to  render  the  foun- 
dation infinitely  broader  than  the  superstructure. 

2.  From  the  notion  that  political  society  pre^ 
eludes  an  appeal  to  natural  rights,  the  greatest 
absurdities  must  ensue.  If  that  idea  be  just,  it  is 
improper  to  say  of  any  administration,  that  it  is 
despotic  or  oppressive,  unless  it  has  receded  front 
its  first  form  and  model.  Civil  power  can  never 
exceed  its  limits,  until  it  deviates  into  a  new  track. 
For,  if  every  portion  of  natural  freedom  be  given 
up  by  yielding  to  civil   authority,  we  can   never 
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claim  may  other  liberties  than  those,  precise  ones 
which  were  ascertained  in  its  first  formation.  The 
Tissals  of  despotism  may  complain^  perhaps^  of  the 
hardships  which  they  suffer,  but,  unless  it  appear 
they  are  of  a  new  kind,  no  injury  is  done  them ;  for 
no  right  is  violated.  Rights  are  either  natural  or 
artificial;  the  first  cannot  be  pleaded  after  they 
are  relinquished,  and  the  second  cannot  be  im-f 
paired  but  by  a  departure  firom  ancient  precedents. 
If  a  man  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  Uve 
under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  who,  like  the 
monarchs  of  Persia,  could  murder  his  subjects  at 
will>  he  may  be  unhappy,  but  cannot  complain; 
for,  on  Mr.  Hey's  theory,  he  never  had  any  rights 
but  what  were  created  by  society,  and  on  Mr. 
Burke's  he  has  for  ever  relinquished  them.  The 
claims  of  nature  being  set  aside,  and  tbe  constitu- 
tion of  the  government  despotic  fi-om  the  beginning, 
his  ;misery  involves  no  injustice,  and  admits  of  no 
remedy-  It  requires  Uttle  discernment  to  see  that 
this  theory  rivets  the  chains  of  despotism,  and 
^uts  out :  fi'om  the  political  world  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  emancipation  or  improvement.  Its  lart- 
guage  is,  he  that  is  a  slave,  let  him  be  a  slave  stiU. 

3.  It  is  incumbent  on  Mr.  Burke  and  his  fol- 
lowers  to  ascertain  the  time  when  natural  rights 
are  relinquished.  •  Mr.  Hey  is  content  with  tracing 
their  existence  to  society,  while  Mr.  Burke,  the  more 
moderate  of  the  two,  admitting  their  foundation 
in  nature,  oxily  contends  that  regular  government 
absorbs  and  swallows  them  up,  bestowing  artificial 
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advantages  in  exchange,  fiut^  at  what  pmod,  it 
may  be  inquired^  shall  we  date  this  wondeifal 
revolution  in  the  social  condition  of  man  ?  If  wie 
say  it  was  as  early  as  the  first  dawn  of  socie^> 
natural  liberty  had  never  any  existence  at  all^  sinoe 
there  are  no  traces^  even  in  tradition^  of  a  period 
when  men  were  utterly  unconnected  with  each 
other.  If  we  say*  this  complete  surrender  took 
place  with  the  first  rudiments  of  law  and  govern- 
ment in  every  particular  community,  on  what 
principle  were  subsequent  improvements  intro- 
duced ?  Mr.  Burke  is  fond  of  resting  our  liberties 
on  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  but  he 
ought  to  remember,  that,  as  they  do  not  carry  us 
to  the  commencement  of  our  government,  which 
was  established  ages  before,  our  fore&thers  had 
long  ago  resigned  their  natural  liberty.  If  those 
famous  stipulations  only  recognized  such  privil^es 
as  were  in  force  before,  they  have  no  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  foundations  of  our  constitution ; 
but,  if  they  formed  an  oera  in  the  annals  of  fi*eedom, 
they  must  have  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  those 
natural  rights  which  Mr.  Burke  ridicules  and 
explodes.  When  our  ancestors  made  those  de- 
mands, it  is  evident  they  did  not  suppose  an  appeal 
to  the  rights  of  nature  precluded.  Every  step  a 
civilized  nation  can  take  towards  a  more  equal 
administration,  is  either  an  assertion  of  its  natural 
liberty,  or  a  criminal  encroachment  on  just  autho- 
rity. The  influence  of  government  on  the  stock 
of  natm^  rights,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
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Aajtii&H^ry  on  die  fude  produce ;  it  adds  nothing 
tofi4fii rr^aiaili^^^wllUt  only t qualifies  and. fits  it  for 
tee.tl  P{>1p|^fl|ilr(fuiwg|ement,is  more  or  less  perfect 
mftopcAtion  49  ii«siables  us  !»  exert  our  natural 
SNrtylftoi4h^>^reft^t  advfUDtage;  if  it  isH diverted 
f»  doxf  ^theXifHiSfpQse,  k  is  made  the^  instrument  of 
gvatifyitlg>  the  passions  of  a  few,  or  imposes  greater 
Testi'aJnf)/ttuEiiiif-its  odfect  prescribes ;  it  degenerates 
into  /tyrahny  aaid  oppi^esstoctw  <  :  . 
•  The  rt greatest fn objection  to  iithese  principles  is 
their>  pempiouity^q 'which  makesj^them  ill  veHshed 
Irf'^tifibfeef  ivhc^i^fnt^est'itids^rto^hide  the  nature  of 
govemimeHfa'  fiilnloyulgar  eyes,  and' ; induce  a' per- 
saasioB,  thatch  is.ia>seoret  which- can  only  be 
onfoMednto^'fthe  ^initiated  under-^  the'  conduct  of 
Ml*.  Buibei,  the  great  *H^tophmt  tod^nnrealer  of 
the- ^  to^feteriefe^^f  A  mystery?  arid  a >  tricks  are*  gene- 
nifiy  twq  sidm  df  4he:  sanne  dbfeot/(»ccbrding  ^  it  is 
ttirnedftbtfche  view'of  thebehoHer/r  I    r  n*  •    r 

•The' doctrine^ »of  •  Mr.'^Locke^  and  his' foUow^ss, 
18  ioKiiddd  doffthe  ilatural:  >  equality i/ of /mankii^; 
fef '  (as  f  aa  mam^  •^^an  have  *  jtny  natural  or  iafaereiit 
H^t^to!  )itaAe  arihfiutnortf/ thani  smother,  it  iieces- 
«inly'^fo{k)wif  that^^jv-^okum  to  domtoten,  wherever 
it  t^lkidged^^^piiHrtirbecuk  back  to 

the|[<)*KpiidHtI«or  'iidbpfied  ^  consliiil:  Hof^^iithe  pimple. 
l¥^Mtewn0«;o«ro^*tt«tf ->  ^cvrA.H  \  antfaoiib^i ris  amigried 
tdJffteaiKifejfrdQSL  i#ii|^^^9ifll^«beilBfuiKl/«:ipi$arefl^ 
kiikittmnmmi  Jatcen  >f9tAi'jmHlkdikinaiMsi9Lhi  ei|ualit^(Ktf 
ifRdf^gedtY^tkncmttil^^  yrttit'^tillU)  df >  finottetr, 

il%>  jBd^l6f>4itotti?€|id«^3irfth»(f saait^*  riglibvitoimdw 

VOL.    III.  K 
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model  their  government,  and  set  aside. th^krulen. 
This  right,  like  every  other,  may  be  .eos^ested  >(^pnr 
ciousljr  and  absurdly;  but  no  human  pt^werjc^s 
have  any  pretensions  to  intercept,  it9^  exi&ms^ 
For  -civil  rulers  cannot  be  considered  ;aS'  hayiog 
any  claims,  that  are  co*extended  with  {those/ of 
the  people,  nor  as  forming  a  party  separat^»  i^rop^ 
the  nation.  They  are  appointed  by  thcij.'CQmr 
munity  to  execute  its  will,  not  \x}  appose  \t\,'ii(i 
manage  the  public,  not  to  pursue  any  privatef  or 
particular  interests.  Are  all  the  existing  aul;^ 
rities=  in  a  state  to  lie  then,  it  may  be  8aid>;al4^  t^ig 
mercy  of  the  populace,  liable  to  be  dissipate  }t^ 
the  first  breath  of  public  discontei^t?  tJSyK^g 
means ;  they  axe  to  be  respected  aRtjl  .obeye4>  ^ 
interpreters  of  the  public  will.  TiUjthey.^e  ,8^t 
aside  by  the  imequivocal  voice  of  the  peqple,  tb^y 
arp  a.  law  to  every  member  pf  tho  cpnunumj^f 
To  resist  them  is  rebellion;  and  fprwy  par^iqidfur 
set  of  men  to  attempt  their  subversion  by.for^, 
is  a  heinous  crime,  as  they  represent  and.  ^jnbpidjf 
the  collective  majesty  of  the  st^.te.  .  Theyjare^.t^y^ 
exponents,  to  use  the  language  qf  aJgeW^jaif  ^9 
precise  quantity  of  liberty  the  people  have;thp.i:|ght 
fit  io  legalize  and  secure.  But  though  they  are^  a 
law  to  every  member  of  the  society,  separately 
considered,  they  cannot  bind  the  society  itself,  pr 
prevent  it,  when  it  shall  think  proper,  firom  £6n^r 
ing  an  entire  new  arrangement;  a  right  that. .pp 
compact  can  alienate  or  diminish,  apd  which  hft? 
been  exerted  as  often   as  a  free   governin^t  J[?%s 
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been  formed.  On  this^  account^  in  resolving  the 
i^ht  of  dominion  into  compact^  Mr.  Locke  appears 
to  me  somewhat  inconsistent^  or  he  has  expressed 
lomself  ydth  less  clearness  and  accuracy  than  was 
iUBual  with  that  great  philosopher.  There  must 
have  been  a  previous  right  to  insist  on  stipulations, 
ill  those  who  formed  them;  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son ^hy  one  race  of  men  is  not  as  competent  to 
(ftat  purpose  as  another. 

''With  the  enemies  of  freedom,  it  is  a  usual 
^fice  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
as  ■  a- -licence  to  anarchy  and  disorder.  But  the 
t^ack)^'  'up  civil  power  to  that  soiurce,  will  not 
d&niti&h  our  obligation  to  obey ;  it  only  explains 
ife  iieasotis,  and  settles  it  on  clear  determinate 
jitinciplei^.  It  turns  blind  submission  into  rational 
bbfedieiitJef,  tenipers  the  passion  for  hberty  with 
thfe  IttVci  of  ord^r,  and  places  mankind  in  a  happy 
tii^f(Striii,  between  the  extremes  of  anarchy  on  the 
c^^  kide,  and  oppression  on  the  other.  It  is  the 
jjM^Iat'  star  that  will  conduct  us  safe  over  the  ocean 
tit  ^pdliticfal  debate  and  speculation,  the  law  of  laws, 
the  legislator  of  legislators. 

'^'-T6  reply  to  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
advanced  against  this  doctrine,  would  be  a  useless 
tAsk,  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  reader ;  but 
there  is  one  drawn  from  the  idea  of  a  majority, 
tiitteh  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Hey,  of 
Whiih  the  latter  gentleman  is  so  enamoured,  that 
he  has  spread  it  out  into  a  multitude  of  pages. 
THey'ajiSert,  that  the  theory  of  natural  rights  can 

k2 
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never  be  realised,  because  every  member  of  the 
community  cannot  concur  in  the  choice  of  a 
government,  and  the  minority  being  compelled  to 
jdeld  to  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  are  under 
tyrannical  restraint.  To  this  reasoning  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer,  that,  if  a  number  of  men  act  together 
at  all,  the  necessity  of  being  determined  by  the 
sense  of  the  majority,  in  the  last  resort,  is  so 
obvious,  that  it  is  always  implied.  An  exact  con- 
currence of  many  particular  wills,  is  impossible; 
and  therefore,  when  each  taken  separately  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  influence,  there  can  be  no  hard- 
ship in  suffering  the  result  to  remain  at  issue,  till 
it  is  determined  by  the  coincidence  of  the  greater 
number.  The  idea  of  natural  liberty,  at  least,  is 
so  little  violated  by  this  method  of  proceeding, 
that  it  is  no  more  than  what  takes  place  every 
day  in  the  smallest  society,  where  the  necessity 
of  being  determined  by  the  voice  of  the  majority 
is  so  plain,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  reflected  upon. 
The  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  mean  not  to 
tjontend  for  impossibilities.  We  never  hear  of  a 
right  to  fly,  or  to  make  two  and  two  five.  If  the 
majority  of  a  nation  approve  its  government,  it 
is,  in  this  respect,  as  free  as  the  smallest  association 
or  club ;  any  thing  beyond  which  must  be  vision- 
ary and  romantic. 

The  next  objection  Mr.  Hey  insists  upon,  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  frivolous,  turning  on  the  case 
of  young  persons  during  minority.  He  contends, 
that,  as  some  of  these  have  more  sense  than  may 
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be  found  among  common  mechanics^  and  the 
lowest  of  the  people^  natural  right  demands  their 
inclinations  to  be  consulted  in  political  arrange- 
ments. Were  there  any  method  of  ascertaining 
exactly  the  degree  of  understanding  possessed 
by  young  persons  during  their  minority^  so  as  to 
distinguish  early  intellects  from  the  less  mature^ 
there  would  be  some  force  in  the  objection ;  in 
the  present  case^  the  whole  supposition  is  no  more 
than  one  of  those  chimeras  which  this  gentleman 
is  ever  fond  of  combating,  with  the  same  gra- 
vity, and  to  as  little  purpose,  as  Don  Quixote  his 
windmill. 

The  period  of  minority,  it  is  true,  varies  in 
different  countries,  and  is,  perhaps,  best  deter- 
mined every  where  by  ancient  custom  and  habit. 
fnk  early  maturity  may  confer  on  sixteen  more 
sagacity  than  is  sometimes  found  at  sixty ;  but 
what  then  ?  A  wise  government,  having  for  its 
object  human  nature  at  large,  will  be  adapted, 
not  to  its  accidental  deviations,  but  to  its  usual 
aspects  and  appearances.  For  an  answer  to  his 
argument  against  natural  rights,  drawn  from  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  political  power,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  author  to  the  ingenious  Miss 
Wolstencroft,  the  eloquent  patroness  of  female 
claims;  unless,  perhaps,  every  other  empire  may 
appear  mean  in  the  estimation  of  those,  who  pos- 
sess, with  an  uncontrolled  authority,  the  empire 
of  the  heart. 

"The  situation,"  says  Mr.  Hey,  (p.   137)  "in 
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which  any  man  finds  himself  placed,  when  he 
arrives  at  the  power  of  reflecting,  appears  ta  be 
the  consequence  of  a  vast  train  of  events,  extendr 
ing  backwards,  hmidreds  or  thousands  of  years,  for 
aught  he  can  tell,  and  totally  baffii^  all  the  at* 
tempts  at  comprehension  by  human  faculties." 

From  hence  he  concludes,  all  inquiry  into  the 
rights  of  man  should  be  forborne.  What  rights 
this  Being  (God)  may  have  possibly  intended  that 
I  might  claim  from  beings  like  myself  if  he  had 
thought  proper  that  I  had  lived  amongst  them  ia 
an  unconnected  state,  that  is  to  say,  what  are  the 
rights  of  a  mere  man,  appears  a  question  involve^ 
in  such  obscurity,  that  I  cannot  trace  even  any? 
indication  of  that  Being  having  intended  me  to 
inquire  into  it." 

If  any  thing  be  intended  by  these  observations, 
it  is,  that  we  ought  never  to  attempt  to  ameliorate 
our  condition,  tiU  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  causes.  But  as  the  subjects  of  the  worst  go- 
vernment are,  probably,  as  ignorant  of  the  train  of 
events  for  some  thousands  of  years  back,  as  those 
who  enjoy  the  best,  they  are  to  rest  contented,  it 
seems,  untQ  they  can  clear  up  that  obscurity,  and 
inquire  no  farther. 

It  would  seem  strange  to  presume  an  inference 
good,  from  not  knowing  how  we  arrived  at  it. 
Yet  this  seems  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose  the 
political  circumstances  of  a  people  fit  and  proper, 
on  account  of  our  inability  to  trace  th6  causes 
that  produced  them.     To  know  the  source  of  an 
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eri,  i&xmlyhof  consequence^ .  as  it  may  chance  to 
(^doict  us  to  the  remedy.  But  the  whole  pajra- 
g^h  I  have  quoted^  betrays  the  utmost  perplexity, 
of  thought ;  confounding  the  civil  condition  of  in- 
dividuals with  the  political  institution  of  a  society. 
The  formet  will  be  infinitely  various  in  the  same 
co(ttmtlnity,  arising  from  the  different  character^ 
teinpelr,  and' success  of  its  members:  the  latter 
ubit^s  find  pervades  the  whole,  nor  can }  anyt 
alm^es'  attach  to  it,  but  what  may  be  displayed 
aHd^remedied. 

"It  is  perfectly  disingenuous  in  this  author  tQ 
il^pres^nt  his  adversaries  as  desirous  of  committing 
th^  bUisinesS'  of  legislation  indiscriminately  to  the 
m^anesit  of  tna^kind.^  He  weU  knows  the  wildest 
democratical  writer  contends  for  nothing  more 
than  popular  government  by  representation.  ;i  If 
thfe' labouring  part  of  the  people  are  not  competenit 
to  choose  legislators,  the  English  constitution  is 
essl^nfially  wrong ;  especially  in  its  present  atatoj 
whet^  the  importance  of  each  vote  is  enhanced*  by 
the  pfeucity  of  the  electors.  , 

*  ^  A  man  whose  hands  and  ideas  have  been  usefully  confined 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  to  the  labour  and  management  of  a  farm, 
oi;  the  eopstniction  pf  a  wall,  or  piece  of  cloth,  does  indeed,  in  one 
respect,  appear  superior  to  an  infent  three  months  old.  The  man 
could  make  a  law  of  some  sort  or  other ;  the  infant  could  noti 
The  *  mail  could,  in  any  particular  circumstances  of  a  nation,  say 
those '.  wofrds,  We  will  go  to  war,  or  we  will  not  go  to  war ;  the 
i^iant .  could  not.  But  the  difference  between  them  is  more  in 
appearance  than  in  any  useftd  reality.  The  man  is  totally  un- 
qualified to  juSge  whiit  ought  to  be  enacted  for  laws*"  Heyv  ^.  3U 
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After  the  many  examples  of  misrepresentation 
which  this  author  has  furnished^  his  declamations 
on  the  levelling  system  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise.  An  equality  of  rights  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  utmost  disproportion  between  the  objects 
to  which  they  extend.  A  peasant  may  have  the 
same  right  to  the  exertion  of  his  Acuities  with 
a  Newton ;  but  this  will  not  fill  up  the  vast  chasm 
that  separates  them. 

The  ministry  will  feel  great  obligations  to  Afr. 
Hey,  for  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  reform  to  a  £»: 
distant  period, — a  period  so  remote,  that  they  niay 
hope,  before  it  is  completed,  their  names  and  their 
actions  will  be  buried  in  fiiendly  oblivion.  He 
indulges  a  faint  expectation,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
practice  of  governments  may  be  improved  in  ttva 
or  three  thousand  years. 

A  smaller  edition  of  this  work  has  lately  been 
published,  considerably  abridged,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  who,  it  may  be  feared,  will  be  very  Uttle 
benefited  by  its  perusal.  .  Genius  may  dazzle,  elo- 
quence may  persuade,  reason  may  convince;  but 
to  render  popular,  cold  and  comfortless  sophistry, 
unaided  by  those  powers,  is  an  hopeless  attempt. 

I  have  trespassed,  I  am  afi:^d,  too  far  on  the 
patience  of  my  readers,  in  attempting  to  expose 
the  fallacies  by  which  the  followers  of  Mr.  Burke 
perplex  the  understanding,  and  endeavour  to  hide 
in  obscurity  the  true  sources  of  political  power. 
Were  there  indeed  any  impropriety  in  lajdng  them 
open,  the  blame  would  not  fall  on  the  fiiends  of 
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freedom^  but  on  the  ]^vocation  afforded  by  the 
extravagance  and  absurdity  of  its  enemies.  If 
Iffincely  power  had  never  been  raised  to  a  level 
with  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  by  Filmer,  it 
had  probably  never  been  sunk  as  low  as  popular 
acquiescence  by  Locke.  The  confused  mixture 
of  liberty  and  oppression,  which  ran  through  the 
feudal  system,  prevented  the  theory  of  government 
from  being  closely  inspected :  particular  rights 
were  secured;  but  the  relation  of  the  people  to 
their  rulers  was  never  explained  on  its  just  prin- 
ciples,  till  the  transfer  of  superstition  to  civil 
power  shocked  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  awakened  their  inquiries.  They  drew  aside 
the  veil,  and  where  they  were  taught  to  expect  a 
mystery,  they  discerned  a  fraud.  There  is,  hpw- 
ever,  no  room  to  apprehend  any  evil  from  political 
investigation,  that  will  not  be  greatly  overbalanced 
by  its  advantages.  For,  besides  that  truth  is  always 
beneficial,  tame  submission  to  usurped  power  has 
hitherto  been  the  malady  of  human  nature.  The 
dispersed  situation  of  mankind,  their  indolence  and 
inp.ttention,  and  the  opposition  of  their  passions 
and  interests,  are  circumstances  which  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  them  to  combine  in  resisting 
tyranny  with  success.  In  the  field  of  government, 
as  in  that  of  the  world,  the  tares  of  despotism  were 
sown  while  men  slept!  The  necessity  of  regular 
government,  under  some  form  or  other,  is  so  press- 
ing, that  the  evil  of  anarchy  is  of  short  duration.. 
Rapid,  violent^  destructive  in  its  course,  it  i^  an 
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inundation  whioh^  &d< by <w)' constant  fipriiig^iaooDM 
dries  up  and  disappears.  The  misfortune  on  tliese 
occasions  is,  that  the  people,  for  want  •  of  under*^ : 
standing  the  principles  of  liberty,  seldom  reach -the!! 
true  source  of  their  misery ;  but,  after  committing  i 
a  thousand  barbarities,  only  change  their  mastersj^ 
when  they  should  change  their  system.  t; ! 


.    . :    tr. 
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Section  V. 

On  Dissenters. 

^         .:,( 

Of  that  foul  torrent  of  insult  and  abuse,  wfaichL- 
it  has  lately  been  the  lot  of  the  friends  of  liberty  1;o' 
sustain,  a  larger  portion  hath  fallen  to  the  shard' 
of  dissenters   than  any  other  description  of  men*' 
Their  sentiments  have  been  misrepresented,  their 
loyalty  suspected,  and  their  most  illustrious  charac- 
ters held  up  to  derision  and  contempt.     The  ashes ' 
of  the  dead  have  been  as  little  spared  as  the  meHt'^ 
of  the  living;  and  the  same  breath  that  has  at^-'^ 
tempted  to  depreciate  the  talents  and  virtues  of  a^ 
Priestley,  is  employed  to  blacken  the  memory  of- 
a  Price.      The  effusions  of  a  distempered  loyalty' 
are  mingled  with  execrations  on  that  unfortunate: 
sect ;  as  if  the  attachment  to  the  king  were  to  ben 
measured  by  the   hatred   to  dissenters.     Withouli- 
any   shadow   of  criminality,  they   are   doomed  to;, 
sustain  perpetual  insult  and  reproach  ;  their  repose 
disturbed,  and   their  lives  threatened  and  endffti- 
gered.     If  dissent  be,  in  truth,  a  crime  of  such 
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mi^txsdef^hat  it^^must  not  be  tbleiratisd^  let '  there 
be  «t^  least  a  punishment  prescribed  by  law,  that 
they  may  ^  know  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  not 
lie  at  the  merey  of  an  enraged  and  deluded 
populace^  It  is:  natural  to  incpme  into  ihe  cause 
of  Uiis>  extreme  virulence  against  a  particular  class 
of  the  comm*Rnity,  who  are  distinguished  frcnn 
others  only  by  embracing  a  different  form  and 
system  of  worship. 

In  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues,  it  will  hardly 
be  denied,  that  they  are  at  le^t  as  exemplary  as 
their  neighbours ;  while,  in  the  more  immediate 
^tieB.^f  religion,  if  there  be  any  diistiiictiotty  it  lies 
ia  their  carrying  to  a  greater  height,  <  sentiments 
of  'Seriousness  and  devotion.  Th^  natmre  of  their: 
pubiio  conduct  wiil  best  appear  from  a  rapid  survey 
of  some  of  those  great  political  events  in  which  it  > 
has  had  room  to  display  itself;  where,  though  our 
history  has  been  ransacked  to  supply  invective,  k 
will  he  seen,  their  merits  more  than  compensiste. 
for:  any  errors  they  may  have  committed'  TJieir 
zeal  in  opposing  Charles  I.  has  been  an  eternal 
tkeme  of  reproach ;  but  it  should  be  remembered; 
that  when  that  resistance  first  took  -place,  the 
parliament  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  chuifch^ 
men,  and  was  fully  justified  in  its  opposition,  by 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court.  Had  the 
pretensions  of  Charles  been  patiently  acquiesced  in, 
oiar  government  had  long  ago  been  despotic. 

What  medium  might  have  been  found  between 
tame  submission  and  open  hostiUty,  and  whcither 
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matters  were  not  afterwards  pushed  to  an  extremity 
against  the  unfortunate  monarchy  it  is  not  for  me 
to  determine^  nor  does  it  concern  the  Tindication 
of  dissenters.  For  long  before  the  final  catastrophe 
which  issued  in  the  king's  deaths  the  favourable 
intentions  of  parliament  were  overruled  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Cromwell;  the  parliament  itself 
oppressed  by  his  arms^  and  the  influence  both  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters  bent  under  military 
usurpation.  The  execution  of  Charles  was  the 
deed  of  a  &ction^  condemned  by  the  great  body  of 
the  puritans  as  a  criminal  severity.  But  whatever 
blame  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  incurred  on 
account  of  their  conduct  to  Charles,,  the  merit  of 
restoring  monarchy  in  his  son  was  all  their  own. 
The  entire  force  of  the  empire  was  in  their  hands ; 
Monk  himself  of  their  party ;  the  parliament,  the 
army,  all  puritans;  yet  were  they  disinterested 
enough  to  call  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  jdeld  the 
reins  into  his  hands,  with  no  other  stipulation 
than  that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  violated 
with  a  baseness  and  ingratitude  peculiar  to  his 
character.  :  All  the  return  he  made  them  for  the 
recovery  of  his  power,  consisted  in  depriving  two 
thousand  of  their  ministers,  and  involving  the 
whole  body  in  a  persecution,  by  which  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  imprisonment  and  want.  But  their  patriotism 
was  not  to  be  shaken  by  these  injuries.  When, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  the   character  of  his    successor  inspired  a 
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dread  of  the  establishment  of  popery,  to  avert  that 
evil  they  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  an  exclusion 
^m  all  places  of  emolument  and  trust ;  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  magnanimity.  When  James 
the  Second  began  to  display  arbitrary  views, 
dissenters  were  among  the  first  to  take  the  alarm> 
regarding  with  jealousy  even  an  indulgence  when 
it  flowed  from  a  dispensing  power.  The  zeal  with 
which  they  cooperated  in  bringing  about  the  revo- 
lution, the  ardour  with  which  they  have  always 
espoused  its  principles,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
any  proof,  and  can  only  be  rendered  more  striking 
by  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  high  church 
party.  The  latter  maintained,  in  its  utmost  extents 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist*- 
ance;  were  incessantly  engaged  in  intrigues  to 
overturn  the  revolution ;  and  affirmed  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  to  be  an  ancient  and  indisputable 
tenet  of  the  English  Church.  Whoever  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  those  arts,  by  which  they 
embroiled  the  reign  of  King  William,  may  see 
them  displayed  at  large  in  Burnet's  History  of  his 
own  Times. 

The  attachment  of  dissenters  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  signalized  in  a  manner  too  remark*- 
able  to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  the  rebellions  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  they  ventured  on  a  breach 
of  the  law,  by  raising  and  officering  regiments  out 
of  their  own  body ;  for  which  the  parliament  were 
reduced  to  the  awkward  expedient  of  passing  an  act 
of  indemnity.     This  short  sketch  of  their  poUtical 
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conduct^  as  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  thdr  Idyaltjr 
beyond  suspicion^  so  may  it  well  aiJ^meiKt  ow 
surprise  at  the  extr^ne  obloquy  and  r^roach  with 
which  they  are  treated.  Mr.  Hiune>  a  competent 
judge,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  political  princiidedi 
and  who  was  fax  from  being  partial  tO'  dissentei^s, 
candidly  confesses  that  to  them  we  tte  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  hberty. 

The  religious  opinions  of  dissenters  are^ '86 
various,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  point  in  i^iikAi 
they  are  agreed^  except  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
<(onscience  against  all  human  control  and  authoritiTL 
From  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whoqi 
they  began  to  make  .then-  appearance,  their  vieto 
of  religious  liberty-  have  gradually  extended^  com- 
mencing at  first  with  a  disapprobation  of  certaiii 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  remains  of  papal  supeiv 
stition.  Their  total  separation  from  the  church 
did  not  take  pkce  for  more  than  a  century  after; 
till,  despairing  of  seeing  it  erected  on  a  compr-e- 
hensive  plan,  and  being  moreover  persecuted  fsr 
their  diflference  of  sentiment,  they  were  compeDed 
at  last,  reluctantly  to  withdraw.  Having  been  thus 
directed  by  a  tram  of  events  mto  the  right  path, 
they  pushed  their  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences,  and  began  to  discern  the  impro- 
priety of  all  religious  establishments  whatever,  a 
sentiment  in  which  they  are  now  nearly  united. 
On  this  very  account,  however,  of  all  men  th^y 
are  least  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society ; 
for  they  claim  no  other  liberty  than  what  they  wish 
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^e /whole  ihuman  race  to  possess^  that  of  deciding 

m  effecy  quesdon  where  conscience  is  concerned. 

It  is .  sujSeraQce  they  plead  for,  not  estabUshment ; 
jprotection,  not  splendour.     A  disposition  to  impose 

their  reli^n  on  others  cannot  be  suspected  in 
men>  whose  distinguishing  religious  tenet  is  the 
idisayowal  of  aU  human  authority. 

Their  opinion  respecting  establishments  is 
ieunded  upon  reasons  which  appear  to  them 
ilreighty  >  and  soUd.  They  have  remarked,  that 
in  the  three  first  and  purest  ages  of  religion,  the 
dinrch  was  a  stranger  to  any  alliance  with  tern- 
tporbl  powers;  that.  &r  from  needing  their  aid, 
duri^tianity  never  flourished  so  much  as  while 
^y  W^ire  combined  to  suppress  it;  and  that  the 
ipfoteotiOQ  of ;  Gonsjkantine,  though  me&  intended, 
•diBpaoisheii  ltd  purity  more  than  it  added  to  its 
^lenidouirj      . 

.  1  >The  only  pii^tence  for  uniting  Christianity  widi 
^iiirU 'goyemmeut,  is  the  support  it  yields  to  the 
fieadevand^ood  order  of  society.  But  tl^is  benefit 
birilbibe/d^rivied  from  it,^  at  least  in  as  great  a  degree^ 
aiithoiiit.  an.  establishment  as  with  it^  i  Retigion, 
jf.tjbt}ba^/any  power,  operates  on  ihe  conscience  <b| 
Hkeo^ '  :i  Resting  solely  on  the  belief  of  invisible 
leajities,  and  having  for  its  object  the  good  and 
levil  of  letfemity,  it  can  derive  no  additional  weight 
,0jr  :fiKileiimity  from  human  sanctions;  but  will 
afi^ear  ito  tiie  most  advantage  upon  hallowed 
grom^d,  oremote  ,from  the  noise  and  tumults  of 
WoddlyjtjpoliGy.     .Can    it    be    imagined    that    a 
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dissenter,  who  believes  ia  difine  Kvelatian,  4^ 
not  feel  the  same  moral  restraints,  a9  if  lip  ba^^.r^;. 
ceived  his  religion  from  the  hands,  of.  parliani^nt;^^. 
Human  laws  may  debase  duislwiity^  \but,  .1^: 
never  improve  it ;  and,  being  ablO'to:  add  nothi^; 
to  its  evidence,  they  can.  add  nothing  to  its  force. ,,;{ 
Happy  had  it  been,  however,  had.  civil  esjiAft 
blishments  of  religion  been  useless  Qnly^  in^tes^ 
of  being  productive  of  the  greatest  evils.. .  Buj^ 
when  Christianity  is  established  by  l^,.iit  istj^n 
quisite  to  give  the  preference  to  lome.pfifiicul^jq 
system;  and,  aa  the  magistrate  is  no  . better,: judg)f. 
of  religion  than  others,  the  chances  are  as.  giF^ 
of  his  lending  his  sanction  to  the  &lae  as  ta^the. 
true.  Splendour  and  emolument  must  likewisf 
be  in  some  degree  attached  to  the  national,  chnrch;. 
which  are  a  strong  inducement  to  its  miwters  to 
defend  it,  be  it  ever  so  remote  from  the  truth* 
Thus  error  becomes  permanent,  and '.that  set; -of 
opinions  which  happens  to  prevail,  wheia  ,thp 
establishment  is  formed,  continuaSjj  in  spit^, ;  of 
superior  light  and  improvement,  to  be  haiM^ 
down  without  alteration  from  age  to  age.  £^n(^ 
the  disagreement  between  the  public  creed  of.,th€^ 
church  and  the  private  sentiments  of  its  ministers  f 
an  evil  growing  out  of  the  very  nature  of  aii 
hierarchy,  and  not '^likely  to  be  remedied,  before 
it  brings  the  clerical  character  into ,  the.  utmost 
contempt.  Hence  the  rapid  spread  of  infideli^ty 
in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  a  naturid  and  neyer- 
failing  consequence  of  the  corrupt  alliance  b^etw/een 
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church  and  state.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes> 
we  shall  perceiye  the  depression  of  religion  is  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  hierarchy.  In 
France^  where  the  establishment  had  attained  the 
utmost  splendour^  piety  had  utterly  decayed;  in 
England^  where  the  hierarchy  is  less  splendid, 
more  remains  of  the  latter;  and  in  Scotland, 
whose  national  church  is  one  of  the  poorest  in 
the  world,  a  greater  sense  of  reUgion  appears 
among  the  inhabitants  than  in  either  of  the  for* 
mer.  It  must  likewise  be  plain  to  every  observer, 
that  piety  flourishes  much  more  among  dissenters^ 
than  among  the  members  of  any  establishment 
whatever.  This  progress  of  things  is  so  natural, 
that  nothing  seems  wanting  in  any  country,  to 
render  the  thinking  part  of  the  people  infidels, 
but  a  splendid  establishment.  It  will  always  ulti- 
mately debase  the  clerical  character,  and  per- 
petuate, both  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  ever^ 
error  and  abuse. 

Turn  a  christian  society  into  an  established 
church,  and  it  is  no  longer  a  voluntary  assembly 
for  tiie  worship  of  God ;  it  is  a  powerfiil  corpo- 
ration, fiill  of  such  sentiments,  and  passions,  as 
usually  distinguish  those  bodies ;  a  dread  of  in- 
novation, an  attachment  to  abuses,  a  propensity 
to  tyranny  and  oppression.  Hence  the  convul- 
sions that  accompany  rehgious  reform,  where  the 
truth  of  the  opinions  in  question  is  little  regarded, 
amidst  the  alarm  that  is  felt  for  the  splendour, 
opulence,  and  power,  which  they  are  the  means 
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of  supporting.  To  this  alliance  of  ehristiatiity 
with  civil  power,  it  is  owing  that  ecclesiastical 
history  presents  a  chaos  of  crimes ;  and  that  the 
progress  of  rehgious  opinions,  which,  lefb  to  itsdf, 
had  been  calm  and  silent,  may  be  traced  in  blood. 

Among  the  evils  attending  the  alliance  of  church 
and  state,  it  is  not  the  least  that  it  b^ets  a  notion 
of  their  interests  having  some  kind  of  inseparable, 
though  mysterious  connexion ;  so  that  they  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  one,  must  be  enemies  to 
the  other-  Our  very  language  is  tinctured  with 
this  delusion,  in  which  church  and  king  are  blended 
together  with  an  arrogance  that  seems  copied  from 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  Ego  et  rex  mens,  I  and  my 
king;  as  if  the  establishment  were  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  sovereign  who  repres«its  the 
collective  majesty  of  the  state.  Let  the  inter- 
ference of  civil  power  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
animosity  of  sects  will  subside  for  want  of  mar 
terials  to  inflame  it ;  nor  will  any  man  suspect 
his  neighbour  for  being  of  a  different  religion,  more 
than  for  being  of  a  different  complexion  from 
himself.  The  practice  of  toleration,  it  is  true, 
has  much  abated  the  violence  of  those  convulsions 
which,  for  more  than  a  century  from  the  begiur 
ning  of  the  reformation,  shook  Europe  to  its  base; 
but  the  source  and  spring  of  intolerance  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  steam  from  that  infernal 
pit  will  issue  through  the  crevices,  until  they  are 
filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  all  human  establish- 
ments. 
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The  alliance  between  church  and  state  is,  m  a 
folitical  point  of  view,  extremely  suspicious,  and 
much  better  fitted  to  the  genius  of  an  arbitrary 
than  a  free  government.  To  the  former  it  may 
yield  a  powerful  support;  to  the  latter  it  must 
ever  prove  dangerous.  The  spiritual  submission 
it  exacts,  is  unfavoiurable  to  mental  vigour,  and 
prepares  the  way  for  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the 
encroachments  of  civil  authority.  This  is  so  cor- 
respondent with  facts,  that  the  epithet  high  church, 
when  applied  to  politics,  is  familiarly  used  in  our 
language  to  convey  the  notion  of  arbitrary  maxims 
of  government. 

As  far  as  submission  to  civil  magistrates  is  a 
branch  of  moral  virtue,  Christianity  will,  under 
every  form,  be  sure  to  enforce  it ;  for,  among  the 
various  sects  and  parties  into  which  its  profession 
is  divided,  there  subsists  an  entire  agreement  re- 
specting the  moral  duties  it  prescribes.  To  select, 
therefore,  and  endow  a  particular  order  of  clergy 
to  teach  the  duties  of  submission  is  useless,  as  a 
mean  to  secure  the  peace  of  a  society,  though  well 
fitted  to  produce  a  slavish  subjection.  Ministers 
of  that  description,  considering  themselves  as  allies 
of  the  state,  yet  having  no  civil  department,  will 
be  disposed,  on  all  occasions,  to  strike  in  with  the 
current  of  the  court ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  confine 
the  obligation  to  obedience  within  any  just  and 
reasonable  bounds.  They  will  insensibly  become 
an  army  of  spiritual  janizaries.  Depending,  as 
they  every  where  must,   upon   the  sovereign,  his 
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prerogative  can  neVef  be  eialtett  tdo  liigh'for 
their  emolument,  nor  c&h  anjr'  btlt!ter''iiiliti'Aliients. 
be  contrived  for  the  accomplifelfiheiit '  61? '  arfeJirtoy 
designs.  Their  compact  andtttited' ferii/^^c 
posing  a  chain  of  various  links  whibh  h^gs ''libs^; 
pended  from  the  throne,  admirably  fits"  th'eth  fi* 
conveying  the  impression  that  may  so6th(9,  inflkme,- 
or  mislead  the  people.  :.:    v.^  •=; 

These  are  the  evils  which,  in  my  opinibii,'  attatih 
to  civil  establishments  of  Christianity.  They  arte, 
indeed,  often  mitigated  by  the  virtue  bf  th^ir' mem- 
bers ;  and  knlotig 'the  "English  clergy  in '^tktticnlkl'; 
as  splendid  eiattiples  bf  virtue  and  tkleilts^  ixiigUt 
be  produced,  ^ainiy  which  the  iittttils-6f'fiuJdian' 
nature  can  afford-rbut  in  all  dbf  ii6^sbMn^^*co4^^ 
cerning  men,  We  must  lay  it  do^n  Asia'ttiliiitfJ^tiiat 
the  greater  p&Wl'^re  moulded  by  dfrcutafetaAcfeS.  If 
we  wish  to  see  the  irue  spirit  Hi  khl  Hife'farchy'/'we 
have  only  to  attend  to  the  coMtict 'bf '♦ehkt*' is 
usually'  termed  the  high  chur6h  'patty:  ^^-'■'' '    -'^ 

Wlifle  they  had  sufficient  inflUyncJ^^'M^ith'^th^ 
legislature,  they  impelled  it  to  persectitb't^  ktiH^^cf^ 
that '  d  Ihbre  enlightened  spirit  has  brdright^  thUt 
exjiddient  into  disgra,ce,  they  tum'tb'th^lp^lfey 
arid  endeavour  to  inflame  their  tnihds  b3K^hy'*aiitt 
of  calumny  arid  detraction.  •  Whfeti  t*he  ^diksfeht^' 
applied  for  the  repeal  of  the  carporatioiii[aiM]i  test 
acts,  an  alarm  was  spread  of  the  church  bding  hi 
danger,  and  their  claim  was  d^eat^dr  JP'rom  the 
late  opposition  of  the  bishops  ta  the  repeals, of  the 
penal  statutes,  we  learn  that  they  h^v^  Ibst' the 
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pQwe^c  r^thp):  th^D^ttbe  inqlinaliqn  to  per^ecute^  or 
tl»ey,,)fj9^1jj,;b^^ppy.  to  a|)oli§h  the  monuments  of 
a, , i^irit,, tl>,^y:  ce^ediJtp,  approve.  The  nonsense 
apci.  absip;^tyf  cpiflprii^ed  in  that  part  of  our  laws 
would  tqoye  ^^-ughter  in  a  company  of  peasants; 
but   »p^;,i8   thPMgbt   mean    or   contempUble 

whipl>.4^  5^P?Ji>l^  pf  being  forged  into  a  weappn 
of  hostility  against  dissenters.  To  perpetua^te  laws 
jffhjjqlji,  there  is,  no  intention  to  execute,  is  certaiply 
jtl^^/way  to  bring  law  into  conteippt ;  but  the  truth 
ii^^tihat  unwilling  to  relinquish  th^jright  of  p^seQu- 
tipj^^.  though  they  have  no  immedipite .  pppprtunity 
Q^ jj^rtJwg. it,  liiey  retain  these *,3|;fttute&  a$,a.body 
i^j^s^ry.ey.jj^j  tQ;bj^  l?rought  into  jtl^^.. field  oa 
tMe>fi|^4,i^fi^pn,  t^a^  sbaU,  of^^^^  .,.     „:-'  • 

'..,.i;he,,ip^f^^0p  , , igntertaijQed  against  ..usy.  Mh^^ 
jtljie  ^9xJ^,,^^;?^.,dpy>,bu,t  the  accumi^altjicm  i  ,o:f,  agps, 
&omjfig^y^(f^^  tj^^e ^xed  antipathyj,of^^a.,n\u]^9rous 
and.  pp,yr^],,j[j>^,i;,  of  .men,  dist3rif](^ted  thypifgl^  a^ 
the  classes  oj^  j^ppiq^y  ^  iipr  is  it  ^^y^tp  .pQ(nc^f,v^,$p 
I5^hat.  jE^i pitQl^.,pppi^}ar  resentmevt  may^,bfe  jjpflamed 
by.^rj^  m^p^ejip^^nt  and  cpntpy^c^Mi  Qiffj^silfUar 
ij^p  infit4^,flesp9pt  bears  a^fte^ifep^wbl^Qp  p  t)j^t 

the,,j^^e.,(j^  t^ft,pppu]^fift.,^^,|dhfW|te4,.t9,  fl.  stjll 

lyft  lhtfiridUgMf6*it0r^tite>legMation(a^c|[greQt(2lnd  freei^obiindty 

elapsed  aft^  the  abovQ  reproach  was  peAned,jbQen  finally  removed, 
T^'y  an  enactmeiic  for ^  which  the  Disseriters  are 'especially  uidebted 
ih  thi<abi^^^d*tz^tfiAL^>^x«ttidti8idlf  tHU  lidbk'teUcenifple  and  ad- 
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greater  degree,  by  similar  arts,  and  upon  moStia 
principles.  The  clamour  of  the  fanatic  rabUe,  the 
devout  execration  of  dissenters,  will  remind  the 
reader  of  ecclesoasticd  history  of  the  excesses  idf 
pagan  ferocity,  when  the  people,  instigated  by  tiidr 
priests,  were  wont  to  exclaim,  Christianas  ad  leonm^ 
There  is  the  less  hope  of  this  animosity  being 
allayed,  from  its  having  arisen  from  permanent 
causes.  That  Christianity  is  a  simple  institution^ 
unallied  to  worldly  power;  that  a  church  is  a 
voluntary  society,  invested  with  a  right  to  choose 
its  own  officers,  and  acknowledging  no  head  but 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  ministers  are  brethren  whose 
emolument  should  be  confined  to  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  are  maxims  drawn 
from  so  high  an  authority,  that  it  may  well  be 
apprehended  that  the  church  is  doomed  to  vanish 
before  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  what- 
ever portion  of  talents  or  of  worth  dissenters  may 
possess,  serves  only  to  render  them  more  hated, 
because  more  formidable*  Had  they  merely  revelled 
with  the  wanton,  and  drunk  with  the  drunken; 
had  they  been  clothed  with  curses,  they  might 
have  been  honoured  and  esteemed  notwithstanding, 
as  true  sons  of  the  church  ;  but  their  dissent  is  a 
crime  too  indelible  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  for 
any  virtue  to  alleviate,  or  any  merit  to  eflFace. 

Till  the  test  business  was  agitated,  however,  we 
were  not  aware  of  our  labouring  under  such  a 
weight  of  prejudice.  Confiding  in  the  mildness 
of  the  times,  and   conscious  that  every   trace  of 
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teseatment  was  vanished  firom  our  own  breasts, 
we  fondly  imagined  that  those  of  churchmen  were 
equally  replete  with  sentiments  of  generosity  and 
candour.  We  accordingly  ventured  on  a  renewal 
of  our  claim  as  men,  and  as  citizens ;  but  had  not 
jfroceeded  far,  before  we  were  assailed  with  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  The  innocent  design  of  re- 
lieving ourselves  from  a  disgracefiil  proscription, 
was  constmied  by  our  enemies  into  an  attack  on 
the  church  and  state.  Their  opposition  was  both 
more  violent  and  more  formidable  than  was  ex- 
pected. They  let  us  see,  that  however  languidly 
the  flame  of  their  devotion  may  bum,  that  of 
resentment  and  party  spirit,  hke  vestal  fire,  must 
never  be  extinguished  in  their  temples.  Calumnies 
continued  to  be  propagated,  till  they  produced  the 
riots  at  Birmingham,  that  ever  memorable  sera  in 
the  annals  of  bigotry  and  &naticism^  when  Europe 
beheld,  with  astonishment  and  regret,  the  outrage 
sustained  by  phflosophy  in  the  most  enlightened 
<rf  countries,  and  in  the  first  of  her  sons !  When 
we  hear  such  excesses  as  these  justified  and  ap* 
plauded,  we  seem  to  be  falling  back  apace  into  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  connexion  between  civil  and  religious 
Uberty  is  too  intimate  to  make  it  surprising,  that 
they  who  are  attached  to  the  one,  should  be 
friendly  to  the  other.  The  dissenters  have  ac- 
cordii^ly  seldom  &iled  to  lend  their  support  to 
men,  who  seemed  hkely  to  restore  the  vigour  of 
a  sinking  constitution.     Parliamentary  reform  has 
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been  oherished  bf  ^ihein  .^nili>'a»  jritrdodqi^aiDid 
4x>  its  jmpartaxioe.  ')Tfai&:  ytrt>()o£>MBBBfciglmfa«ter 
inflames  opposition  'htTiiit$Tihei)9''fMifidi  affindlsla 
pretext  to  their  enemhS'tont  (oveptHfctelnfcfaigncdie 
cause  of  liberty  under  an  obnomems  nanueiq  §Rte 
reproach  on  this  head^  however>:is<'/fQl^aEP(tDi 
honour^  when  it  appears  by.  theiri  roofiduotr  lUtt 
tbey  despair  of  attacking  Uberty  ^prithf«|ac9Q^  middle 
the  reputation  of  dissenters  remains  ^mi^nnipisfael. 
The  enmity  of  the  yieious  is  the  iestof  vhtiBerti;^ 

JDissenters^aisD  ( reproached  with< '  Ilid^'iq^pdhitEta 
!of ;  lejpiublicansf  ;^^  (  but  i;he  trathr  of  the  -  cSlargei'^tes 
neithek-  appearediroln  ifaetsy  sidr /bcien^silp{]fi:)rt6d6% 
anif  reasonadbie  ^idence:  >  i  Ain6hg>'tb^l(i^  as<{GGdioilig 
other  clBS8es/^(}andt  in- rno  greater' prc^Mn^^  tiMe 
arer  persons  to  he  founds  no  dcmbt^^Who^  ^ididioht 
any  tbostilitjri  to  the  present  gowito»ieht;'pl'^te'4i 
theory  a  republican  to  a  monarchical  formf  ({t fioitft 
on.  I  which  the  most  enlightened^ -ixiini! in' >aU^ikges 
have  .  entertained'  very  different  opinionsJ<  '>fib*>ia 
govermnfent'  iiko'ours,  consisting '  of  thrdcf  sk)ft{de 
elements/as  this  variety  of  sentiment  ta^'n&((ttPi% 
be  expected  to  take  place^  so  if  any  predilett tibial  tte 
felt  toward  on^  more  than  another;  that' ipkrtiality 
seems  most  commendable  which  inclines^- rto  ^tibie 
republican  part.  At  most  it  is :  <m\y  Ih^i  ilove  *  'of 
liberty  to  excess.  The-  mixture /of  i!)(ionar(Kh»f  >  «pd 
nobility  is  chiefly  of  use  as  it  •:  gives  ifcre^krity, 
order,  and  stability  to  popular  fireedoMfr;  *Wt»e 
we,  however,  without  any  proofy;  to:  :admit-ilhat 
dissenters  :  are  ■■  f more  •  itinctured  =  .with  f i  rejtubliban 
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Ififiidpleit'.tkatt;  otbere/it'tood  be  ^eonsidered  as 
TAfi;iiadfciiraisBfiecb>ofit^  aiisWd  condoot^of  >the  legiis- 
datbreitBfbqpiosQd  )lbf{^Qinist«nd  penalties^  excluded 
9fit)iiB.Aliif(iaffioe97of  trAst^  proscribed  i^  the  i^mit'  of 
'jftfig  pxfismit  reigHptnlenaoedt  and  insulted  whenever 
ntiie^  a|fpfeaB/  tb^omnst  be  more  than  <meati>df  they 
tlJEb:  Doj jtoentment^  or-were  passionately  devoted' to 
':i&brTjA&ttg^\pottsers.  . >T6: expect  ajSectianiin^^retorn 
Sbi(?ii^iiit^fds<rtQf^gathefn  wlierer^  theywh^fve  not 
scattw^y  atndt  leapi '  wherei  they  rh»ver>natL>  soWh. 
iTTJusf  isiipisrstition:  bf /xliBseiitersiisr  n<^  to 

^ovagti  iShem^  itd^>  wtir8faip)(the:tfc6nstatutidiirjt^i^ 
yftatu>)  /vY|qt;as >th€ly((ba.ve'nQtfifoi^(MtcaaF4he  betiefits 
j/k(yXW^9i;id^)An^itia9i  ,^^  >^iiffi)rded  till > of 

jftM$  theyrfaira)ftpootiiui^)dtaf£ftnfi4a^teKdlatt^^ 
tda^(^>  ,ort4ej^t)dDiitS)<<abus66i}  o(TheiF;(iORlyf  ¥rish 
r jb  ^tO^>«^e  tittrmfennedy ,  andirrediltedi  tor iits^  4tigitud 

^i)io|n| trpwntf  jdisplfeya  »o£  teyalty  (they) ibust  > aJoknow- 
^•jie^e  tbemsiekfes  extF6mi9ly/defedtiYe;;friFh9yohaTie 
•iifHYlSf  piait^eUed  I  their  neighbour&i  i  to  i  r  sheirt  ^  jthiqir 
4liwhroe^rf(to  thie  King ;  noTi  ^laalitheiptzeaftfor 
•irfeliig&iSbtit^eir. broke  tout  intai^pathst audi exeeorationib. 
/Efa^yt  {bftve^>  iltot  f proclaimed;  their  i  irespect !  £)r  i^gtllar 
gbvemiizient )by  ai  hteachl^HYiBilamB;  ior  jatteuipted 
)  to  maintain  titaflaqnillityi  r^by  t  rk/ts.  .  tThiesei  >  hMut|eftil 
iflpeciiitenauictf  loyalty  i  belorig;'  ta- the»  Tittuef  akid 
,i|lddte^i)n^'of(i!thdi  Ingh  chuiteh  ^^toty»  aloiy^y^Arith 
^wiibke  doBufact^  tbiy<  ipe|rfed:ly/  t^dri^e^ohdi*  > ,  >  ^  r« 
^';riI^*ISbur^itol^3f  paper/ fiKhidh>fha»'  been  lately  cir- 
^mi&tbdf  withl imalignant  induskry^^  the-  dissenters^'at 
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kiige^  mid  Dr.  Price  in  particalar,  are  accused,  wttli 
strange  efirontery,  of  havini;  involved  us  in  the 
AaJo«.  war ;   when  it  ^^.U  known  they  ^ 

stood  aloof  from  that  scene  of  guilt  and  blood. 

Had  their  remonstrances  been  regarded,  the 
calamities  of  that  war  had  never  been  incmred; 
but,  what  is  of  more  consequence  in  the  estinuir 
tion  of  anonymous  scribblers,  there  would  have 
remained  one  lie  less  to  swell  the  catalogue  of 
their  &lsehoods« 

From  the  joy  which  dissenters  have  expressed 
at  the  French  revolution,  it  has  been  most  ab* 
surdly  inferred,  that  they  wish  for  a  similar  event 
in  England ;  without  considering  that  such  a  con* 
elusion  is  a  Ubel  on  the  British  constitution,  as  it 
must  proceed  on  a  supposition  that  our  government 
is  as  despotic  as  the  ancient  monarchy  of  France. 
To  imagine  the  feelings  must  be  the  same  when  the 
objects  are  so  different,  shews  a  most  lamentable 
degree  of  malignity  and  folly. 

Encompassed  as  dissenters  are  by  calumny  and 
reproach,  they  have  still  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  these  have  usually  been  the  lot  of  distingiushed 
virtue ;  and  that  in  the  corrupt  state  of  men's  in-* 
terests  and  passions,  the  unpopularity  of  a  cause 
is  rather  a  presumption  of  its  excellence. 

They  will  be  still  more  happy  if  the  frowns  of 
the  world  should  be  the  means  of  reviving  that 
spirit  of  evangelical  piety  which  once  distinguished 
them  so  highly.  Content  if  they  can  gain  pro- 
tection, without  being  so  romantic  as  to  aspire  to 
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praise^  Hmj  will  continue  firm^  I  doubt  not,  in 
those,  principles  which  they  have  hitherto  acted  on, 
onseduced  by  rewards,  and  unshaken  by  dangers. 
From  the  passions  of  their  enemies,  they  will 
9fpeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity ;— a  more  im- 
partial tribunal.  Above  all,  they  will  calmly  await 
the  decision  of  the  Great  Judge,  before  whom 
both  they  and  their  enemies  must  appear,  and  the 
springs  and  sources  of  their  mutual  animosity  be 
laid  open ;  when  the  clouds  of  misrepresentation 
being  scattered,  it  will  be  seen  they  are  a  virtuous 
and  oppressed  people,  who  are  treading,  though 
with  unequal  steps,  in  the  path  of  those  illustrious 
prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy.  In  the  mean  time  they  are  fer 
from  envying  the  popularity  and  applause  which 
may  be  acquired  in  a  contrary  course ;  esteeming 
the  reproaches  of  freedom  above  the  splendours 
<rf  servitude. 


Section  VI. 
On  the  Causes  of  the  Present  Discontents. 

We  have  arrived,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  which 
can  no  longer  be  concealed,  we  have  at  length 
arrived  at  that  crisis  when  nothing  but  speedy 
and  effectual  reform  can  save  us  from  ruin.  An 
amendment  in  the  representation  is  wanted,  as 
well  to  secure  the  liberty  we  already  possess,  as 
to  open  the  way  for  the  removal  of  those  abuses 
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which  pervade  evevf.  b]»bchi(<if  t;bci :  adminisfntioiu 
The  ^ccnmu]Eiion  ot'ddotyss^ 
unexampled  in  any  other  age  or  cbuntiiir^fiias 
so  augmented  the  influenee  of  /the  ctrovrag  rasJ  to 
destroy  the  equipoise  and  ImlQi^ce  of  ttbefrcsondtite* 
tion.  The  original  design  of  tiieiiuidiQgnsysteni, 
which  commenced  in  the  re^  of  King* William^ 
was  to  give  stability  to  the  revolutionv  bjriengagii^ 
tike ^monied  'interest  to  embark  on  its  faottanK  *«  fit 
intfiiediately  advanced  the  influence  of  tbe  crown^ 
whidh  the  wb^  then  exalted  as  nmohas  pdissifate, 
as  a  counterv^l  to  the  interest' of  the  Pretender.^  h; 
The  mischief  lof  this  short-sighted  policty  caddot 
be  better  ddsctvbed  than  in  the  kngua^  ofj>Bblikigv< 
forokeu  ^  ^'  Few*  men,"  says  he,  '^  at  thaftj  time  'looked 
forward  ^endugh  to  foresee  the  cotasequendssffof  idik 
Tiew  constitution  of  the  revenuey  that  N wasi*  sUon 
afterward  fottmed;  nor  of  the  ineAiodiof  <thevlund« 
ingi  system,  that  immediately  to6k  •  place  ctrlwibiqfa^ 
absurd  as  they  are,  have  continu^dr  sineey  tiil^  it 
has  become  scarce  possible  to  alter 'tham.  'liFew 
pec^ple;  I  say,  foresaw  how  the  multiplicationi  of 
taxiesy'  ^nd>  4he  creation  of  ftmds,  wotdd/idndrcase 
yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  !bmigruour 
liberies  by  a  natural  and  necessary  >prc^easion> 
into  a  moro  real,  though  less  i  apparent  <  danger^ 
than  they  were  in  before  the  rejvolutioni;  a 'dud 
reflection  on  the  experience  of  other -tdig!|si)a«tti 
countries^  would  have  pointed  out; inalfiioinalfi  tbr- 
ruption  as  the  natural  and  :necessai:7^!Con^e(i|iiieQoe 
of  investing  the  crofwn  with   the .  management  of 
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t^^v&st^^nteVfsnxHi\  teidi  also^i  the  losi^>of  liberty  acF 
dts^nat^rflb  wdi^liebeBsaJ^^bottseqiience  of  nadonad 

ollfntbei^^  be  ahy  ttnii^i  iniithese'  relSections,  haw 
HMlbk  1  (mustj  1  oUr '  >appl»lieii8ions  be  .  heightened  by. 
tb&ipredigi0ii&>biiglnetita(tion  of  revenue  and  ddoiy 
$mee I i tflte :!!>tiiHie  iofi  George  the  First! .  '  What^a^ 
liarse^^bi'jh^d  beemreaped  from  the  seeds  of^cor-^ 
liiptiooQuJliDehrSowiil^^The  revenue  is  now  lupwarda 
of  v^ervjentten  miUions^  and'  though  iiin6>  are neinn: 
{doyed  ^to.  tpaiy :  <the  interest  •  o£  ^  the  :  national  debt,; 
this  isljsmaH'fConsOilationy  mheix  'wet  refiei^rfthat  that 
debtriis  thiioiielanaht  oft)iffast<rfiid>ddstrUctii^)Wars^ 
asidil<tilatv  tij^lw^theria  ^^  ^  ch^ge  ia  .^the  syateoi^ 
Ivel^ oite.H (CK^ntinuaUy  liaUe  -to .  .similar  t  calanaities.. 
3}be  }<imilii{difidi<channiils  tfaixNighrvrfaiohif seventeen 
millioiis  'of  I  rniCDj^  /  tmust  fldrw  *  '■  intoj '  the  ^  ^treasury, 
theilegbntoflxiffiisens  it  icreatea,  thenpatrtoa^  ats 
^tpcbdituieivbp  ;th6i  several  biiainches:  o£jikhe<  admi^ 
]]iistjnatixmnsu{lplies^u>have  render^ed  /  the  influence. 
o£)  fhe .  rcorolilrnt  nbaiily  absolute  and  dedbive^x  The 
Oonlnrbln  Q£[i^arliamient  siiika  uaader ,  this  i  pressure 
iisto'ffonmklhy  t'  the  balance  Mo£i  the  different  orders 
faBOO]7ies9<ia  Imere  theory^iltrhkh  series  't(t»t  inlpose 
up0Eh')^DKM;anpev  ^and'  i^amii&tiacumiptioa.  Hhetd. 
is->90>ipoiwier(>i^f)the<  iitatla>i]khlyt  cknt  act  >as  a  evS* 
ficieiit  antagoixist^to^tilhe  >silbnt  inresistible  )fi)rc8r  df 
hDffnlHmtrona^e.  i"  <'W)''''(^^'  >m.!i  n^.  n-^:*'.- Dt 
HThbi(0(nfl«en<te<^  of)  'the 'jcrownl  bffiimeans;  o£i  its 
vewnipe/^d&'jmaBe^  idangtoou^  piierogative^  ki 
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proportion  as  oorruption  operates  after  a  motb 
concealed  manner  than  force.  A  "violent  act  of 
prerogative  is  sensibly  felt,  and  creates  an  alarm; 
but  it  is  the  nature  of  corruption  to  lay  appre^ 
hension  asleep,  and  to  affect  its  purposes  while 
the  forms  of  liberty  remain  undisturbed.  The  first 
employs  force  to  enslave  the  people:  the  second 
employs  the  people  to  enslave  themselves.  The 
most  determined  enemy  to  freedom  can  wish  fdr 
nothing  more  than  the  continuance  of  present 
abuses.  While  the  semblance  of  representation 
can  be  maintained,  while  popular  deludon  can  be 
kept  up,  he  will  spare  the  extremities  of  Kberty. 
He  aims  at  a  higher  object,  that  g(  striking  at 
the  heart. 

A  &tal  lethargy  has  long  been  spreading  amongst 
us,  attended,  as  is  natural,  with  a  prevailing  dis- 
position both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to  treat 
plans  of  reform  with  contempt.  After  the  acces- 
sion, place  and  pension  bills  were  frequently  passed 
by  the  commons  though  rejected  by  the  lords; 
nothing  of  that  nature  is  now  ever  attempted.  A 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  complaint,  and  is  expressly  provided 
against  by  the  Bill  of  Rights :  it  is  now  become  a 
part  of  the  constitution ;  for  though  the  nominal 
direction  be  placed  in  parliament,  the  mutiny  bill 
passes  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  forces  are  never 
disbanded ;  the  more  completely  to  detach  them 
from  the  community,  barracks  are  erected;  and 
martial  law  is  estabhshed  in  its  utmost  severity. 
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K  fi^eedom  can  survive  this  expedient^  copied  from 
the  practice  of  foreign  despots^  it  will  be  an  in- 
^ance  of  unexampled  good  fortune.  Mr.  Hume 
terms  it  a  mortal  distemper  in  the  British  consti- 
tution^  of  which  it  must  inevitably  perish. 

To  whatever  cause  it  be  owing,  it  is  certain  the 
measures  of  administration  have,  during  the  present 
xeign,  leaned  strongly  towards  arbitrary  power. 
The  decision  on  the  Middlesex  election  was  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  Before  the 
people  had  time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  they 
were  plunged  into  the  American  war — a  war  of 
pride  and  ambition,  and  ending  in  humiliation  and 
disgrace.  The  spirit  of  the  government  is  so  well 
understood,  that  the  most  violent  even  of  the 
deigy  are  content  to  drop  their  animosity,  to  turn 
their  affections  into  a  new  channel,  and  to  devote 
to  the  house  of  Hanover  the  flattery  and  the  zeal 
by  which  they  ruined  the  race  of  Stuart.  There 
cannot  be  a  clearer  S3anptom  of  the  decay  of  liberty 
than  the  dread  of  speculative  opinions ;  which  is,  at 
present,  carried  to  a  length  in  this  nation  that  can 
scarcely  be  exceeded.  Englishmen  were  accus- 
tomed, till  of  late,  to  make  political  speculation 
the  amusement  of  leisure,  and  the  employment  of 
genius ;  they  are  now  taught  to  fear  it  more  than 
death.  Under  the  torpid  touch  of  despotism  the 
patriotic  spirit  has  shrunk  into  a  narrow  compass  ? 
confined  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  parliament,  and  listen  to  the  oracles  of  the 
minister  with  silent  acquiescence,  and  pious  awe. 
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Abuses  are  sacred,  and  the  pool  of  corruption  must 
putrify  in  peace.  Persons  who  a  few  years  back 
were  clamorous  for  reform,  are  making  atonement 
for  having  been  betrayed  into  any  appearance  of 
virtue,  by  a  quick  return  to  their  natural  character. 
Is  not  the  kingdom  peopled  with  spies  and  inr 
formers  ?  Are  not  inquisitorial  tribunals  erected 
in  every  comer  of  the  land?  A  stranger  who; 
beholding  a  whole  nation  filled  with  alarm,  should 
inquire  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  would  be  a 
little  surprised  on  being  informed,  that  instead 
of  any  appearance  of  insurrection,  or  plots,  a 
pamphlet  had  only  been  pubUshed.  In  a  govern- 
ment upheld  by  so  immense  a  revenue,  and  boast- 
ing a  constitution  declared  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
world,  this  abject  distrust  of  its  own  power  is  more 
than  a  million  lectures  on  corruptions  and  abuses* 
The  wisdom  of  ages,  the  master-piece  of  human 
policy,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  that  needs  no 
reformation,  can  hardly  support  itself  against  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet,  devoid,  it  is  said,  of  truth  or 
ability !  To  require  sycophants  to  blush,  is  ex- 
acting too  great  a  departure  from  the  decorum  of 
their  character :  but  common  sense  might  be  ex- 
pected to  remain,  after  shame  is  extinguished. 

Whoever  seriously  contemplates  the  present  in*- 
fatuation  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of  the 
leaders,  will  be  tempted  to  predict  the  speedy 
downfall  of  liberty.  They  cherish  the  forms,  while, 
they  repress  the  spirit  of  the  constitution;  they 
persecute  freedom,  and  adorn  its  sepulchre.     When- 
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c^nijif  tMild^(^M<  atnic^  roots  ^so  d:eep>  it  may  be 
ddl^lie^bypi^ttitfr  .evett<4;ha«'Iiberty  of  the  press  be 
n^nSimmit^  dfitmimitr^ihaxi^B^  The  prints) 

wi^c]|?j«»4til^.^oHimoa;jK)i]ree8  ofinfomiation^  are 
rcflf^'Oratiiliys^  calumniated ;  and 

sca|1pej^>^ar#^^y  cc^raeters  safe  from  theb  bkst^ 
e^qgf^-ii^^SiMQf^eii'^.^^^^  The  greater 

p^  4^a^4^»^anB  in  Hne  pay  of  ministry^  or  their 
acQi§i)9t^t9«jr?iiIjbw  d^^  i^reads,  and  the  people 

ai^  ii^i]6tk0l#d  .to.eonfound  anarchy  with  reform> 
tllSB&ili*n(teiJl^th{4iieir  <^pressors.  : 

f.W^lkft>|^ibearx'in^^^^^  indignant  contempt^  the 
^JTHS^^^'  iPWlialaeiilo^aafia  oitntheUEngMdi  ootisti^ 
tuiyijg^  lJ^^bf)>j^adiaxneiit  soiigneraiit^  tiieii^  that 
ituSf^  vtQi  >gQiltoj4|cho(d  ;evei^  session  to  learn 
th$)§$^iis)$np^tei  qfv{>plitical^  knowkdge.^virhieh'  teirery 
B??^diW^st»»^«lf  -  Or  .is  tiiei 'nature  of  ii  the 
Bn|:iwfbjxPc^titp$iqn{t)«K.,SWret  in  the  breast  of  the 
nwNtQfei^jbflPfftlBBjii^^^^  the  feudgetliiyindispn*- 
^  jiffllfi^ei|ftfejiw|«JiS(^iiK)  ,eiicotaium ;  .ibut  rrthi* 

flatte5Bi%Pl^nd#  ^  ^m^\m  mi  adwiiration/of  its 
vm^f  afJl  fSSffipn^r^ifiet  ( n?^  its.  d^qta.i  i  Whaterer 
rei©asJ!§-|sSJ|^a^y  M>yigQ«r:it:|)0ss€sseSi  are-heldim 
najgstS8a^f«R/il>i^(f^i  tbej5;pp9^U3cejan  aoquiestence^ 

toBM¥  J*f  <#^j.jPP«<W"twnt  WBfas.abeuid  wthe 
pupg§^^ i%,(yifftTpp^  < , ^The. ..flouri^i^g ;  state'  »of 
traiiRi^^«i^v^t^?^,ipjdi^yed  in  ptt)o£  of  the 
unfSW^AiiiKfSftiese  >ftf  tibe  ;JSrjiish  >  constitutiony 

VOL.  lU.  M 
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support  with  equal  force  an  opposite  conclusioii. 
For  if  we  owe  our  present  prosperity  to  the  nature 
of  the  government,  our  recent  calamities  must  be 
traced  to  the  same  source,  and  that  ccmstitution 
which  is  now  affirmed  to  be  the  best,  must  be 
allowed  during  the  American  war  to  have  been  tbe 
worst  That  there  is  a  connexion  between  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  the  nature  of  a  government 
must  be  admitted ;  but  its  operation  is  gradual  and 
slow,  not  felt  from  year  to  year,  but  to  be  traced 
by  the  comparison  of  one  age  and  country  with 
another.  But,  allowing  that  our  wealth  may  in- 
crease along  with  the  increase  of  abuses,  the  nation, 
we  hope,  is  not  so  sordid  as  to  look  upon  wealth  as 
the  supreme  good;  however  well  that  idea  may 
correspond  with  the  views  of  a  ministry,  who  seem 
determined  to  leave  us  no  other.  Freedom,  as  it 
animates  industry,  by  securing  its  rewards,  opens 
a  path  to  wealth ;  but  if  that  wealth  be  suffered 
to  debase  a  people,  and  render  them  venal  and 
dependent,  it  will  silently  conduct  them  back  again 
to  misery  and  depression.  Rome  was  never  more 
opulent  than  on  the  eve  of  departing  hberty.  Her 
vast  wealth  was  a  sediment  that  remained  on  the 
reflux  of  the  tide.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind the  reader  how  all  this  at  present  is  reversed, 
and  that  the  unbounded  prodigality  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  successors  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
which  the  corruption  of  parliament  enabled  them 
to  maintain,  has  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
deepest  abyss  of  poverty  and  distress. 
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It  is  singular  enough^  but  I  hope  not  ominous, 
that  the  flattery  bestowed  by  the  poets  of  antiquity 
on  the  rulhig  powers  resembles,  in  every  thing  but 
its  elegance,  the  adulation  of  modem  sycophants. 
The  extent  of  empire,  the  improvement  of  arts,  the 
division  of  opulence  and  splendour,  are  the  topics 
with  which  Horace  adorned  the  praises  of  Augustus : 
but  the  penetration  of  Tacitus  developes,  amidst 
ihese  flattering  appearances,  the  seeds  of  ruin.  The 
florid  bloom  but  ill  concealed  that  &tal  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  vitals. 

Between  the  period  of  national  honour  and  com- 
plete degeneracy,  there  is  usually  an  interval  of 
national  vanity,  during  which  examples  of  virtue 
are  recounted  and  admired  without  being  imitated. 
The  Romans  were  never  more  proud  of  their 
ancestors  than  when  they  ceased  to  resemble  them. 
From  being  the  freest  and  most  high-spirited 
people  in  the  world,  they  suddenly  fell  into  the 
tamest  and  most  abject  submission.  Let  not  the 
name  of  Britons,  my  coimtrymen,  too  much  elate 
you ;  nor  ever  think  yourselves  safe  while  you 
abate  one  jot  of  that  holy  jealousy  by  which  your 
liberties  have  been  hitherto  secured.  The  richer 
the  inheritance  bequeathed  you,  the  more  it  merits 
your  care  for  its  preservation.  The  possession 
must  be  continued  by  that  spirit  with  which  it  was 
at  first  acqpiired ;  and,  as  it  was  gained  by  vigilance, 
it  will  be  lost  by  supineness.  A  degenerate  race 
repose  on  the  merit  of  their  fore£ithers;  the 
virtuous  create  a  flmd  of  their  own.    The  former 
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look  back  upon  their  ancestors^  to  hide  their  shame ; 
the  latter  look  forward  to  posterity,  to  levy  a  tribute 
of  admiration.  In  vain  will  you  confide  in  the 
forms  of  a  free  constitution.  Unless  you  reanimate 
those  forms  with  fresh  vigour,  they  will  be  melan- 
choly memorials  of  what  you  once  were,  and  hwnt 
you  with  the  shade  of  departed  liberty.  A  silent 
stream  of  corruption  poured  over  the  whole  land, 
has  tainted  every  branch  of  the  administration  with 
decay.  On  your  temperate  but  manly  exertions 
depend  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  latest 
posterity.  That  Assembly  which  sits  by  right  of 
representation,  will  be  little  inclined  to  oppose 
your  will,  expressed  in  a  firm,  decisive  manner. 
You  may  be  deafened  by  clamour,  misled  by 
sophistry,  or  weakened  by  division,  but  you  cannot 
be  despised  with  impunity.  A  vindictive  ministry 
may  hang  the  terrors  of  criminal  prosecution  over 
the  heads  of  a  few  with  success ;  but  at  their  peril 
will  they  attempt  to  intimidate  a  nation.  The 
trick  of  associations,  of  pretended  plots,  and  silent 
insurrections,  will  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the 
impression  of  the  popular  mind. 

The  theory,  of  the  constitution  m  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  is  a  satire  on  the  practice.  The 
theory  provides  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  a 
check  to  the  execution  of  ill  designs  ;  but  in  reality 
we  behold  the  basest  of  the  tribe  retreat  from  the 
ruin  of  their  country,  loaded  with  honours  and 
with  spoils.  Theory  tells  us  the  parliament  is 
free  and  independent;  experience  will  correct  the 
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mistake  by  shewing  its  subservience  to  the  crown. 
We  learn,  from  the  first,  that  the  legislature  is 
chosen  by  the  unbiassed  voice  of  all  who  can  be 
supposed  to  have  a  wiU  of  their  own ;  we  learn, 
from  the  last,  the  pretended  electors  are  but  a 
handful  of  the  people,  who  are  never  less  at  their 
own  disposal  than  in  the  business  of  election.  The 
theory  holds  out  equal  beiiefits  to  all,  and  equal 
liberty,  without  any  other  discrimination  than  that 
of  a  good  and  bad  subject:  its  practice  brands 
with  proscription  and  disgrace  a  numerous  class  of 
mhabitants  on  account  of  their  religion.  In  theory 
the  several  orders  of  the  state  are  a  check  on  each 
other  ;  but  corruption  has  oiled  the  wheels  of  that 
machinery,  harmonized  its  motions,  and  enabled  it 
to  bear,  with  united  pressure,  on  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

The  principal  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the 
state  is  undoubtedly  a  reform  in  parliament ;  from 
which,  as  a  central  point,  inferior  improvements 
may  issue ;  but  as  I  have  already  treated  on  that 
subject  at  large,  I  shall  not  insist  on  it  here.  I 
cannot  close  this  pamphlet,  however,  without 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  a  few  of  the  principal 
objects  which  well  merit  the  attention  of  the 
legislature. 

On  the  abuses  in  the  church,  it  is  to  little  pur- 
pose to  expatiate,  as  they  are  too  numerous  to  be 
detailed,  and  too  inveterate  to  be  corrected.  Unless 
it  be  a  maxim  that  honesty  will  endanger  her 
existence,  her  creeds  ought  in  all  reason  to  corre- 
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spend  with  the  sentiments  of  her  members.  The 
worlds  it  is  to  be  feared^  will  be  little  edified  by 
the  example  of  a  churchy  which^  in  compelling  its 
ministers  to  subscribe  to  opinions  that  few  of  them 
believe,  is  a  discipline  of  firaud.  Nor  is  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  calculated  to  soften  the  odium. 
As  a  mode  of  union  with  the  parishioners,  they 
are  fruitftd  of  contention;  as  a  restraint  on  the 
improvement  of  land,  impoUtic  and  opjN-essive ; 
as  a  remnant  of  the  Jewish  law,  sii^rstitious  and 
absurd.  True  magnanimity  would  instruct  the 
clergy  to  recede  from  a  claim  which  they  wiU 
probably  be  compelled  shortly  to  relinquish.  But 
no  reform,  it  seems,  must  take  place  in  the  church 
any  more  than  in  the  state,  that  its  corruptions 
may  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  its  ally. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  country  calls 
for  compassion  and  redress.  Many  of  them, 
through  the  want  of  mental  improvement,  are  sunk 
almost  beneath  the  level  of  humanity  ;*  and  their 
hard-earned  pittance  is  so  diminished  by  taxes, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diJfficulty  they  can  nourish 
their  children,  and  utterly  impossible  to  afford  them 
education.     The  poor  laws  enacted  for  their  relief, 

*  The  change  in  this  respect,  since  the  first  publication  of  the 
"  Apology,"  is  of  the  most  gratifying  kind.  All  ranks  of  society, 
and  all  persuasions  of  christians,  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  give  religious  and  other  useful  instruction  to  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Still,  there  remains  much  to  be  done,  and 
we  are  with  respect  to  the  general  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
very  far  behind  the  Americans,  especially  those  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  —Ed, 
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by  confining  their  industry  to  a  particular  spot>  and 
denying  them  the  privilege  of  residing  where  they 
may  exert  it  to  the  greatest  advantage^  are  an 
accumulated  oppression.  Were  industry  allowed 
to  find  its  levels  were  the  poor  laws  abolished^  and 
a  ^nall  portion  of  that  expense  which  swells  the 
tide  of  corruption,  the  splendours  of  the  great,  and 
the  miseries  of  war,  bestowed  on  the  instruction  of 
the  common  people,  the  happy  effects  would  de- 
scend to  the  remotest  posterity,  and  open  a  prospect 
which  humanity  might  delight  to  anticipate.  In 
England,  we  have  been  adding  wheel  to  wheel,  and 
spring  to  spring,  till  we  have  rendered  the  machine 
of  government  far  too  complicated ;  forgetting,  in 
the  midst  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  factious  dis- 
putes, that  the  true  end  of  civil  polity  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  We  have  listened  to  every 
breeze  that  moves  along  the  surface  of  Europe> 
and  descried  danger  from  afar ;  while  deaf  to  the 
complaints  of  the  poor,  we  have  beheld  ignorance, 
wretchedness,  and  barbarity  multiply  at  home, 
without  the  smallest  regard.  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
hold with  patience  the  numberless  tribe  of  places 
men,  pensioners,  and  sycophants  who  are  enriched 
at  the  public  expense ;  a  noxious  spawn  engendered 
by  the  corruptions  of  government,  and  nourished 
by  its  diseases.  Were  our  immense  revenue  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  royal  dignity,  or 
proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  it 
would  be  borne  with  pleasure;  but,  at  present,  it 
bids  fair  to  be  the  purchase  of  our  servitude. 
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Our  laws/  in  order  to  become  a  proper  nde  of 
civil  life^  much  want  revision  and  amendment 
They  are^  moreover^  never  promulgated.  For  this 
omission  Judge  Blackstone  assigns  a  very  curious 
reason :  *'  That^  being  enacted  by  our  representa- 
tives>  every  man  is  supposed^  in  the  eye  of  the  law^ 
to  be  present  in  the  legislature/'  It  would  be  an 
improvement  on  this  delegated  knowledge  of  the 
law^  if  the  penalty  were  also  delegated^  and 
criminals  punished  by  representation.  The  laws, 
in  their  present  state,  are  so  piled  into  volumes, 
encumbered  with  precedents,  and  perplexed  with 
intricacies,  that  they  are  often  rather  a  snare  than 
a  guide,  and  are  a  firuitftd  source  of  the  injustice 
they  are  intended  to  prevent.  The  expense  is  as 
formidable  as  the  penalty ;  nor  is  it  to  any  purpose 
to  say  they  are  the  same  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich, 
while  by  their  delay,  expense,  and  perplexity,  they 
are  placed  on  an  eminence,  which  opulence  only 
can  ascend.  The  commendation  bestowed  so 
liberally  by  foreigners  on  English  jurisprudence, 
was  never  meant  to  be  extended  to  our  municipal 
code,  which  is  confiised,  perplexed,  and  sanguinary 
in  the  extreme ;  but  to  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
dignified  impartiality  which  marks  the  conduct  of 
judges.  For  want  of  gradual  improvements,  to 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  society, 
the  most  useful  operations  of  law  are  clouded  by 
fictions.* 

*  See  an  excellent  publication  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Juri- 
dical Essays,"  by  Mr.  Randall. 
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'  These  are  a  few  only  of  the  maladies  which 
indicate  a  bad  habit  of  the  political  body ;  nor  can 
a  true  estimate  be  made  of  our  situation  so  much 
by  adverting  to  particular  evils,  as  by  an  attention 
to  the  general  aspect  of  affairs.  The  present  crisis 
is,  m  my  apprehension,  the  fullest  of  terror  and  of 
danger  we  have  ever  experienced.  In  the  exten- 
sion of  excise  laws,  in  the  erection  of  barracks,  in 
the  determined  adherence  to  abuses  displayed  by 
paritament,  in  the  desertion  of  prelendai  ^ots, 
the  spread  of  arbitraiy  principles,  the  tame  sub- 
dued  spirit  of  the  nation,  we  behold  the  seeds  of 
pohtical  ruin  quickening  into  life.  The  securities 
of  Uberty,  as  was  long  since  remarked  by  Dr.  Price, 
have  given  way;  and  what  remains  is  little  more 
than  an  indulgence,  which  cannot  continue  long, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  cherished  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  little  of  public  virtue  that  still 
subsists,  is  no  match  for  disciplined  armies  of 
corruption.  The  people  are  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  Disquieted  by  imaginary  alarms,  in- 
sensible to  the  real  danger  that  awaits  them,  they  are 
taught  to  court  that  servitude,  which  will  be  a 
source  of  misery  to  themselves,  and  to  posterity. 

Deplorable  as  the  prospect  is,  a  precarious  hope 
may  be  founded,  perhaps,  on  the  magnitude  of 
abuses.  There  is,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  an 
ultimate  point,  both  of  elevation  and  depression,  in 
the  affairs  of  kingdoms,  to  which,  when  they  arrive, 
they  begin  to  turn  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  fall 
back  into  their  ancient  channels.     We  are  certainly 
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entided  to  all  the  comfort  that  consideiatioii  is 
capable  of  affording.  Taxation  can  hardly  be 
more  oppressive^  representation  more  venal  and 
inadequate^  the  influence  of  the  people  more 
extinguished,  or  falsehood  and  deception  more 
triumphant^  than  they  are  at  present. 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  attending 
the  present  crisis^  which,  if  we  are  wise  enough 
to  improve  it,  may  be  of  the  utmost  advantage. 
Of  the  numberless  political  parties  which  have 
hitherto  distracted  our  attention,  and  divided  our 
attachment,  there  now  remain  but  two;  the  pa- 
trons of  corruption,  and  the  friends  of  liberty; 
they  who  are  waiting  for  the  disorders  of  govern- 
ment to  ripen  into  arbitrary  power,  and  they  who 
are  anxious  to  bring  back  the  constitution  to  its 
original  principles.  The  colours  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  are  too  bold  and  strong  to  be 
ever  confounded ;  or  if  there  could  be  any  possible 
embarrassment  in  the  choice,  the  ministry  have 
condescended  to  remove  that  obscurity,  by  pur- 
suing an  interest  not  only  distinct  from,  but  directly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  people.  The  clamour  of 
whigs  and  tories  hath  happily  subsided ;  and  pre- 
tended patriots  are  at  length  so  kind  as  to  unmask 
before  the  people,  and  stand  forth  in  their  native 
character,  the  objects  of  just  detestation.  ,  We 
cannot  wish  for  better  lessons  of  public  virtue  than 
is  furnished  by  the  contrast  of  their  vices. 

On  the  present  war,  until  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nistry are  more  imfolded,  it  behoves  me  to  speak 
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with  tenderness  and  reserve.  If  nothing  more  be 
intended  than  the  maintenance  of  national  hononr^ 
and  the  £Eiith  of  treaties^  it  will  merit  the  warmest 
support  of  every  well-wisher  to  his  country.  But 
if  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  government 
of  France  be  any  part  of  the  object ;  if  it  be  a  war 
with  freedom^  a  confederacy  of  kings  against  the 
rights  of  man;  it  will  be  the  last  humiliation  and 
disgrace  that  can  be  inflicted  on  Great  Britain ; 
and^  were  there  any  truth  in  tales  of  incantation^  to 
behold  us  engaged  in  such  a  cause^  were  enough 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  our  ancestors^  and  move 
the  ashes  of  the  dead !  The  steps  preparatory  to 
the  war^  the  inflamed  passions^  and  the  character 
of  our  allies^  afford  an  ill  omen  of  the  temper 
with  which  it  will  be  conducted.  The  pretence 
respecting  the  Netherlands  certainly  entitles  the 
ministry  to  the  praise  of  consistence.  It  is  quite 
of  a  piece  with  the  candour  and  smcerity  which 
affirmed  the  balance  of  Emrope  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  seizure  of  Oczakow,  but  denied  it  was 
endangered  by  the  conquest  of  Poland^  and  the 
invasion  of  France. 

The  French  revolution,  we  cannot  but  remember,, 
was  from  the  first  an  object  of  jealousy  to  ministers. 
There  needed  not  the  late  unhappy  excesses,  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  execution  of 
Louis,  to  excite  or  display  their  hostility.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  insult  and  derision  of  their  retainers, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  If  they  meant 
fiairly  to  the  interests  of  general  liberty,  why  that 
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uneasiness  at  the  fall  of  despotism  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country?  Why  render  parliament  a  theatre 
of  abuse  on  a  revolution^  whose  commencement 
was  distinguished  by  unexampled  mildness  and 
tranquiUity  ?  But  this  part  of  their  conduct  was 
likewise  consistent  Intent  on  the  destruction  of 
liberty  in  one  country,  they  were  disconcerted 
at  seeing  it  revive  in  another;  and  before  they 
ventured  to  extinguish  the  dying  taper,  waited  for 
the  surrounding  scene  to  be  shut  up  in  darkness. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  to  speak  in  terms  of 
decency  and  respect  of  the  French  revolution,  is 
to  incur,  in  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  times, 
the  last  of  in&.mies.  If  we  dare  to  rejoice  at  the 
emancipation  of  a  great  people  from  thraldom,  it 
must  be  at  the  peril  of  the  foulest  imputations 
that  imagination  can  invent,  or  malignity  apply. 
In  contempt,  however,  of  these  calumnies,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  the  French  revolution  has  always 
appeared  to  me,  and  does  still  appear,  the  most 
splendid  event  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 
The  friends  of  liberty  contemplate  the  crimes  and 
disorders  with  which  it  has  been  stained*  with  the 
deepest  regret ;  but  they  still  hope  that  they  will 

*  The  execution  of  the  king  was  certainly  a  most  cruel  and 
unjustifiable  transaction,  alike  repugnant  to  law,  order,  and 
humanity.  Without  being  conducive  to  any  views  of  policy 
whatever,  it  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  gratification  of  the  most 
detestable  passions.  The  treatment  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortu- 
nate queen,  and  of  the  royal  family,  is  barbarous  and  unmanly  in 
the  extreme.  When  we  look  at  their  sufferings,  humanity  weeps, 
and  pity  forgets  their  crimes. 
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in  the  result  be  more  than  compensated^  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  principles^  and  the  beneficence  of 
its  effects.  Instead  of  wishing  for  a  similar  event  in 
England^  they  are  intent  on  reform  chiefly  to  avoid 
that  necessity.  Under  every  form  of  government 
they  know  how  to  recognise  the  divine  aspect  of 
fireedom^  and  without  it  can  be  satisfied  with  none. 
The  evils  of  anarchy  and  of  despotism  are  two 
extremes  which  they  equally  dread :  and  between 
which  no  middle  path  can  be  founds  but  that  of 
effectual  reform.  To  avert  the  calamities  that 
await  us  on  either  side^  the  streams  of  corruption 
must  be  drained  off,  the  independence  of  parlia- 
ment restored,  the  ambition  of  aristocracy  re- 
pressed, and  the  majesty  of  the  people  lift  itself 
up.  It  is  possible  to  retreat  from  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  but  woe  to  that  nation  which  sleeps 
upon  it! 
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^'The  political  principles  of  the  Bible  axe  simple,  distinct, 
and  plain.  The  sacred  writers  enter  into  no  niceties,  draw 
no  lines  of  exact  demarcation,  meet  no  involved  cases  of 
civil  casuistry ;  but,  speali;ing  of  mankind  generally  as  alike 
depraved  and  unruly,  and  of  governments  as  the  creations 
of  God's  providence,  they  inculcate,  without  qualification, 
reservation,  or  restriction,  the  obvious  and  indispensable 
duties  of  submission,  honour,  and  obedience. 

"  It  has  been,  however,  very  much  the  fashion  of  late 
to  get  rid  of  these  unpleasant  and  ^  degrading^  injunctions, 
by  pleading  the  change  of  time  and  circumstances,  and  the 
difference  between  the  laws  and  system  of  government 
under  which  we  are  privileged  to  live,  and  those  of  the 
apostolic  days.  Now,  as  to  the  general  duty  of  obedience, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  must  apply  rather  more  than  less 
strongly  to  those  who  live  under  a  paternal  government, 
than  to  those  who  live  under  a  tyrannical  one.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  ready  to  allow,  that  the  system  of  fi*eedom 
which,  in  this  country,  gives  to  the  people  a  share  in  the 
legislature,  and  an  influence  over  the  government,  renders 

♦  In  order  that  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Hall's  reply  may  be  fairly 
estimated,  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reprint  the  original  article 
that'  called  it  forth. — Ed. 

VOL.    HI.  N 
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the  submission  due  from  them  less  implicit  and  uninquiring, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  increases  the  obligation  to  its 
cheerful  payment. 

'^  But,  although  it  be  conceded  that,  under  a  constitution 
which  renders  the  people  a  party  to  their  own  government, 
it  is  lawful  and  proper  for  laymen  to  interest  themselves 
intimately  in  political  concerns,  and  even,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tenty  to  participate  in  political  contests, — 'there  is  one  body 
of  men  whom  we  could  ever  wish  to  see  taking  no  other 
part  in  these  matters  than  as  moderators,  instructors,  and 
peace-makers. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  must,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty, — they  must,  if  they  will  ^declare  the  whok 
counsel  of  God,'  sometimes  touch  upon  those  passages  of 
scripture  which  inculcate  the  duties  of  subjects.  While 
St.  Paul,  in  the  days  of  Nero  himself,  was  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  write,  '  Submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake;'  and  to  pronounce,  without  hesitation, 
^  He  that  resisteth  the  power,'  tyrannical  as  it  was  in  the 
extreme,  *  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ;'  and  while  similar 
passages  abound  in  the  inspired  volume,  it  cannot  be  thought 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to 
maintain  an  absolute  silence  on  these  topics.  But  there 
is  one  rule  which,  in  our  opinion,  ministers  would  do  well 
to  follow,  and  that  is,  to  go  no  further  than  the  Bible  will 
carry  them.  The  war  of  parties  and  factions,  the  continual 
struggle  of  political  leaders,  the  various  questions  of  consti- 
tutional casuistry,  are  subjects  which  lie  beyond  this  boun- 
dary, and  with  which  they  would  do  well  not  to  embroil 
themselves.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  is  exhorted  ^not 
to  strive,'  but  ^  to  cut  off  occasion  from  them  which  desire 
occasion  :'  and,  assuredly,  he  will  find  that  the  bare  dis- 
charge of  his  plain  duty  in  these  things,  will  expose  him 
to  sufficient  obloquy  and  reproach. 

"  Entertaining  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  with  sorrow 
that  we  observe  the  republication,  under  his  own  immediate 
sanction,  of  Mr,  Hall's  '  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press.'     This  work  was  first  given  to  the  world  about  thirty 
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years  ago,  and  has  been  long  since  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  as  one  of  the  sins  of  its  author's  youth.  Since 
its  disappearance,  Mr.  H.  has  so  much  better  employed 
his  time  and  his  great  talents,  that  he  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  the  very  first  rank  among  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  present  day.  And  is  it  not  a  lamentable 
thing  to  see  such  a  man  stepping  forward,  in  the  ripeiiess 
ot  his  years,  and  at  the  height  of  his  well-earned  reputation, 
to  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  in  the  degraded  character 
of  a  violent  party-scribe  i — and  yet,  in  what  other  light  can 
we  consider  the  man,  who,  in  so  uncalled-for  and  gratui- 
tous a  manner,  and  at  so  comparatively  peaceful  a  period, 
sends  into  the  world,  with  the  sanction  of  his  name,  and 
of  his  latest  corrections,  a  new  edition  of  such  a  pamphlet 
as  this  i 

"  He  indeed  states,  as  an  excuse  for  tlie  republication, 
that  the  term  of  copyright  being  expired,  it  was  no  longer 
in  his  power  to  prevent  the  reprinting  of  this  wort.  The 
law,  however,  is  not  so ;  the  power  of  perpetuating  its 
oblivion  lay  still  in  his  hands.  But,  had  he  even  been 
correct  on  this  point,  where  was  the  necessity  for  his  being 
an  active  agent  in  this  reappearance  .? 

"  To  characterize  the  tract  before  us  appropriately,  we 
need  only  obser\'e,  that  tlie  principal  topics  discussed  by 
this  ^minister  of  the  gospel'*  are,  the  right  of  public  dis- 
cussion, the  propriety  of  political  SiSsocisL^ons,  parliamentary 
reform^  the  rights  of  men,  the  character  of  dissenters,  the 
present  discontents.  The  work  is  extremely  personal,  and 
great  bitterness  is  shown  towards  the  late  Bishop  Horsley, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  We  shall  not  imitate  Mr.  Hall's 
example,  by  entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  political  character :  but  we  should  have  hoped 
that  the  reflection  of  his  undoubted  integrity,  and  of  that 
perfect  devotion  to  his  country,  which  led  him  to  sacrifice 
even  life  itself  in  its  service,  might  have  spared  him,  at  the 
distance  of  sixteen  years  firom  his  death,  a  new  volley  of 
bitter  reproach  from  one  whose  vocation  is  *  the  gospel  of 
peace,* 

N   2 
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^^  As  to  the  character  of  Bishop  Horslev^  it  is  now  placed 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  adversaries ;  and  the  christian 
world  will  know  how  to  appreciate  invectives  against  such 
a  man,  from  one  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  eulogist  of 
Priestley  and  Price,  the  Socinians,  and  of  Mary  Wolstone- 
eraft,  the  female  libertine  and  deist 

^^  Looking,  then,  upon  this  work  as  one  of  which  a 
critical  analysis  would  be  ill  placed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  Guardian,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  specimea 
or  two  of  the  political  creed  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  supports  it 

'^  He  is  then,  as  far  as  professed  doctrine  can  make 
him,  plainly  and  clearly  a  radical  reformer.  He  pleads  finr 
^annual  parliaments,*  for  universal  suffrage,  for  the  un» 
fettered  publication  of  every  kind  of  blasphemy,  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  relatives  of  noblemen  from  the  House  of 
Conmions,  for  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  establish** 
jnents,  and  for  ^  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.'  In  what 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  he  has  discovered  the  least 
sanction  for  any  one  of  these  notions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine. 

'^  In  fact,  the  whole  pamphlet  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  most  implicit  oliedience  to  the  least 
expression  of  their  will.  Now,  could  these  notions  have 
been  carried  into  practice  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
(soon  after  the  Birmingham  riots,)  and  could  a  legislature 
have  been  formed  upon  Mr.  H.'s  universal  sufirage  plan, 
the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  would  have  been, 
that,  as  the  feeling  of  the  multitude  ran  violently  against 
all  the  friends  of  the  French  revolution,  Mr.  H.  and  most 
of  his  fellow-labourers  and  admirers  would  have  been 
silenced,  banished,  or  hanged.  So  much  for  the  effects 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  Mr.  Hall's  plan.  And 
as  for  the  principles  upon  which  that  plan  is  founded,  wc 
find  him  broadly  stating,  in  the  latter  end  of  this  work, 
with  admirable  consistency,  that  *  calumny  and  reproach 
are  usually  the  lot  of  distinguished  virtue,'  and  that  *  the 
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funpopularity  of  a  cause  is  rather  a  presumption  of  its 
excellence.^  Now,  if  the  fact  be  so,  it  caimot  be  for  the 
good  of  the  people  that  this  perpetually  erroneous  criterion 
diould  govern  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

"Mr.  Hall  concludes  his  prefixed  advertisement*  with 
the  hope  *  that  the  reader  will  recollect,  as  an  excuse  for 
tbe  wannth  of  his  expression,  that  the  work  is  an  eulo^ 
^um  on  a  dead  friend ;'  which  is  asserting,  in  other  words, 
Aat  the  press  is  enslaved,  and  its  liberty  departed.  And, 
having  written  this  some  years  since,  he  now  coolly  re- 
publishes it,  after  witnessing  the  acquittals  of  Hone  and 
Wooller,  and  while  the  UTetched  Carlile  is  braving  every 
dSoTt  that  can  be  made  to  stop  the  torrent  of  blasphemy 
which  has  so  long  issued  from  his  warehouse. 

^^  Again,  Mr.H.  assured  us,  thirty  years  since,  that,  we 
had  then  *  at  length  arrived  at  that  crisis  when  nothing 
but  speedy  and  effectual  reform  could  save  us  from  ruin.' 
Now,  ^ce  the  first  publication  of  this  prediction,  we  have 
maintained  a  contest  of  long  duration  with  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  modem  times,  and  have  fairly  subdued  him. 
We  have  immensely  augmented  the  extent  of  our  empire, 
and  increased  its  ratio  of  population.  We  have  tripled 
tm  commerce  and  our  revenue.  We  have  improved,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  the  state  of  our  internal  population  by  the 
establishment  of. schools,  and  the  increase  of  places  of 
iR^rship:  and  we  have  made  some  progress  in  the  com- 
Biencement,  at  least,  of  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
#hole  worid. 

"And  after  all  this,  Mr.  Hall  comes  forward,  with  much 
admirable  simplicity,  to  tell  us  of  this  wonderful  prophecy 
of  his,  delivered  only  the  third  part  of  a  century  since, 
that  without  immediate  reform  in  parliament^  ruin  was  then 
inevitoAle,  Now,  it  is  certain  that  this  same  immediate 
reform  has  not  yet  taken  place,  although  one  whole  gene- 
ration has  passed  away  since  the  promulgation  of  this 
prediction.  Has  the  dreadful  alternative,  then,  fallen  upon 
us  ?     Have  we  been  crushed  bv  this  inevitable  ruin  1 

**  The  present  comparatively  prosperous  and  improving 
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circumstances  of  the  kingdom  answers,  No  !  to  this  question 
The  general  state  of  the  country,  the  average  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  better^  and  not  woru^ 
than  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Hall  first  published  this  direiul 
presage. 

^^  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  state  of  general  im" 
provement,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  depresBicm  of  the  agn^ 
cultural  interest  of  the  country.  v^But  we  are  told,  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  judges,  that  the  evils  which  threaten  these 
classes  have  arisen  fix>m  the  want  of  sufficient  legislative 
protection.     And  do  we  not  know,  firom  the  conduct  of 
the  mobs  of  1815,  that  a  reformed  parliament,  a  universal 
suffrage  parliament,  according  to  Mr.  Hall's  plan,  would 
have  withheld  even  the  partial  protection  which  has  hitherto 
been  granted,  and  would  have  thereby  made,  what  is  now 
distress  and  perplexity,  absolute  ruin  and  destruction  ?    So 
much  for  the  necessity  and  the  effects  of  reform. 

^^  It  is  with  the  most  painful  feelings  that  we  are  thus 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  this  uncalled-for,  and  altogether 
unnecessary,  republication.  We  repeat,  that  the  general 
principle  upon  which  we  disapprove  of  it  is,  that  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  will  always  best  consult  the  interests  of  his 
flock,  and  the  dignity  of  his  own  character,  by  abstaining 
from  any  political  discussion  which  transgresses  the  bounds 
prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Mr.  Hall  has  over- 
stepped these  limits,  and  has  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  war  of  party  politics.  He  has  also  chosen,  we  appre- 
hend, the  side  which  was  generally  found  in  most  direct 
opposition  to  the  scripture  injunctions  of  peace,  quietness, 
and  obedience.  And  as  the  weight  of  his  character,  and 
the  authority  of  his  name,  render  error  firom  his  pen  trebly 
dangerous,  we  have  felt  only  the  more  imperatively  called 
upon  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  principles  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  lay  down,  and  to  immask  the  sophistry 
of  the  arguments  by  which  he  has  attempted  to  support 
them." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Leicester  Journal. 

Sir, 

A  VIOLENT  attack  on  my  character  having  appeared 
in  your  paper  a  few  weeks  since,  contained  in  an 
extract  from  a  periodical  work,  entitled  the  Chris-- 
tian  Guardian^  I  rely  on  your  impartiality  for  per- 
mitting me  to  repel  the  accusation  through  the 
same  medium.  If  the  misrepresentations  which  I 
have  to  complain  of  had  been  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  decency,  I  should  have  consulted  my 
ease  by  remaining  silent :  but  the  writer,  whoever 
he  is,  has  availed  himself  of  the  impunity  attached 
to  anonymous  communications  so  unsparingly, 
that  I  might  be  justly  charged,  not  only  with  a 
criminal  indifference  to  character,  but  with  being 
accessary  to  the  delusion  of  the  public,  were  I  to 
make  no  reply. 

The  amount  of  my  offence  consists  in  uttering 
a  new  edition  of  a  political  pamphlet,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  many  years  since,  and  passed 
through  several  editions.  This  writer  says,  I 
might   have   suppressed   it ;    but  the   contrary  is 
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the  &ijcU  The  term  of  copyright  is  well  known 
to  extend  to  fourteen  years^  after  which  any  one 
is  at  liberty  to  republish  a  work  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Author.  More  than  that  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  edition^  and  as  it  was  at 
the  option  of  any  bookseller  to  reprint  it,  so  I  was 
assured  from  various  quarters^  that,  whether  I  con- 
sented or  not,  it  would  certainly  be  republished. 
The  only  alternative  that  remained  was,  either 
to  suffer  it  to  come  forth  in  a  form,  perhaps,  most 
incorrect,  and  mingled  with  foreign  infusions,  or 
to  pubhsh  it  imder  my  own  eye,  and  with  such 
alterations  and  corrections  as  the  Author  might 
deem  proper.  The  latter  was  preferred,  and  for 
this  a  torrent  of  invective  has  issued  from  the 
Christian  Guardian. 

It  certainly  is  very  imusual  for  a  writer  to 
suppress  his  own  publications,  unless  he  has  re- 
canted the  principles  they  contain.  To  persevere 
in  doing  so,  naturally  exposes  him  to  the  sus- 
picion, either  that  he  has  renoimced  his  former 
opinions,  or  that  he  is  afraid  to  avow  them:  but 
neither  of  these  situations  is  mine.  I  have  changed 
no  principle,  and  I  feel  no  fear.  Why,  then,  should 
I  act  in  such  a  manner  as  must  render  me  per- 
petually liable  to  either  of  these  imputations  ? 
For  a  considerable  time,  indeed,  after  loud  and 
repeated  importunities,  I  declined  a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  expressed  for  republication,  from 
a  sincere  reluctance  to  engage  in  political  con- 
troversy.    By  one  party,  in  the  mean  while,  it  was 
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JS^  fortdne  to  be  so  unequivocally  claimed  as  a 
convert,  and  by  the  other,  so  assailed  with  re- 
proaches as  an  apostate,  that  I  was  convinced  by 
experience  there  was  no  other  way  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  misrepresentations  of  both,  but  to  re- 
publish the  original  pamphlet.  Had  I  never  written 
it,  the  same  motives  which  made  me  reluctant  to 
reprint,  might  probably  have  prevented  my  writing 
it;  but  since  there  is  not  a  principle  in  it  which 
I  can  conscientiously  retract,  and  my  silence  has 
occasioned  numerous  misrepresentations  and  mis- 
takes, the  fair  and  manly  part  was  doubtless 
to  republish  it.  An  ingenuous  mind  is  not  less 
ashamed  of  receiving  praises  it  is  conscious  it  has 
not  deserved,  than  indignant  at  reproaches  which 
are  not  merited. 

But  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  seems,  is  on 
no  occasion  to  meddle  with  party  politics.  How 
exactly  this  maxim  was  adhered  to  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  war,  when  military  banners 
were  consecrated,  and  the  people  every  where 
summoned  to  arms 

By  pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic, 
Beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick, 

must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  readers. 

The  men  who  in  the  garb  of  clergymen,  bustle 
at  electioneering  meetings,  forsooth,  are  not  really 
such,  but  merely  assume  the  disguise  of  that  holy 
order,  since  it  would  be  uncandid  to  suppose  they 
can  so  universally  lose  sight  of  what  is  befitting 
ministers  of  the  gospel.     The  venerable  bench  of 
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bishops,  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either 
attend  in  silent  pomp,  without  taking  any  part  in 
the  deliberations,  or  they  violate  the  character  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  We  must  have  been 
grossly  imposed  upon  by  the  public  prints,  which 
informed  us  of  the  clei^  of  a  whole  archdeaconry, 
or  diocese,  meeting  to  petition  parliament  against 
the  catholic  claims,  since  they  could  never,  with 
one  consent,  depart  so  far  from  the  decorum  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel ! 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  is,  not  that  the  writer 
is  offended  at  my  meddling  with  politics,  but  that 
I  have  meddled  on  the  wrong  side.  Had  the  same 
mediocrity  of  talent  been  exerted  in  eulogizing  the 
measures  of  ministers,  his  greetings  would  have 
been  as  loud  as  his  invective  is  bitter.  But  it 
was  exerted  to  expose  public  abuses,  to  m*ge  the 
necessity  of  reform,  and  lay  open  the  tergiversation 
of  the  heaven-bom  minister,  and  Sunday  duellist, 
who,  after  devoting  the  day  of  rest  to  deeds  of 
blood,  has,  by  a  strange  fatality,  obtained  a  sort  of 
political  beatification.     Hinc  ilke  lachrymce  ! 

Another  head  of  accusation  is,  that  I  have 
censured  the  character  of  Bishop  Horsley,  whose 
character,  the  Reviewer  tells  us,  "is  far  removed 
beyond  my  attack,  while  I  have  eulogized  Dr.  Price 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  Socinians."  To  this  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  reply,  that  Dr.  Price  was  not  a  Socinian, 
but  an  Arian ;  he  wrote  professedly  in  confutation 
of  socinianism ;  and  though  I  disapprove  of  his  re- 
ligious principles,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  aflSrming, 
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in  Spite  of  the  frantic  and  unprincipled  abuse  of 
Burke,  that  a  more  ardent  and  enhghtened  friend 
of  his  country  never  lived,  than  that  venerable 
patriarch  of  freedom.  Such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  worshipfril  corporation  of  London,  who  in 
token  of  their  esteem  presented  him  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  golden  box  ;  such  was  the 
judgement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  long  professed  himself 
his  admirer,  and  condescended  to  seek  his  advice 
on  questions  of  finance.  Dr.  Priestley,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, was  a  Socinian ;  but  it  was  not  under 
that  character  that  he  was  eulogized.  It  was  ^  as 
the  friend  of  liberty,  the  victim  of  intolerance,  and 
the  author  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  philoso- 
phical discoveries  of  modern  times,  for  which  he 
was  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  his  name 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  most  illustrious  in- 
stitutions ;  so  that  my  eulogy  was  but  a  mere 
feeble  echo  of  the  applause  which  resounded  from 
every  civihzed  portion  of  the  globe.  And  are 
we  suddenly  fallen  back  into  the  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,  during  which  the 
spell  of  a  stupid  and  unfeeling  uniformity  bound 
the  nations  in  iron  slumbers,  that  it  has  become 
a  crime  to  praise  a  man  for  talents  which  the  whole 
world  admired,  and  for  virtues  which  his  enemies 
confessed,  merely  because  his  religious  creed  was 
erroneous?  If  any  thing  could  sink  orthodoxy 
into  contempt,  it  would  be  its  association  with 
such  gothic  barbarity  of  sentiment,  such  reptile 
meanness.      What  renders  the  wretched  bigotry 
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of  the  Reviewer  the  more  conspicuous^  is,  that 
the  eulogy  in  question  was  written  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  Birmingham  riots,  that  disgraceful 
ebullition  of  popular  phrenzy,  during  which  a 
ferocious  mob  tracked  his  steps  like  bloodhounds^ 
demolished  his  house,  destroyed  his  library  and 
apparatus,  and,  advancing  from  thence  to  the  de- 
struction of  private  and  public  buildings,  filled  the 
whole  town  and  vicinity  with  terror  and  dismay. 

What  sort  of  a  Christian  Chmrdian  the  Reviewer 
would  have  proved  on  that  occasion,  may  be  easily 
inferred  from  his  passing  over  these  atrocities  in 
silence,  while  he  discharges  his  malice  on  their 
unoffending  victim. 

The  maxim,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,  admits 
of  exceptions ;  and  as  I  am  vilified  for  censuring 
Bishop  Horsley,  whose  character,  it  is  afiSrmed, 
'*  is  far  removed  beyond  my  attack,"  while  I  praised 
Priestley,  the  Socinian,  justice  compels  me  to 
remark  (what  the  Reviewer  probably  knows  well 
enough)  that  in  the  virtues  of  private  life.  Dr. 
Priestley  was  as  much  superior  to  his  antagonist, 
as  he  was  inferior  in  the  correctness  of  his  specu- 
lative theology. 

From  the  principles  avowed  in  the  Apology y  this 
writer  asserts,  that  it  is  evident  I  am  to  be  classed 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  with  radical  reformers. 
This  charge  is  grounded  on  my  recommenda- 
tion of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffrage. 
Now  he  either  knows  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  conjunction 
with  the   Duke  of  Richmond,  presided  at  public 
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meetings^  in  which  annual  parliaments  and  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  house^ 
holders  were  recommended,  or  he  does  not.  If 
he  pleads  ignorance  of  the  fact,  what  presumption 
is  it  for  a  man  so  uninformed  to  write  upon  the 
subject !  If  he  knows  it,  let  me  ask,  was  Mr.  Pitt 
a  radical  reformer  at  the  time  he  recommended 
those  measures  ?  If  he  was,  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge ;  but  if  he  was  noty  the  recommendation 
of  a  similar  plan  is  no  evidence  of  my  being  a 
radical.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  the  utmost 
contempt  of  the  charge  of  radicahsm.  A  radical 
reformer,  if  we  attend  to  the  import  of  words,  is 
one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  that  proposes 
not  merely  to  palliate,  but  to  extirpate  it.  And 
what  is  that  reform  worth,  that  proposes  less  2 
He  who  labours  under  an  inveterate  malady,  wishes 
for  a  radical  cure :  he  would  put  httle  value  on 
a  remedy  that  should  mitigate  the  pain,  without 
reaching  the  source  of  the  disorder.  .  If.  the  ap- 
pellation of  radical  reformer  is  intended  to  denote 
a  revolutionist,  it  is  most  absurdly  applied  to  the 
advocate  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suf- 
frage, because  the  first  of  these  measures  is  merely 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  practice,  and  the  latter 
most  consonant  to  the  genius  of  a  free  constitution, 
which  presupposes  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  all  who  can  be  presumed  to  have  a 
will  of  their  own :  the  exercise  of  this  right,  coupled 
with  the  practice  of  voting  by  ballot,  would,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  the  best  expedient  for  securing 
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the  freedom  and  tranquillity  of  elections.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  a  sincere  proposal  of  reform  must  difiFer 
essentially  from  the  proposal  of  a  revolution.  If, 
by  styling  me  a  radical  reformer,  this  vrriter  in- 
tends to  impute  revolutionary  views,  I  say  it  is  a 
calumny  and  a  falsehood ;  and  I  challenge  him  to 
produce  a  single  sentence  from  my  publications 
which  sustains  such  a  charge,  or  which  convicts 
me  of  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  as 
consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  But  if 
he  means,  that  I  am  for  such  a  reform  as  will  cut 
up  corruption  by  the  roots,  I  feel  no  inclination 
to  disavow  it.  He  wishes,  it  is  evident,  to  fix  the 
impression  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  regal  branch 
of  the  constitution ;  but  shrinks  from  making  the 
assertion,  and  endeavours  to  convey  the  venom  of 
his  accusations  through  the  subtle  vehicle  of  a  dark 
and  ambiguous  phraseology. 

For  what  purpose,  but  that  of  exciting  hatred 
and  horror,  he  has  thought  fit  to  couple  my  name 
with  the  mention  of  Hone  and  Carlile,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture.  The  blasphemy  of  their  pub- 
lications is  quite  as  disgusting  to  me  as  to  himself; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  justness  of  that 
reasoning  which  would  infer  that  no  political  cor- 
ruption, however  enormous,  no  mal-administration, 
however  flagrant,  must  be  exposed  to  animadver- 
sion, until  these  men  have  ceased  to  exhale  their 
impieties.  Let  this  principle  once  be  admitted, 
and  we  shall  never  want  Hones  and  Carliles  in 
abundance :  to  remove  a  shield  so  easily  purchased. 
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and  so  effectual  in  the  protection  of  every  abuse, 
might  be  deemed  an  infatuation. 

"  He  (the  author  of  the  Apology)  pleads,"  says 
the  Reviewer,  *'for  annual  parliaments,  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  for  the  unfettered  pubhcation  of 
every  kind  of  blasphemy,  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
relatives  of  noblemen  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  overthrow  of  all  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, and  for  the  sovereignty  of^  the  people.  In 
what  part  of  the  sacred  volume,"  he  adds,  *'  he 
has  discovered  the  least  sanction  for  any  one  of 
these  notions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine."  The 
feituity  of  this  remark  baffles  all  description.  For 
why  may  I  not  retort  his  own  language,  and  say, — ► 
This  author  pleads  for  septennial  parliaments,  for 
limited  suffrage,  for  the  admission  of  the  relatives 
of  noblemen  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
the  support  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  but  in 
what  part  of  the  sacred  volume  he  finds  the  least 
sanction  for  them,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ?  But 
when  did  I  plead  for  the  publication  of  blasphemy, 
fettered  or  unfettered?  To  plead  for  the  liberty 
of  divulging  speculative  opinions  is  one  thing,  and 
to  assert  the  right  of  uttering  blasphemy  is  another. 
For,  blasphemy,  which  is  the  speaking  contume- 
liously  of  God,  is  not  a  speculative  error ;  it  is  an 
overt  act ;  a  crime  which  no  state  should  tolerate. 
In  relation  to  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, since  I  am  challenged  to  produce  any 
passage  from  Scripture  which  sanctions  my  op- 
position to  them,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  him  to  our 
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Lord's  declaration :  Every  plant  which  my  hetwenbf 
Father  has  not  planted,  shaU  he  rooted  up.  That 
national  churches,  or  exclusive  establishments  of 
religion  by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  one  of  these 
plants,  will  not  be  denied;  since  nothing  of  that 
kind,  it  is  universally  allowed,  existed  during  the 
three  first  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  not 
being  authorised  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
it  must,  if  we  believe  him,  be  rooted  up.  .  I  have 
used  the  term  great  Head  of  the  church,  by  way 
of  distinction  from  that  Uttle  head*  which,  the 
church  of  England  has  invented,  and  on  which, 
whether  it  be  a  beauty  or  a  deformity  in  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  are  certainly  as  silent  as 
on  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments. 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  notice  a 
curious  argument  which  the  Reviewer  adduces  in 
support  of  his  darling  tenet  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance,  from  the  prevailing  and  in- 
herent depravity  of  human  nature.  He  reminds 
us  that  mankind  are  represented  in  scripture  as 
''alike  depraved  and  miruly,"  and,  from  these 
premises,  attempts  to  enforce  that  interpretation  of 
scripture  which  would  annihilate  the  hberties  of 
mankind,  and  reduce  them,  without  '*  restriction  or 
reservation,"  to  a  passive  submission  to  their  poli- 
tical superiors.      On  another  occasion  I  have  suffi- 

*  A  friend  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hall  asked  him  whether, 
on  cool  meditation,  he  did  not  consider  this  allusion  to  the  "  little 
head"  as  a  breach  of  taste  ?  "  Why  (said  he)  I  must  confess  it  was 
better  for  a  joke  in  the  parlour,  than  to  appear  in  print ;  but  I  never 
expected  it  would  go  beyond  the  columns  of  a  newspaper." 
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ciently  rescued  the  sentiments  of  the  insph^ 
irriters  from  such  a  detestable  imputation^  by 
Ihewhig  that  their  design  is  merely  to  inculcate 
the  general  duty  of  obedience  to  government,  as 
the  ordinance  of  God,  while  they  leave  the  just 
bounds  of  authority,  and  the  limits  of  obedience,  to 
the  regulation  and  adjustment  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience ;  a  task  to  which  they  are  perfectly  adequate. 
But  how  does  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
evince  the  necessity  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  unless  it  is  contended  that  the  ruling 
part  of  mankind  are  not  depraved  ?  That  mankind 
are  naturally  ''depraved  and  unruly"  affords  a 
good  argument  for  the  existence  of  Government 
itself;  but  since  they  are  "  alike  depraved  and 
unruly,"  since  governors  partake  of  the  same  cor- 
Tuption  as  the  people,  aggravated  too  often  by  the 
possession  of  power,  which  inflames  the  passions 
and '  corrupts  the  heart,  to  allege  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  as  a  reason  for  submission  to  arbi- 
trary power,  involves  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
tlmt  the  cure  of  one  degree  of  wickedness  is  to  be 
obtained  by  affording  unhmited  licence  to  a  greater. 
Retrace  the  annals  of  all  times  and  nations,  and 
you  will  find  in  the  triumph  of  despotism  the 
triumph  of  wickedness;  you  will  find  that  men 
have  been  virtuous,  noble,  and  disinterested,  just 
in  proportion  as  they  have  been  free. 

The  Reviewer  affects  to  triumph  over  me,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  failure  of  the  prediction, 
that  ruin  would  speedily  ensue,   unless  prevented 

VOL.    ITL  o 
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by  Reform.  ''Has  this  dreadful  JEdtemative/'  be 
asks^  ''fallen  upon  us?  The  present  compara- 
tively prosperous  and  improving  circumstances  of 
the  kingdom  answers^  No.  The  general  state  of  the 
country^  the  average  condition  of  the  great  mass  ^of 
the  people^  is  better  and  not  worse  than  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Hall  first  published  this  direful  presage." 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  reply  in  suitable  terms  to  a 
writer  who  seems  to  glory  in  setting  truth  at  de- 
fiance. Let  me  ask  the  reader^  whether  he  thinb 
there  is  a  single  person  to  be  found  in  the  nation, 
who  really  beheves  our  condition  as  a  people  is 
improved  within  the  last  thirty  years?  Where  is 
this  improvement  to  be  found?  Is  it  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  national  debt  to  three  times 
its  former  amount;  in  the  accumulated  weight  of 
taxes ;  in  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates ;  in  the 
depression  of  land  to  less  than  one-half  of  its 
former  value;  in  the  ruin  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, in  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
farmers  who  are  distrained  for  rent,  and  they  and 
their  families  reduced  to  beggary  ?  Has  this  writer 
already  forgotten  the  recent  distress  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing class,  who,  from  failure  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  depression  of  wages,  were  plunged 
into  despair,  while  numbers  of  them  quitted  their 
homes,  and  sought  a  precarious  and  scanty  relief, 
by  dragging  through  the  country  loaded  waggons 
and  carts,  like  beasts  of  burden  ?  Is  it  in  the  rapid 
and  portentous  multiplication  of  crimes,  by  which 
our  prisons  are  glutted  with  malefactors  ?      If  these 
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am  iBdicationi^  of  increasing  prosperity^  We  may 
justly  adopt  the  language  of  the  liturgy,  from 
such  prosperity  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

To  d0  the  writer  justice,  he  has  the  grace  to 
admit  something  like  an  exception  respecting  the 
agricultural  interest,  though  he  expresses  himself 
with  the  diffidence  becoming  the  solution  of  so 
difficult  a  problem.  '*  If  any  exception,"  he  says, 
''can  be  found,  it  is  in  the  agricultural  interest;" 
but  he  adds,  "  If  those  are  to  be  believed  who 
ought  to  be  judges,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  legal  protection."  Now,  two  corn-bills 
have  been  passed  of  late  years  for  the  express 
protection  of  the  agriculturist;  the  last  of  these 
in  open  contempt  of  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of 
the  people.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  these 
bills,  agriculture  was  in  a  comparatively  flourishing 
state;  since  these  laws  were  enacted  it  has  expe- 
rienced a  depression  beyond  all  example;  and,  in 
the  face  of  these  facts,  this  writer  has  the  assur- 
ance to  inform  us,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
ougM  to  be  judges,  the  evil  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  legal  protection.  But  who  are  these 
highly  privileged  mortals,  who  are  to  be  implicitly 
believed,  because  ''  they  ought  to  be  judges  ?"  If 
there  is  any  class  of  persons  whose  opinion  on  these 
questions  is  entitled  to  deference  and  respect,  they 
are  undoubtedly  political  economists,  men  who  have 
made  the  sources  of  national  wealth  the  principal 
subject  of  their  inquiry:  and  where  will  he  find 
one,  from  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time,  who 

o2 
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has  not  reprobated  the  interference  of  legislature 
with  the  price  of  corn  ?    To  say  nothing  of  the 
reasoning  of  that  great  philosopher,  which  is  un- 
answerable,   common    sense    will    teach    us,  that 
laws  to  raise  the  price  of  produce,  are  unjust  and 
oppressive  taxes  upon   the  whole   conmiunity,  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  part.     There  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  who  are  accustomed,  systematicaUy,  to 
yield  up  their  understandings   to  others,  who  in 
their  view  '*  ought  to  be  judges :"  it  is  needless  to 
add,   that  the  present   writer  is  evidently  of  this 
servum  pecus,  this  tame  and  passive  herd :  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  from  one  who  thinks  by  proxy.     These 
men,   forgetting,  or  affecting  to  forget,   that  the 
exercise  of  power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed, 
will  infallibly  degenerate  into  tyranny,  unless  it  is 
carefully  watched,  make  it  their  whole  business  to 
screen  its  abuses;  to  suppress  inquiry,  stifle  com- 
plaint, and  inculcate  on  the  people,  as  their  duty,  a 
quiet  and  implicit  submission  to  the  direction  of  those 
who,  to  speak  in  the  vocabulary  of  slaves,  *'  ought  to 
be  judges."      These  are  the  men  by  whom  the  con- 
stitution is  endangered ;  these  the  maxims  by  which 
free  states  are  enslaved.      If  that  freedom  which  is 
the  birth-right  of  Britons  is  destined  to  go  down  to 
succeeding  generations,  it  must  result  from  the  pre- 
valence of  an  opposite  spirit;  a  lofty  enthusiasm, 
an  ardent  attachment  to  liberty,  and  an  incessant 
jealousy  of  the  tendency  of  power  to  enlarge  its 
pretensions  and  extend  its  encroachments. 
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The  Reviewer  asserts,  that  "  my  whole  pamphlet 
''is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  supremacy  and 
''infallibility  of  the  people,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
"papng  an  impHcit  obedience  to  the  least  expres- 
^'  sion  of  their  will." 

This,  I  must  assure  the  reader,  is  a  gross  and 
wilfiil  misrepresentation.  In  no  part  of  the  pamph* 
let  have  I  pleaded  for  any  such  doctrine.  All  that 
I  have  asserted  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  House 
of  Commons  is  in  unison  with  the  people,  animated 
by  the  same  S3mipathies,  and  affected  \  by  the 
same  interests,  in  the  same  proportion  will  it 
accomplish  the  design  of  its  functions  as  a  repre-- 
sentative  assembly  ;  and  that  a  reform  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  that  conjunction 
of  interests  and  of  feelings  on  which  its  utility,  as 
the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  depends. 
The  necessity  of  such  an  imion  between  the  people 
and  their  representatives,  is  manifest  from  the  very 
meaning  of  the  terms,  for  it  were  quite  needless 
for  them  to  be  at  the  pains  of  choosing  men,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  foreign  bias,  are  prepared  to 
contradict  their  sentiments,  and  neglect  their  in- 
terests. A  House  of  Commons  which  '  should 
chiefly  consist  of  court  sycophants  and  tyrants, 
would  exhibit  nothing  more  than  the  mockery  of 
representation.  By  artfully  transferring  what  I 
have  said  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  the 
whole,  and  presenting  even  that  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  he  has  represented  me  as  reducing  the 
government  to  such   an  immediate  and  incessant 
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dependence  on  the  popular  will,  as  never  entered 
my  thoughts,  and  would  be  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  genius  of  a  limited  monarchy. 

Having  already  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  my 
readers,  I  shall  close  with  one  remark  on  the 
eulogium  pronounced  by  the  Reviewer  on  the 
character  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  He  appears  to  be 
extremely  shocked  with  the  freedom  and  9ewenij 
of  my  strictures  on  his  conduct,  as  implying  ''a 
forgetfiilness  of  his  singular  disinterestedness,  and 
his  perfect  devotion  to  his  coimtry."  As  this 
has  become  a  favourite  topic  with  the  admirers  d 
that  celebrated  minister,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
them,  that  there  are  other  vices  besides  the  love 
of  money,  and  other  virtues  besides  that  of  dying 
poor.  It  may  be  easily  admitted,  that  the  ambition 
which  grasps  at  the  direction  of  an  empire,  and  the 
pitiful  passion  for  accumulation,  were  not  the  in- 
mates of  the  same  bosom.  In  minds  of  a  superior 
order,  ambition,  like  Aaron's  rod,  is  quite  sufficient 
to  swallow  up  the  whole  fry  of  petty  propensities. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  withhold  an  atom  of 
the  praise  justly  due  to  him.  That  he  devoted 
much  time,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  talent,  to 
the  affairs  of  his  country,  is  undeniable.  The  evils 
which  he  has  brought  upon  us  were  not  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ordinary  mind,  nor  the  work  of  a 
day,  nor  done  in  sport ;  but  what  I  contend  for  is, 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  his  unparalleled  apostasy, 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  and  what  was  worse, 
its  devotion  to  him,  have  been  the  source  of  more 
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calamity  to  this  nation  than  any  other  event  that 
has  befallen  it;  and  that  the  memory  of  Pitt 
will  be  identified  in  the  recollection  of  posterity 
with  accumulated  taxes,  augmented  debt,  extended 
pauperism,  a  debasement  and  prostration  of  the 
public  mind,  and  a  system  of  policy  not  only 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  hberty  at  home,  but  prompt 
and  eager  to  detect  and  tread  out  every  spark  of 
liberty  in  Europe  ;  in  a  word,  with  all  those  images 
of  terror  and  destruction,  which  the  name  imports. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  his  character  is  re- 
garded by  a  numerous  class  of  his  countrymen,  will 
be  ascribed,  by  a  distant  age,  to  that  mysterious 
in&^tuation  which,  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of 
Heaven,  is  the  usual,  the  destined,  precursor  of  the 
&11  of  states. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Robert  Hall. 


Leicester, 

Feb.  5,  1822. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Some  excellent  persons,  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Hall, 
often  express  great  concern  that  so  good  a  man  should 
have  suffered  his  thoughts  to  be  so  much  engrossed  in 
politics,  as  they  suppose  must  have  been  the  case.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  few  men  gave  themselves  less  to 
political  matters  than  he  did.  At  the  deeply  interesting 
period  in  which  he  wrote  his  political  tracts,  the  whole 
world  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  political  events, 
and  the  discussion  of  political  principles.  Among  the  dis- 
putants of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  was 
divided,  clergymen  and  other  ministers  took  a  most  active 
part,  and  the  class  denominated  EvangeUcal  were  by  no 
means  the  least  active.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
indeed,  engaged  in  that  sad  and  then  frequent  profanation 
of  holy  places  and  things,  the  consecration  of  the  colours  of 
a  volunteer  corps  in  a  parish  church ;  and  one  even  put  on  a 
military  cockade,  in  order  to  incite  his  parishioners  to  come 
forward  in  the  public  cause.  The  genuine  principles  of  our 
admirable  constitution  were  thought  by  many  to  be  in  im- 
minent peril;  yet  all  who  wrote  in  their  defence  were 
exposed  to  obloquy.  A  learned  prelate  asserted,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  ^'  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with 
^'  the  laws  but  to  obey  them,''  and  his  sentiment  was  loudly 
applauded.  In  a  kindred  spirit,  during  the  trials  of  Muir 
and  Palmer,  for  "  leasing-making,''  or  sedition,  in  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  declared  that  "wo 
'^  man  had  a  right  to  speak  of  the  Constitution  unless  he 
'^possessed  landed  property  ;'''*  and  another  affirmed  that 
^^  since  the  abolition  of  torture,  there  was  no  adequate 
^^  punishment  for  sedition.^  In  such  a  season  of  violent 
excitement,  when  upright  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
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thought  the  vmmA  Taluable  principles  at  stake,  no  wonder 
that  heats  and   animosities  prevailed,   and  that  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  with  vehemence, — often  with  acerbity. 
Mr.  Hall,  then  under  thirty  years  of  age,  was  of  too  ardent 
and  generous  a  spirit  to  be  quiescent  in  that  signal  crisis  of 
public  affairs.     He  discharged  what,  in  the  exigency,  ap- 
peared to  him  an  imperious  duty,  and  then  remained  silent, 
until,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  at  the  intreaty  of  his 
friends,  he  broke  the  silence  in  a  brief  effort  of  self-defence 
against  anonymous  misrepresentation.     It  was,  indeed,  Ms 
permanent  conviction  (see  vol.  I.  p.  362)  ^^  that  the  teach^ 
^^  ers  of  religion  are  called  to  a  nobler  occupation,  than  to 
*^  subserve  the  interests  of  party,  or  fan  the  flames  of  public 
^^  dissension/'      Nay,  for  some  years,  so  great  was  his  indif- 
ference to  political  concerns,  that  he  scarcely  ever  read  a 
newspaper,  or  did  more  in  conversation  than  advert  for  a 
moment,  if  at  all,  to  public  measures.     His  political  prin- 
ciples, however,   remained  the   same  through   life;   with 
those  simple  modifications  which  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
occurrence  of  new  events,  were  calculated  to  produce  in 
the  breast  of  a  considerate  man.     Though  he  thought  them 
important,  he  uniformly  regarded  them  as  subordinate  to 
others.     He  cherished  with  delight  the  anticipations  of  a 
new  and  better  order  of  things  amongst  mankind ;    but  he 
looked  mainly  for  the  realizing  of  his  hopes  to  the  operation 
of  a  higher  class  of  principles  than  the  politics  of  this  world 
can  supply,— principles  of  heavenly  origin,  which,  flowing 
from  Religious  Truth,  and  acting  at  once  upon  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  nature,  change  and  improve  the  mass  of  society 
by  transforming  the  characters  of  the  men  who  compose  it 

Some  of  the  following  pieces  yield  ample  proofs  of  the 
prevalence  of  these  sentiments. 

That  there  are  occasions  on  which  pious  men  not  only 
may,  but  must,  if  they  act  fully  on  scriptural  principles, 
censure  public  men  and  public  measures,  has  been  clearly 
shewn  by  one  of  the  gentlest  as  well  as  most  excellent  of 
men— Granville  Sharp— in  his  Essay  on  "  The  Law  of 
"  Passive  Obedience.^'* 


AN   ADDRESS 

TO  THE  PUBLIC, 

ON  AN  IMPORTANT  SUBJECT,  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  RENEWAL  OF  THE  CHARTER 

OF  THE 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 


[Published  in  1813.] 


AN    ADDRESS. 


As  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  shortly  to  come  before 
parliament,  with  a  view  to  a  final  decision,  it  is 
presumed  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  impertinent 
to  itlvite  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  a  par- 
ticular connected  with  that  subject,  which  is  judged 
of  high  importance.  The  point  to  which  we  refer, 
respects  the  propriety  of  inserting  a  clause  in  the 
new  charter,  authorizing  the  peaceable  dissemina- 
tion of  christian  principles  in  India.*      For  want  of 

*  The  object  for  which  Mr.  Hall,  and  many  other  pious  men, 
ho  earnestly  pleaded,  was  accomplished,  at  least  as  to  its  practical 
results :  though  there  is  still  room  to  interpose  obstructions,  if 
men  in  power  should  be  inclined  to  present  them.  The  act  which 
passed  in  1813,  "for  continuing  in  the  East  India  Company  for 
"  a  farther  term  the  possession  of  the  British  territories  in  India," 
contains  four  clauses  (viz.  33,  34,  35,  36)  which  relate  to  "  per- 
"  sons  desirous  of  going  to  India  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
"  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  the  natives."  The  nature 
of  this  part  of  the  enactment  will  be  understood  from  the  sub- 
joined brief  official  abstract : — 

"  If  the  Court  of  Directors  think  fit  to  refiise  the  applications 
"for  permission  made  in  behalf  of  such  persons,  they  are  to 
"  transmit  the  applications  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  who, 
"  if  they  see  no  valid  objection  to  granting  the  permission,  may 
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such  a  provision,  the  missionaries  who  have  latcfy 
visited  that  country,  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  going  there  by  the  circuitous  route  of  America, 
besides  meeting  with  considerable  obstructions  in 
their  attempts  to  settle,  and  being  exposed  to  much 
vexation  and  interruption  in  their  quiet  efforts  to 
plant  the  christian  faith.  It  must  surely  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extraordinary  &ct,  that  in  a  country 
under  the  government  of  a  people  professing 
Christianity,  that  religion  should  be  the  only  one 
that  is  discountenanced  and  suppressed. 

That  the  most  complete  toleration  should  be 
extended  to  the  various  modes  of  belief  prevailing 
in  those  remote  dependencies  of  our  empire,  and 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  subjected  to 
the   slightest  inconvenience  on   account  of  their 

"  authorize  the  said  persons  to  proceed  to  any  of  the  Company's 
''principal  settlements,  provided  with  a  certificate  of  sanction 
"  from  the  Directors.  The  Court  of  Directors,  however,  may 
**  make  representations  concerning  such  persons  to  the  Board  of 
"  Commissioners  :  and  those  persons  on  arriving  in  the  East 
"  Indies  are  to  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  local  govem- 
"  ments.  Further,  the  governments  in  India  may  declare  the  cer- 
"  tificates  and  licences  of  such  persons  to  be  void,  if  they  shall 
"  appear  by  their  conduct  to  have  forfeited  their  claims  to  pro- 
"  tection.** 

Besides  these  clauses,  there  are  others,  from  49  to  54  inclusive^ 
which  relate  to  a  "  church  establishment  in  India.  A  bishop  and 
"  three  archdeacons  to  be  appointed  ;  their  salaries  are  specified ; 
"  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  to  be  limited  by  letters  patent  from 
"  the  king ;  pensions  to  be  allowed  after  fifteen  years*  service." 
Of  the  bishops  who  have  been  appointed  since  the  passing  of  this 
act,  four,  viz.  Middleton,  Heber,  Jamesy  and  Turner ^  have  been  al- 
ready brought  by  the  climate  of  India  to  a  premature  grave. — Ed. 
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adherence  to  the  religious  system  of  their  fore* 
fathers,  is  readily  admitted ;  nor  would  any  event 
give  more  serious  concern  to  the  writer  of  this 
address,  than  an  interference  with  that  right  of 
private  judgment  which  he  deems  an  inaUenable 
prerogative  of  human  nature.  But,  for  a  christian 
nation  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  polythei^n 
Mid  idolatry,  by  prohibiting  the  dissemination  of  a 
purer  faith,  and  thus  employ  its  powers  in  sup- 
pressing the  truth,  and  prolonging  the  existence  of 
the  most  degrading  and  deplorable  superstitions,  is 
a  line  of  conduct  equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates 
of  religion,  and  the  maxims  of  sound  policy.  To 
oppose  by  force  the  propagation  of  revealed  truth, 
from  any  worldly  considerations  whatever,  is  such 
a  sacrifice  of  right  to  expediency,  as  can  be  justified 
on  no  principles  but  what  will  lead  to  the  subver- 
sion of  all  morality  and  religion. 

If  Christianity  be  a  communication  from  heaven, 
to  oppose  its  extension  is  to  Jight  against  God ;  an 
impiety  which,  under  every  possible  combination  of 
circumstances,  must  expect  a  severe  rebuke ;  but 
the  guilt  of  which  is  inconceivably  aggravatedi 
when  the  opposition  proceeds  from  the  professors 
of  that  very  religion.  We  have  no  example  in  the 
history  of  the  world  of  such  a  conduct ;  we  have 
no  precedent  of  a  people  prohibiting  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  own  faith ;  a  species  of  intolerance 
exposed  not  only  to  the  objections  which  lie  in 
common  against  all  restraints  upon  conscience,  but 
to  a  tr^in  of  absurdities  peculiar  to  itself;  at  the 
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same  time  that  it  imposes  a  character  of  meanness 
on  the  ruling  powers^  by  the  virtual  confession  it 
includes,  that  they  have  either  no  religion,  or  a 
religion  of  which    they  are  ashamed.      As  the 
equality  of  all  religions,  the  distinguishing  tenet  of 
deism,  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  reasoni 
and  the  oracles  of  truth,  so  it  is  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  esteem  of  eastern  nations,  on  whom 
it  can  ha\ne  no  other  effect  than  to  desecrate  the 
British  name,   by  depriving  it  of  the  veneration 
which    nature,    unsophisticated    by    impiety,   has 
inseparably  connected  with  sentiments  of  religious 
belief.      Powerfully  impressed    as  they  are  with 
religious  principles  and  prejudices,  however  erro- 
neous,  we   can   scarcely   adopt  a  more  effectual 
expedient  for  securing  their  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence   than  an   avowed   indifference   to  whatever 
concerns  that  momentous  subject. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  no  persons  have 
been  so  popular  in  India,  as  the  men  who  have 
exerted  themselves  with  the  most  steady  and  per- 
severing zeal  in  the  dissemination  of  christian 
principles  ;  of  which  we  have  a  striking  example  in 
the  excellent  Schwartz,  for  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  who,  by  his 
wise  and  benevolent  conduct,  rendered,  on  various 
occasions,  the  most  essential  service  to  the  British 
interests,  and  became  the  object  of  the  enthusiastic 
attachment  of  the  natives.* 

*  See  the  Reports  of  the  Society  at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  (now 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,)  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
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The  attempt  to  propagate  Christianity  in  India 
k  not  a  new  experiment ;  it  has  been  now  tried  for 
more  than  a  century  :  it  received  the  warmest  sup- 
port of  George  the  First,  of  illustrious  memory,  as 
well  as  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  Ziegenbalgius,  and  his  successors, 
was  crowned  with  distinguished  success.*  Similar 
attempts  have  been  more  recently  made  in  Bengal, 
and  the  adjacent  provinces ;  and  several  christian 
societies  have  been  planted  by  the  labours  of  mis- 
sionaries in  those  parts  of  India.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular attention,  that  no  inconvenience,  not  even 
the  slightest,  has  arisen  from  these  enterprises; 
and  that  whatever  agitation  has  been  witnessed 
among  the  natives  at  different  times,  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  has  never  been  the  cause,  or 
even  the  pretext.  When  intelligence  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Vellore  reached  England,  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  endeavoured  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  jealousy  and  uneasiness  excited  by  the  efforts 
of  missionaries ;  but  no  attempt  could  be  more 
unsuccessful,  since,  in  the  course  of  a  most  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  that  event,  we  have  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Teignmouth,  that  not  even  the  name  of  a 
missionary  was  mentioned.  It  arose  from  causes 
totally  distinct.  Thus  have  we  the  experience  of 
more  than  a  century  to  justify,.the  conclusion,  that 

*  See  the  excellent  Letters  from  his  Majesty  and  the  Arch- 
bishop, addressed  to  Ziegenbalgius,  in  Buchanan's  Ecclesiastical 
Researches. 

VOL.  in.  p 
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nothing  is  to  be  feared  for  the  tranqoillity  c^ 
India  from  the  operations  of  missioDaries,  subject, 
as  they  must  ever  be^  to  the  control  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities. 

The  number  of  natives  who  profess  christianiiy 
is  not  small  nor  inconsiderable.     The  disciples  of 
Schwartz  and  his  successors  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula  amount  to  fifty  thousand;  and 
the  Syrian  christians^  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^  to 
several  hundred  thousands;   the  greater  part  of 
them  converted  from  the  Bramins,  and  the  higher 
classes.     They  have  subsisted  there  from  the  fifth 
cdntury,  are  in   possession   of  one   hundred  and 
nineteen  churches^  some  of  them  sumptuous  and 
splendid  edifices ;  and  their  superior  elevation  of 
character  and  purity  of  manners  are  attested^  on 
the  most  respectable  authority,  to  be  such  as  the 
possession  of  the  christian  faith  might  be  expected 
to  inspire.*     In  addition  to  this,  translations  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  almost  all  the  vernacular  dia- 
lects of  India,  have  been  recently  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  natives  are  assiduously 
and  constantly  employed  in  preaching  the  gospel ; 
so  that  it  is   too  late   to   think  of  checking  its 
career :  the  possession  it  has  taken  of  the  public 
mind  will  necessarily  render  all  such  attempts  im- 
practicable.    The  only  question  which  remains  to 
be  decided  is,  whether  its  further  propagation  shall 
be  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  or  whether 

*  See  the  interesting  narrative  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  visit  to  the 
Syrian  christians,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Researches. 
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intelligent  and  respectable  Europeans  who  come 
more  immediately  into  contact  with  the  British 
government,  and  in  whose  prudence  and  expe- 
rience greater  confidence  may  be  reposed,  shall  be 
allowed  to  superintend  its  movements.  The  good 
seed  having  struck  its  root  too  deep  ever  to  be 
extirpated,  the  only  alternative  is,  either  to  leave 
it  to  its  t  spontaneous  growth,  aided  by  the  labour 
of  Hindoos,  or  to  place  it  under  a  more  skilM 
and  enlightened  cultivation. 

Though  strangers  to  the  theory,  the  inhabitants 
of  Hindostan  have  been  long  familiarized  to  the 
practice,  of  toleration.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  there  a  greater  variety  of  sects,  or  more  cour 
tranety  in  the  modes  of  religious  belief,  subsisting 
without  the  slightest  disturbance ;  even  the  grand 
division  of  the  natives  into  Hindoos  and  Maho- 
metans .has  continued  for  ages,  without  interruption 
to  the  public  harmony. 

.  ^ut  if  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  the  dissemi- 
nation of  christian  principles  in  India,  the  advan- 
tages  resulting  from  it,  whether  we  consult  the 

interest  of  the  natives,  or  our  own,  are  too  obvious 

* 

to  require  to  be  enumerated,  and  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  With  respect  to  its  aspect  on 
the  natives,  will  it  be  contended  that  a  more 
powerfiil  instrument,  can  be  devised  for  meliorating 
and  raising  their  character,  than  grafting  upon  it 
the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  which,  wherever 
it  prevails,  never  fails  to  perfect  whatever  is  gaod, 
and  to   correct  whatever  is   evil,  in   the  human 

p  2 
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constitution,  and  to  which  Europe  is  chiefly  inddbted 
for  those  enlightened  views,  and  that  high  sense 
of  probity   and   honour,   which  distinguish  it  so 
advantageously  in  a  comparison  with  Asiatic  na- 
tions ?    The  prevalence  of  Christianity  every  where 
marks  the  boundary  which   separates  the  civilized 
from  the  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  parts  of  the 
world ;  let  but  this  boundary  be  extended,  and  the 
country  included  within  its  limits  may  be  consi- 
dered as  redeemed  from  the  waste,  and  prepared 
to   receive  the  precious  seeds  of  civilization  and 
improvement.     Independently  of  eternal  prospects, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed    that    polytheism  and 
idolatry  draw  after  them  such  a  train  of  absurd 
and  dismal  consequences,  as  to  be  quite  incom- 
patible* with  the  due  expansion  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, and  necessarily  to  prevent  the  operations  of 
reason  from  reaching  their  maturity  and  perfection. 
Wherever  Christianity  prevails,  mankind  are  uni- 
formly   progressive  ;    it    communicates    that   just 
manner  of  thinking  upon  the  most  important  sub- 
jects,  which,   extending    its    influence    thence  to 
every  department  of  speculative  and  moral  truth, 
inspires  a  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  an  elevation  of 
sentiment,  which  raise  the  disciples  of  revelation 
immeasurably  above  the  level  of  unassisted  nature. 

The  Hindoo  superstition  is  characterized  by  a 
puerile  extravagance  of  conception,  as  hostile  to 
the  cultivation  of  reason,  as  the  enormity  of  its 
practices  is  revolting  to  humanity.  It  oppresses 
the  former  by  its  gigantic  absurdities ;   it  extin- 
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^sbes  the  latter  by  the  cruelty  of  its  rites.  The 
Himual  destruction  of  female  infants  in  Guzerat 
aiid  Kutch  is  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand.* Till  lately,  it  had  been  the  custom/ from 
time   immemorial,   to  immolate,   at  the   island  of 

* 

Saugor,  and  at  other  places  esteemed  holy,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  human  victims,  or  to  destroy 
them  by  sharks.  From  a  late  investigation,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  women  who  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands, 
within  thirty  miles  of  Calcutta,  is,  on  an  average, 
upwards  x)f  two  hundred,  annually .f  A  multitude 
of  courtezans  are  uniformly  attached  to  the  prin- 
dpal  temples,  and  the  most  obscene  symbols  ex- 
hibited to  inflame  the  passions  of  their  votaries.  J 

While  the  history  of  all  times  and  nations  evinces 
the  inseparable  alliance  of  impurity  and  cruelty 
with  the  worship  of  idols,  is  it  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  not  merely  to  witness  these 
enormities  without  attempting  to  correct  them,  but 
to  oppose  the  communication  of  the  only  remedy 
which  is  capable  of  effecting  a  cure  ? 

The  base   venality,   together  with  the  spirit  of 
"artifice  and  intrigue,  which  distinguish  the  natives 
of  Hindostan,  have  rendered  it  the  theatre  of  per- 
petual revolutions,  robbed  its  native  governments 

♦  See  Moore's  Hindoo  Infanticide. 

f  See  Buchanan's  Memoir,  p.  96,  Appoidix. .  In  a  letter 
lately  received  from  Dr.  Carey,  he  estimates  the  whole  number  of 
women  annually  sacrificed  throughout  India  at  ten  thousand. 

X  See  Sonnerat's  Voyage  aux  Indes  et  k  la  Chine,  p.  219. 
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of  every  principle  of  stability,  and  rendered  poisQii- 
ihgs,  assassinations,  and  treachery,,  expedients  so 
constantly  resorted  to  by  the  parties  in  conffict, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  its  history  without 
shuddering.  To  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in 
their  superstitions  calculated  to  correct  these  TiceSi 
is  sajring  little,  when,  in  hjct,  they  derive  a  poweifiil 
sanction  from  the  maxims  of  their  religion,  and 
from  the  character  of  their  gods.  There  is  not 
one  of  their  deities  portrayed  in  their  Shasters 
whose  moral  character  is  tolerably  correct.  How 
much  Christianity  is  wanted  to  exalt  the  senti- 
ments, and  purify  the  principles,  of  this  comipt 
and  efieminate  race,  is  too  obvious  to  need  to  be 
insisted  on. 

That  their  conversion  is  practicable,  is  ascer- 
tained beyond  controversy  by  the  success  which 
has  already  attended  the  experiment ;  that  no 
apprehensions  are  to  be  entertained  for  the  per- 
manence of  British  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
attempt,  is  manifest  from  experience ;  that  to  con- 
sult the  welfare  of  the  subject  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  chief  distinction  betwixt  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  authority  and  the  operation 
of  lawless  tyranny,  will  not  be  disputed  in  an  en- 
lightened age;  and  that  the  christian  religion  is 
the  greatest  blessing  we  have  received,  the  most 
precious  boon  we  can  bestow,  none  but  infidels 
will  deny.  It  surely  will  not  be  asserted,  that  we 
are  under  less  obligation  to  communicate  a  good, 
because  that  good  may  be  traced  to  the  immediate 
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interpositioh  of  Heaven,  or*  because  it  contains  the 
seed  and  germ  of  eternal  felicity..  He  who  believes 
the  Bifcle,.  must  know  that  the  heathen  are  to  be 
given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance>  the  uttermost 
parts>  of  the  earth  for  his  possession^  and  that 
therefore  to  forbid  his  being  preached  to  the  Gentiles 
that  they  may  be  salved,  is  an  attempt  to  contravene 
the  purposes  of  the  Most  High,  equally  impotent 
and  presumptuous.  Let  the  potsherds  strive  against 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  but  woe  unto  him  wjio 
striveth  with  Ms  Maker.  Such  conduct,  persevered 
i»j  ^must  infallibly  draw  down  the  judgements  of 
Giod  pn  the  people  to  whose  infetuated  coimsels 
it  is  to-be  ascribed*  Whoever  considers  the  aspect 
of  the  times,  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  not 
to  discern  the  symptoms  of  a  peculiar  crisis,  the 
tJistinguishiog  features  of  which  ^e,  the  rapid  sviy 
y/ersion  of  human  institutioni^,  and  the  advance- 
ment .  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  stone  cut  out 
mthout  hands  has  already  fallen  upon  the .  image, 
md  ^made  it  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing- 
fioor ;  the  next  event  we  are  to  look  for  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  is  its  enlarging  itself, .  Mil  ii 
becomes  a  great  mountain,  and  Jills  the  whole  earth. 
K  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  propagation 
of  the  true  rejigion  might  be  resisted  with  im- 
punity, that  period  is  past;  and  the  Master  of 
the  universe  is  now  addressing  the  >  greatest  po- 
tentates .  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  oracle  :-t^ 
Be  wise  now,  ye  kings;  he^  instructed,  ye  fudges  of 
the  earth.    Encompassed  jas  we  are  with  the.  awful 
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tokens  of  a  presiding  and  avenging  PnfnSaeoot, 
dissolving  the  £Eibrics  of  human  nvisdomj  extinguislH 
ing  the  most  ancient  dynasties,  and  tearing  iqp 
kingdoms  by  their  roots,  it  would  be  the  hei^ 
of  infatuation  any  longer  to  oppose  the  reign  of 
God,  whose  purposes  will  piursue  their  career,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  human  policy,  which  must 
either  3rield  their  cooperation,  or  be  broken  by 
its  force. 

All  that  is  desired,  on  this  occasion,  is  msvptf 
that  the  Word  of  God  may  be  permitted  to  have 
free  course.  Whether  it  be  consistent  with  sound 
policy  for  the  British  government  to  employ  any 
part  of  its  resources  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  discuss,  while  its  friends  confine  their 
views  to  a  simple  toleration,  and  request  merely 
that  its  teachers  may  not  be  harassed  or  impeded 
in  their  attempts  to  commimicate  instruction  to  the 
natives.  Before  such  a  liberty  can  be  withheld, 
the  principles  of  toleration  must  be  abandoned ; 
nor  will  it  be  practicable  to  withhold  it  without 
exciting  a  sanguinary  persecution,  where  men  are 
to  be  found  who  will  eagerly  embrace  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  rather  than  relinquish  the  perform- 
ance of  what  appears  to  them  a  high  and  awM 
duty.  And  what  a  spectacle  will  it  exhibit,  for 
a  christian  government  to  employ  force  in  the 
support  of  idolatry,  and  the  suppression  of  truth  I 

Instead  of  dwelling  on  the  necessary  effects  of 
such  a  measure,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
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beneficial  consequences  likely  to  result  from  an 
opposite  mode  of  conduct.  On  that  improvement 
<rf  character  which  the  cordial  reception  of  re- 
vealed truth  cannot  fail  to  operate^  it  will  be  easy 
to  graft  some  of  the  best  habits  and  institutions 
of  European  nations^  advancing  gradually  through 
an  interminable  series  of  social  order  and  happi- 
ness. Under  the  fostering  hand  of  religion,  reason 
will  develope  her  resources,  and  philosophy  mature 
her  fruits.  Nor  will  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  British  interests,  from  a  change  so  salutary, 
be  less  certain,  or  less  important.  The  possession 
of  the  same  faith  will  occasion  such  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  natives 
to  our  own,  as  will  render  the  union  firm,  by 
Tendering  it  cordial.  While  a  total  opposition  in 
their  views  on  the  most  important  points  subsists 
betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects ; — ^while  ob- 
jects adored  by  the  one  are  held  in  contempt  and 
abhorrence  by  the  other;  they  may  be  artificially 
connected,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  be 
united :  it  is  rather  a  juxta-position  of  inanimate 
parts,  than  a  union  of  minds.  In  such  a  situation 
the  social  tie  wants  that  cementing  principle  which 
is  requisite  to  give  it  strength  and  stability :  it  is 
a  strained  and  unnatural  position,  in  which  things 
are  held  contrary  to  their  native  bent;  in  which 
authority  is  upheld  merely  by  force,  without  de- 
riving support  from  that  sympathy  of  congenial 
sentiment  which  forms  its  truest  basis.  Hence 
the  precarious  tenure  by  which   European   states 
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have  successively  held  dominion  in  India^'  where 
all  hajs  been  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
sword;  where  the  moment  force  has  been  with- 
drawn or  relaxed^  authority  has  ceased,  and  each, 
in  its  turn,  has  gained  a  transient  ascendency,  noBe 
a  firm  and  tranquil  possession. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  mischie&  arising  firom 
such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  extremely  desirable, 
providing  it  be  practicable,  to  impart  to  our  sub- 
jects in  the  East  some  principle  which  shall  draw 
them  into  closer  contact  with  the  ruling  power; 
and  what  principle  equally  operative  and  efficient 
•with  the  possession  of  a  common  religion  ?  Though 
the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity  over  India 
will  probably  be  a  work  of  time,  its  influence  in 
strengthening  the  social  compact,  by  augmenting 
the  attachment  of  the  natives,  will  be  uniformly 
progressive ;  and  while  external  tranquillity  is 
secured,  by  the  superiority  of  our  policy  and  our 
arms,  we  shall  every  year  be  making  our  way 
into  their  hearts:  we  shall  be  establishing  an 
interior  dominion,  and  may  confidently  reckon  on 
the  unshaken  fidelity  of  every  christian  convert 
This  is  not  mere  conjecture :  for  in  all  the  trying 
vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  British  interests  in 
India,  the  Hindoo  christians  have  invariably  ap- 
proved themselves  our  firmest  fi-iends  and  abettors. 

Though  the  writer  of  this  address  is  afraid  of 
being  tedious,  there  is  another  consideration  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject,  which  he  deems  of 
too  much  importance  not  to  be  mentioned.     The 
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possession  of  India,  it  is  well  known,  is  an  object 
to  which  our  enemies  are  looking  with  eager  desire, 
accompanied  with  jealousy  at  that  splendour  which 
the  vastness  of  our  oriental  empire  confers  on  the 
British  name  and  character/  No  efforts  will  they 
deem  too  great,  no  sacrifices  too  expensive,  to  rob 
us  of  so  bright  a  jewel.  What  events  may  arise 
hereafter  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity 
to  conjecture :  one  thing  is  certain,  that  nothing 
will  oppose  a  more  formidable  obstacle  to  their 
designs  than  the  diffiision  of  Christianity.  They 
who  have  received  that  inestimable  blessing,  wilj 
infellibly  cling  with  ardour  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  it.  They  will  feel  more  than 
a  natural  affection  to  the  country  which  has  opened 
to  them  the  prospect  of  immortality,  aiid  nourished 
them  with  the  bread  of  life.  In  all  the  struggles 
to  retain  or  to  acquire  dominion  in  the  East,  the 
chiistian  portion  of  the  population  will,  to  a  man, 
be  the  zealous  partizans  of  Great  Britain ;  a  firm 
and  immovable  band,  whose  devoted  attachment 
will  in  ..some  measure  compensate  for  their  infer 
riority  of  number.  In  this  species  of  policy,  too, 
in,  this  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  concilialwg 
esteem,  we  shall  have  nothing  to  apprehend  fi:om 
the  intrigues  of  our  rivals,  who  are  equally  in- 
disposed and  disqualified  to  engage  in  such  an 
enterprise. 

If  we   consider  what  may  be  the  probable  in- 
tention  of  Providence  in  opening  so  extensive  a 
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communication  betwixt  Europe  and  the  most 
ancient  seats  of  idolatry,  and  more  especially  of 
subjecting  such  immense  territories  in  the  East  to 
the  British  arms,  we  can  conceive  no  end  more 
worthy  of  the  Deity  in  these  momentous  changes 
than  to  facilitate  the  propagation  of  true  religion. 

Our  acquisition  of  power  there  has  been  so  rapid, 
so  extensive,  and  so  disproportioned  to  the  limits 
of  our  native  empire,  that  there  are  few  events  in 
which  the  interposition  of  Providence  may  be  more 
distinctly  traced.  From  the  possession  of  a  few 
forts  in  different  parts  of  the  coast,  which  we  were 
permitted  to  erect  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, we  have  risen,  in  the  com^e  of  less  than 
half  a  century,  to  a  summit  of  power,  whence  we 
exert  a  direct  dominion  over  fifty  millions,  and  a 
paramount  influence  over  a  hundred  miUions  of 
men.  By  an  astonishing  train  of  events,  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  oriental  world  has 
been  subjected  to  the  control  of  an  island  placed  in 
the  extremities  of  the  west  of  Europe.  Kingdoms 
have  fallen  after  kingdoms,  and  provinces  after 
provinces,  with  a  rapidity  which  resembles  the  in- 
cidents of  a  romance,  rather  than  the  accustomed 
order  of  political  events.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  this  career  of  conquest  has  uniformly  directed 
its  steps  towards  those  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to 
those  only,  which  are  the  primeval  seats  of  pagan 
idolatry ;  forming  an  intimate  connexion  betwixt 
the  most  enlightened  of  christian  nations,  and  the 
victims  of  the  most  inveterate  and  deplorable  system 
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of  superstition  mankind  have  ever  witnessed.  As 
we  must  be  blind  not  to  discern  the  finger  of  God 
in  these  transactions,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  for 
what  purposes  we  are  lifted  to  so  high  a  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  certainly  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  blind 
predilection,  which  aims  at  no  other  object  than 
to  gratify  ambition,  by  extending  the  power,  and 
augmenting  the  grandeur  of  Great  Britain;  a 
motive  too  puerile  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 
human  reason,  much  more  to  limit  the  views  of 
m  eternal  mind. 

The  possession  of  sovereignty  over  extensive 
kingdoms  is  a  sacred  trust,  for  which  nations  are 
not  less  responsible  than  individuals,  a  delegation 
from  the  supreme  fountain  of  power ;  and  as  the 
unalterable  laws  of  nature  forbid  us  to  confound 
men  with  things,  or  to  forget  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gations subsisting  betwixt  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject,  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty  of  a  greater  crime 
than  to  consider  the  latter  as  merely  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  the  former.  Every  individual  of 
the  immense  population  subjected  to  our  sway,  has 
claims  on  our  justice  and  benevolence  which  we 
cannot  with  impunity  neglect :  the  wants  and  suf- 
ferings of  every  individual  utter  a  voice  which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  humanity.  In  return  for  their 
allegiance  we  owe  them  protection  and  instruction^ 
together  with  every  effort  to  meliorate  their  con- 
dition and  improve  their  character.  It  is  but  fair 
to  acknowledge  that  we  have  not  been  wholly 
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insensible  to  these  claims^  and  that  the  extension 
of  our  power  has  been  hitherto  highly  beneficial 
But  yfhy,  in  the  series  of  improvements,  has  Chris- 
tianity been  neglected?  Why  has  the  communi- 
cation of  the  greatest  good  we  have  to  bestow  been 
hitherto  fettered  and  restrained ;  and  while  every 
modification  of  idolatry^  not  excepting  the  bloody 
and  obscene  orgies  of  Juggernaut,  has  received 
support,  has  every  attempt  to  instruct  the  natives 
in  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace  been 
suppressed  ?  It  will  surely  appear  surprising  to 
posterity,  that  a  nation,  glorying  in  the  purity  of 
its  faith  as  its  highest  distinction,  shoidd  suffer 
its  transactions  in  the  East  to  be  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  infidelity,  as  though  it  were  imagined 
the  foundations  of  empire  could  be  laid  only  in 
apostasy  and  impiety;  at  a  moment,  too,  when 
Europe,  convulsed  to  its  centre,  beholds  these 
frantic  erections  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion. Their  astonishment  will  be  the  more  excited, 
when  they  compare  our  conduct  in  this  instance 
with  the  unprecedented  exertions  we  are  making 
for  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  other 
directions ;  with  the  operations  of  the  Bible  Society, 
which,  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying 
the  oracles  of  God  to  all  quarters,  has  risen  to  an 
importance  that  entitles  it  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  concern;  in  which  statesmen,  nobles, 
and  prelates,  have  enrolled  their  names,  emulous 
of  the  honour  of  advancing  to  the  utmost  the 
noble  design  of  the  institution ;  with  the  Bartlett's 
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Buildings  Society>  employed  for  upwards  of  a  cen^ 
tury  ill  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tan,  which  includes  in  the  list  of  its  members  every 
bishops  and  every  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  the  realm ; 
with  the  numerdus  translations  going  on  in  all  the 
dialects  of  the  East,  to  which  the  learned,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  are  looking  with  eager  expec* 
tation.  When  posterity  shall  compare  the  conduct 
we  are  reprobating,  with  these  facts,  how  great  their 
astonishment  to  find  the  piety  of  the  nation  has 
suffered  itself  to  lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  few 
individuals,  the  open  or  disguised  enemies  of  the 
faith  of  J^sus ! 

It  is  impossible,  in  connexion  with  the  circum7 
stances  to  which  we  have  adverted,  to  mistake  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  British  people,  or  not  to 
perceive  that  the  illustrious  associations  already 
mentioned  are  entitled,  on  a  question  of  this  na- 
ture, to  be  considered  as  its  genuine  and  legitimate 
organ.  ' 

It  otight  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  considera* 
tion  of  this  subject,  that  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  "liberty  of  conscience.  Rehgious  toleration 
implies  not  merely  the  freedom  of  thought,  which 
no  human  power  can  restrain,  and  which  equally 
subsists  under  the  most  tyrannical  and  the  most 
enlightened  governments;  it  comprehends,  also, 
the  freedom  of  communication,  and  the  right  of 
discussion,  within  the  limits  of  sober  and  dispas^ 
sionate  argument.  He  who  is  impressed  with  a 
conviption    of   tjie   importance    of    the   Christian 
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verities,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  will  be  aiudoos 
to  communicate  them :  he  will  probably  fed  as 
St.  Paul  did  in  a  similar  situation,  whose  spiril 
was  stirred  within  him  when  he  beheld  Athens 
wholly  given  up  to  idolatry:  he  may  be  touched 
with  so  strong  a  commiseration  for  the  victims  of 
religious  imposture,  and  so  powerful  a  sense  of  the 
duty  of  attempting  to  correct  it,  as  to  be  ready  to 
adopt  the  language  employed  on  another  occsr 
sion  : — ^^  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard." 

None  but  the  determined  enemy  of  truth  and 
decency  will  deny,  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is 
possible,  or  that  it  is  more  aUied  to  virtue  than  to 
vice.  If,  at  this  juncture,  a  superior  power  inter- 
poses, and  says.  You  shall  not  impart  your  con- 
viction, however  strong;  you  shall  not  attempt 
to  dispel  delusions  the  most  gross,  or  correct 
enormities  the  most  flagrant,  though  no  other 
means  are  thought  of  but  calm  expostulation  and 
argument;  in  what,  I  would  ask,  does  such  an 
interference  differ  from  persecution?  Here  is 
conscience  on  one  side,  an  enlightened  conscience, 
as  all  christians  must  confess,  and  force  on  the 
other ;  which  is  precisely  the  position  in  which 
things  are  placed  by  every  instance  of  persecuticm. 
If  Christianity  was  ever  persecuted ;  if  the  martyr- 
ologies  of  all  times  and  nations  are  not  to  be 
exploded  as  mere  fiction  and  romance ;  this  is 
persecution,  and  persecution  of  a  most  portentous 
character,  being  directed,  in  support  of  a  system 
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we  detest,  against  the  religion  by  which  we  expect 
to  be  saved.  Here  are  a  people,  indignant  posterity 
Will  exclaim,  who  profess  subjection  to  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  hold  in  their  hands  the  oracles 
which  foretell  the  universal  extension  of  his  do^ 
minion,  who  yet  make  it  a  crime  to  breathe  his 
name  in  pagan  lands,  and  employ  their  power  to 
fence  out  the  scene  of  his  fiiture  triumphs,  and 
render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  inaccessible  to  his 
religion.  With  what  efficacious  sincerity,  and 
edifying  fervour,  must  this  people  have  prayed, 
^'  Thy  kingdom  come !"  Admirable  successors  of 
the  Constantines  and  the  Charlemagnes  of  a  former 
age !  Faithful  stewards  of  the  manifold  gifts  of 
God! 

When  the  parallel  betwixt  the  conduct  of 
modem  missionaries  and  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  is  insisted  on,  it  is  usual  to  attempt  to  annul 
the  conclusion  deduced  from  the  comparison,  by 
remarking  that  the  latter  were  possessed  of  mira- 
culous powers,  to  which  the  former  make  no 
pretensions.  That  this  circumstance  occtisions  a 
real  disparity  in  the  means  of  ensuring  success,  will 
be  readily  acknowle<^d ;  but  that  it  makes  any 
£fference  mdiatev^  in  thet'^^t^t;  <A  imparting  in- 
stmction,  ^i^fUonot imsbily  ^foe^ooHoededi^ '  Had  such 
supernatural  int^ifiHsitioiifii  never  t  accompanied  the 
pubUoatioii  of  4iiei:f|O0pel,  it  ^  had  wanted  its  creden- 
tials, and  beeiKDesseiitially'  defective  in  the  proof  of 
its  divine  origination.^  ftittwas  necessary  for  a  new 
depensation,  when,  first  ushered  into  the  world,  to 
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be  accompanied  with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses, 
with  the  visible  signatures  of  a  divine  hand ;  and  it 
is  the  glory  of  our  holy  religion  to  have  possessed 
them  in  a  variety  and  splendour  that  astonished 
mankind^  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  &ith  and 
obedience  of  all  succeeding  ages.  At  its  entrance, 
such  an  economy  was  requisite  to  prepare  the  way. 
But  when  these  miraculous  occurrences^  after 
enduring  the  severest  scrutiny^  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  investigation,  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  formed  a  compact  body  of 
external  evidences;  when  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  christian  faith  had  taken  its  place  amongst 
the  most  indubitable  of  recorded  facts,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  be  continually  repeating  the 
same  proofs ;  nor  consistent  with  the  majesty  of 
heaven,  to  be  ever  laying  the  foundation  afresh. 
It  was  time  to  assume  the  truth  of  religion  as  a 
thing  proved. 

As  we  were  none  of  us  eye-witnesses  of  the 
miracles  wrought  in  the  primitive  ages,  but  rest 
our  belief  on  historical  documents,  it  is  not  im- 
possible, as  far  as  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  con- 
cerned, to  lay  open  to  pagans  the  som*ces  of  our 
conviction,  and  by  that  means  to  place  them  in 
nearly  the  same  situation  with  ourselves ;  to  say 
nothing  of  that  internal  evidence  which  commends 
itself  to  every  man's  conscience  i?i  the  sight  of  God. 
This  is  actually  the  mode  in  which  the  light  of 
Revelation  has  been  chiefly  diffused  since  the 
cessation  of  miraculous  gifts  ;  which,  in  the  opinion 
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of  some,  terminated  with  the  apostles,  in  the  judge* 
ment  of  others,  were  continued  through  the  first 
three  centuries,  but  are  universally  allowed  to  have 
ceased  long  before  the  conversion  of  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Europe.  Did  the  disciples  of 
St.  Columba,  who  spread  Christianity  through  the 
German  provinces  on  the  Baltic,  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  ow6 
their  success  to  miraculous  powers  ?  Did  St. 
Austin  and  his  associates,  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  religious  establishments  in  England,  make 
such  pretensions  ? 

To  demand  miracles  in  order  to  justify  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity  in  pagan  countries,  is  to 
attribute  to  it  a  state  of  perpetual  weakness  and 
pupilage :  it  is  to  cancel  all  that  is  past,  to  accuse 
the  most  illustrious  missionaries  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  faith  of  our  forefathers  of  folly  and  credulity. 
The  principle  we  are  attempting  to  expose,  not 
content  with  inflicting  a  stigma  on  a  particular 
sect  or  party,  involves  the  whole  christian  com- 
munity established  in  these  realms,  in  the  foul 
reproach  of  being  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
fanaticism,  or  imposture.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  imagination  at  that  period 
when  the  foundation  of  the  church  was  laid  in  this 
and  in  other  European  countries,  to  perceive  that 
the  same  objections  which  are  made  to  the  present 
efforts  of  missionaries,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
those  that  are  past.  They  who  first  exhibited  the 
mystery  of  the   cross  to   the   view  of  our   rude 
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ancestors,  were  equally  destitute  of  miraculous 
powers  with  ourselves.  But  they  felt  the  power 
of  the  world  to  come ;  they  were  deqply  impressed 
with  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  christian 
dispensation^  and  touched  with  a  passionate  zc^g^ud 
for  the  honoiu*  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls* 
These  were  the  motives  which  impelled  them  for- 
ward; these  the  weapons  of  their  war&re.  The 
ridicule  attempted  to  be  poured  on  men. of  the 
same  principles  and  character,  engaged  in  the 
same  object^  is,  in  fact,  reflected  on  these  their 
predecessors^  and  is  precisely  a  repetition  of  the 
conduct  of  the  impenitent  Jews,  who  honoured 
the  memory,  and  built  the  sepulchres  of  depart^> 
while  they  were  imbuing  their  hands  in  the :  blooi 
of  living,  prophets.  We  collect,  with  eager  vene- 
ration, the  names  and  achievements  of  the  first 
heralds  of  the  gospel ;  we  dwell  with  exultation  on 
the  heroic  fortitude  they  displayed  in  encountering 
the  opposition  of  fierce  barbarians,  amidst  their 
efforts  to  reclaim  them  firom  a  sanguinary  super- 
stition, and  to  imbue  their  minds  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  enlightened  piety.  We  look  up  to 
them  as  to  a  superior  order  of  beings,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  instructors  of  mankind  in  the 
sublimest  lessons,  entitled  to  a  distinction  above  all 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame ;  yet,  with  ineffiiWe 
absurdity,  and  a  most  contemptible  littleness  qf 
mind,  if  it  please  Providence,  at  distant  intervals, 
to  raise  up  a  few  congenial  spirits,  we  are  prepared 
to  treat  them  with   levity  and   scorn.     It  is  the 
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mi^ortune  of  some  men  to  labour  under  an  in- 
capacity of  discerning  living  worth  ; — a  sort  of 
dboral  virtuosi,  who  form  their  estimate  of  char 
facters,  as  the  antiquarian  of  coins,  by  the  rust  of 
totiquity. 

'*  Urit  enim  falgore  suo,  qui  praegravat  artes 
In&a  se  positas  :  extiiictus  amabitur  idem." 

Horace. 

'I  Would  hot  be  understood,  in  the  remarks  made 
bti'this  part  of  the  subject,  to  explode  the  expec- 
tation of  the  renewal  of  miraculous  agency ;  which 
^dfme  of  the  most  able  divines  have  unquestionably 
formed,  from  a  perusal  of  the  prophetic  oracles^ 
The  inference  I  would  wish  to  establish  is  simply 
tins,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  neglecting  the 
ti^itons  of  propagating  the  truth  we  already  possei^, 
bfy  -  the  absence  of  higher  succour ;  and  that  it 
would  ill  becdime  the  christian  world  to  abiahdon 
the  attends  to  convert  the  inhabit6,nte  of  p^aii 
tiotihtries,  in  deference  to  the  clamours  of  men, 
who  demand  miracles  merely  because  they  belieVe 
"ttl^y  will  not  be  vouchsafed,  and  decry  the  ordinary 
niietibods  of  procedure,  because  they  are  within  our 
t^Lchy  and  have  already  been  crowned  with  success. 
1?6  such  the  language  of  the  prophet  Amos  may 
'tKB  «ddk^ssed  with  propriety: — Woe  unto  you  that 
iti^e  the  day  of  the  Lord!  to  what  end  is  it  for 
'you  f  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  darkness,  and  not 
%A*.    Chap.  V.  18. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Impressed  as  the  writer  of  these  pages  has  long 
been  with  the  critical  state  of  the  stocking  manu- 
factory, and  the  intolerable  evils  resulting  from 
a  progressive  depression  of  wages,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  communicating  his  sentiments  on  this 
most  interesting  subject.  He  is  aware  of  his  in- 
ability  to  discuss  it  with  that  precision  and  force 
which  .superior  talents  might  command.  His  only 
apology  is,  that  he  has  done  what  he  could.  His 
reason  for  suppressing  his  name,  is  simply,  that 
while  it  might  possibly  create  prejudice  in  some 
quarters,  he  is  not  aware  that  it  would  bestow 
additional  weight  in  any. 


AN    APPEAL. 


It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  I  perceive  that 
the  wretched  state  of  the  labouring  mechanics  in 
Liecestershire  has  at  length  arrested  the  atten- 
tion^ and  drawn  forth  the  liberality  of  a  discern- 
ing public.  But  while  we  rejoice  to  see  such  a 
feeling  awakened^  we  must  be  permitted  to  express 
our  surprise  and  concern  at  the  very  scanty  and 
penurious  contribution  it  has  hitherto  produced. 
After  witnessing  such  an  unexampled  depression 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour  as  to  place  the 
means  of  subsistence  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  industrious  poor^  when  the  only  alternative 
presented^  is  that  of  effective  aid  afforded  by  the 
more  opulent^  or  the  total  ruin  and  extinction  of 
the  laboiu*ing  classes,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  exertion  would 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
object,  and  the  exigence  of  the  case.  That  this 
expectation  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  realized, 
requires  no  proof ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  that  intolerable  state  of  suffering 
which  we  have  recently  witnessed,  without  more 
extensive  and  vigorous  efforts. 
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It  is  frequently  asserted,  we  are  aware,  that  the 
rate  of  wages,  like  every  other  article,  should  be 
left  to  find  its  own  level,  and  that  all  attempts  at 
artificial  regulation,  either  by  voluntary  associaticai, 
or  legal  enactment,  is  repugnant  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  That  commerce  ought 
to  be  left  to  its  native  operation,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  is,  we  have  learned  from  the  highest 
authority ;  nor  is  it  proposed  to  implore  the  inter- 
ference of  legislature  in  aid  of  oiu*  present  object 
But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  manual 
laboiu*  to  which  we  suspect  the  persons  who  urge 
this  objection  have  not  attended. 

When  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity  sinks 
so  low  as  not  to  produce  the  ordinary  profits  ct 
stock,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  capital  is  with* 
drawn ;  a  less  quantity  is  produced  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  the  demand,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  price  rises  to  its  former  leveL  Thus 
the  irregularity  corrects  itself,  and  little  or  no  per- 
manent mischief  ensues.  But  the  situation  of  the 
labourer  is  widely  different ;  he  has  no  other  article 
to  dispose  of  besides  his  personal  industry  and 
skill,  on  which  he  depends  for  his  subsistence  from 
day  to  day,  nor  can  he,  without  being  reduced  to 
immediate  distress,  withhold  them  from  the  market, 
or  even  diminish  their  exertion  to  any  considerable 
degree.  The  only  commodity  he  has  to  part  with 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  wiU  not  permit  him 
to  adjust  the  supply  to  the  demand.  He  must 
instantly  offer  it  to  sale  at  whatever  price  it  .will 
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fetchy  or  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  w^t  Hence 
&isiis  the  kind  of  property  of  all  others  the  most 
defenc^eless,  and  which  most  needs  protections 
That  the  rate  of  wages  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
pace  with  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is 
tdideniable/  but  from  the  cause  we  have  now  men- 
tioned it  is  long  before  that  tendency  becomes 
effective  ;  the  laboiu'er  and  the  mechanic  are  the 
iast  who  experience  the  beneficial  effect  of  an 
elevation  in  prices. 

But,  admitting  the  objection  to  which  we  have 
Averted  to  be  more  weighty  than  it  is,  where  iB 
the  equity  of  urging  it  in  opposition  to  the  claimls 
of  the  labouring  classes,  while  it  is  treated  Ivith 
the  utmost  neglect  on  other  occasions?  What  is 
tifiie  object,  let  me  ask,  of  the  laws  for  the  r^pu^ 
latidn  of  trade,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  <mr 
acts  of  parliament,  but  to  secure  to  certain  d^lcripN-. 
tions  of  the  community  a  higher  price  fdr  the 
respective  commodities  which  they  produce,  and 
thus  to  direct  the  application  of  capital  to  a  specific 
object  ?  What  is  the  design,  the  avowed  object 
at  least,  of^  the  com  bill,  but  to  encourage  agri- 
culture, by  securing  a  higher  price  for  its  produc- 
tions than  they  could  command,  were  they  exposed 
to  tile  effects  of  foreign  competition  ?  What  is  ibe 
design  of  the  additional  duty  lately  imposed  on 
foreign  wool,  but  to  bestow  an  artificial  elevation 
on  the  price  of  that  article,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting its  domestic  growth?  and  why  so  exten- 
sive a  Ust  of  prohibitory  statutes,  except  they*  are 
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intended  to  encourage  our  home  manufactures,  by 
securing  to  them  a  higher  price  7    Not  to  multiply 
words  on  so  plain  a  subject,  suffice  it  to  remail 
that  all   laws   and  regulations  of  the   le^lature 
respecting  trade  and  agriculture,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  as  immediately  relate  to  revenue,  hate 
for  their    immediate   object    the    modification  of 
price ;   it  is  by  that  means,  and  that  alone,  that 
they  furnish  encouragement  to  that  species  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  which  it  is  deemed  expedient  to 
favour.      Hence  it  is   evident  that   the    vaunted 
maxim  of  leaving  every  kind  of  production  and 
labour  to  find  its  own  level  is  not  adhered  to  ;  that 
it  has  always  been  violated,  in  this  country,  from 
the  remotest  times.    An   adherence  to   it  would 
create  a  total  revolution  in  our  mercantile  system, 
and  while  it  is  trampled  under  foot  every  day,  it 
just   commands   a   sufficient    degree    of    theoretic 
assent,  to  render  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  artfiil  and 
designing,  a  bugbear  to   deter  the  humane  from 
rendering  effectual  assistance  to  the  distressed  and 
laborious  part  of  the  community.      But  what,  let 
me  once  more  ask,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
leaving  this  class  unprotected,  the  most  helpless  in 
society,  from  the  cause   already  specified ;    while 
the  agricultural,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  mer- 
cantile interests,  are  shielded,  with  jealous    atten- 
tion, by  a  multitude  of  legal  provisions  ? 

Why  a  philosophical  theory,  which  is  violated 
with  impunity  every  moment,  should  then  only 
be  deemed  sacred  when  it  stands  opposed  to  the 
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claims  of  a  starving  and  industrious  population 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjectiu*e.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  an  application  to  the  l^is- 
kture  forms  no  part  of  the  present  plan ;  althoa^ 
if  every  other  expedient  should  fell,  we  see  no 
reason  why  its  aid  should  not  be  exerted  in  favour 
of  the  Leicestershire  frame-work  knitters,  as  well 
as  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  effectually  relieved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  minimum,*  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
principal  manufacturers.  The  excellent  Mr.  Wil^ 
berforce  had  a  principal  share  in  procuring  that 
regulation ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  con- 
junction with  other  humane  and  enlightened  sena- 
tors, he  would  be  ready  to  exert,  if  necessary,  the 
same  efforts  for  the  mitigation  of  similar  distress. 

The  measure  now  intended  is  of  a  less  bold  and 
hazardous  character.  It  is  proposed  simply  by 
means  of  voluntary  contribution  to  afford  a  sub- 
sistence, scanty  it  will  probably  be  at  the  best,  to 
that  portion  of  the  labouring  class  who  are  destitute 
of  employment,  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to 
offer  their  labour  for  next  to  nothing,  and  thus 
reduce  the  general  rate  of  wages  to  that  scale  of 
depression  which  has  been  already  productive  of 
such  calamitous  effects.  On  the  present  system> 
those  who  are  thrown  out  of  emplojonent  are 
tempted  to  offer  their  service  for  a  remuneration 
totally  inadequate  to  their  wants.  But  a  material 
inequaUty  of  wages  for  the  same  quantity  of  work 

♦  Hie  hwest  rate  at  which  lahour  should  be  paid  for. 
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is  unnatural^  and  therefore  cannot  be  permanent; 
the  consequence  is^  that  the  wages  of  all  the  woik- 
men  are  soon  reduced  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
first  hands  are  engaged.      Thus  a  small  sutpks 
of  laboiu*^  beyond  what  the  state  of  the  demand 
requires^  becomes  an  engine  for  effecting  a  deep 
and  universal  depression ;    and   the  misery  of  a 
few^  instead  of  exciting  an  effort  for  their  relirf, 
becomes  the  signal  for  a  more  extended  inflictiQii 
of   the    same    calamity.      To   this    evil   no  con- 
ceivable remedy^  short  of  legislative  interference 
can  be   applied^   except  the    creation   of  a  fond 
capable  of  supplying  the  more  pressing  necesdHes 
of  those  whom  the   vicissitudes  of  trade  may  de- 
prive of  emplojrment     This  is  the  only  expedient 
that  furnishes  the  fidntfst  prospect  of  giving  per- 
manence and  stability  to  the  statement  to  which 
the  principal  manufacturers  have  agreed;  and  on 
the   vigour   with   which   it  is   carried   into   effect 
depends  our  only  chance  of  obviating  the  recur- 
rence, with  fresh  aggravation,  of  the  distress  we 
have  lately  witnessed. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  successfiil  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  we  are  recommending  will  not 
be  confined  to  its  immediate  objects,  it  will  extend 
its  influence  to  every  class  of  the  community ;  and 
the  alleviation  which  it  will  afford  to  the  almost 
insupportable  burthen  of  the  poor-rates  will  be  of 
eminent  advantage  to  the  parishes.  Suppose  in  a 
particular  parish  a  hundred  frames  at  work,  and 
each  of  the  firame-work  knitters  earns,  clear  of  all 
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deductions,  ten  shillings  a  week  instead  of  six;  that 
pansh  is  benefited  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand 
pounds;  and,  considering  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  former  wages  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
4be  alteration  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  an  annual 
donation  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  parochial 
treasure.  That  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manufac^ 
taring  villages  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in .  perpetuating  the  present  statement,  is  an  infe- 
r^sce  which  must  force  itself  on  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless  observer;  and  nothing  but  the 
most  in&tuated  preference  of  the  present  to  the 
future,  can  prevent  them  from  giving  to  the  frmd  a 
liberal  support  Tradesmen  of  every  description 
^  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  present 
measure,  since  the  permanent  rise  of  wages  will 
increase  the  power  of  piu*chase,  and  give  a  new 
impulse  to  every  species  of  trade.  Supposing  the 
number  engaged  in  all  the  various  departments 
of  the  stocking  manufactory  to  amount  to  thirty 
thousand,  no  extravagant  computation,  and  httle 
less -than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  addi- 
tbn  to  the  present  sum,  will  annually  find  its  way 
iato  the  market ;  the  agriculturist  will  find  his 
aiccount  in  the  increased  demand  for  raw  produce, 
the  manu&cturer  and  the  dealer,  both  wholesale 
and  retail,  in  a  more  extended  piu*chase  of  wrought 
goods.  The  landed  proprietor  will  also  be  essen- 
tially benefited;  for  who  does  not  know  that  the 
value  of  land  must  always  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to   the    demand   for   manufactures,  and   to    the 
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general  diffusion  of  proq[)erity7    Thdaall  oxdeh 
^wiU  reap  the  advantage  of  a  change  o£  systmi.  . 
.    On  a  subject  so  immediately  connected  with  die 
xilaims  of  humanity,  it  is,  surely,  not  too  .much  to 
expect,  that  noHiing  more  will  be  necessary  to  inr 
spire  an  aversion  to  the  sjrstem  recently  iuloptedi 
•than  a  recollection  of  its  actual  effect  in  ilie  lom 
and  prostration  of  the  industrious  mechania  ;  Tbat 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  enjoyments  ase 
not  essentially  embittered  by  the  prospect  of  sifl^ 
rounding  misery,  who  daily  beholds^  with  uhtrouhled 
composure,  inniunerable  countenances  douded  wA 
dejection  and  despair.    Were  the  state  of  suffenng 
with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar  removed 
from    immediate    observation,  we  could    scarcelj 
hear   of  it  without    agitation ;    how  much  m(»e 
ajQSicting  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  to  feel 
it  pressing  on  our  senses  in  all  direction^,  without 
the  power  of  contributing  any  thing  to  its  mitigar 
tion  and    relief,  beyond   a  barren   and  impotent 
commiseration !    Is  there  no  hazard  of  contracting 
a  fatal  induration  by  a  daily  &miliarity  with  indi- 
gence which  we  cannot  alleviate,  with  scenes  of 
woe  we  can  neither  remove  nor  diminish  ?     To  go 
into  the   house  of  mourning  is  good,  since  it  is 
adapted  to  impress  salutary  lessons ;  but  to  dwell 
in  a  situation  where  every  house  is  become  such,  is 
a  state  to  which  nothing  but  utter  insensibility  can 
be  reconciled. 

There  are,  however,  higher,  if  not  more  affecting, 
considerations  connected  with  the  present  subject 
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If' the  evil  which'  we  have  now  the  metos  of  es- 
eapmg  should  return,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  iis  to 
iatter  oursdves  with  a  long  duration  of  tranquiP 
lity;  a  starving  must  not  be  expected  to  be  a 
cxmtesit^  population,  nor  will  any  change  hH 
cb^recated  by  thoise  to  whom  existence  itself  hai^ 
become  a  burthen.  The  instinctive  feelings  of 
liatore  win  urge  to  some  desperate  efiFort,  and  they 
ivpl  cease  to  be"  restrained  by  legal  coercion  who 
fdready  suffer  more  than  the .  utmost  rigour  of  the 
tow  can  ihflfct  The  heart  that  is  withered  tntK 
S^spair  obtains  an  awM  emancipation  from,  the 
wdiixavy  restraints  of  human  action ;  and  when  a 
o<knsiderable'  portion  of  the  people  is  rieduced  to 
thiit  extremity,  what  is  to  be  expected  biit  that  the 
{i]r)nsLcal  en^rgieswhich  are  found  inadequate  to 
Hhe  subsistence  of  their  possessors  by  the  exercise 
of  honest  industry,  vnH  take  an  unnatural  and 
destructive  direction? 

0  The  manufacture  of  this  county  is  sd  fortunately 
ortumstanced  in  being  exempted  from  foreign  iii-^ 
Isrference  and  competition,  that  nothing  can  mate- 
lially  injure  it  except  its  internal  mismanagement 
Ih  the  article  of  hosiery  we  possess  a  monopoly. 
Whife  cotton  thread  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  and 
to  give -birth  to  numerous  foreign  establishments, 
the  kinds  of  wool  necessary  for  our  manufacture  are 
prohibited  from  going  d.broadv  We  have  the  ex- 
clusive command  of  the  market,  arid  arfe  under 
no  itecessity  of  having  recourse  to  a  reduction  of 
price  in  order  to  defeat  the  competition  of  foreign 
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manu&cturers.  All  is  in  our  own  power ;  and  if  a 
spirit  of  miserable  and*  short-sighted  rivalry  is 
sufibred  to  depress  the  hire^  and  extinguish  the 
comforts  of  the  labouring  mechanic^  it  is  the  odious 
spectacle  of  a  fiimily  quarrelling  amongst  them^ 
selves.  Seciued  from  external  injury,  and  less 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace  than 
perhaps  any  other  branch  of  commerce,  because  it 
is  concerned  in  an  article  of  th^  first  necessity; 
those  who  are  employed  in  it  have  only  to  remain 
true  to  themselves^  and  they  may  bid  defiance  to 
every  effort  of  hostility.  *'  If  ye  bite  and  devour,** 
says  holy  writ,  "  see  that  ye  are  not  consimied  one 
of  another."  What  can  be  more  detestable  than  to 
see  a  system  pursued  which  can  have  no  othet 
possible  termination  or  object  than  the  sacrifice 
of  the  happiness  of  the  many  to  a  few,  an  incon- 
ceivable few,  whose  prosperity  is  cemented  by  the 
tears  of  a  distressed  and  ruined  population ! 

In  order  to  give  employment  to  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  to  lighten  the  poor-rates, 
some  parishes  have  established  manufactories  of 
their  own.  While  the  system  of  depression  con- 
tinued, it  was  natural  to  have  recourse  to  an  expe- 
dient which  accomplished  its  innnediate  object 
But  if  it  is  proposed  to  give  perpetuity  to  the  pre- 
sent statement,  that  practice  must  be  abandoned. 
The  parishes  can  afford  to  dispose  of  their  goods 
at  little  or  no  profit :  but  the  regular  manufac- 
turers, it  is  natural  to  expect,  will  not  submit  to  be 
undersold  by  a  class  of  persons  whom  they  cannot 
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but  regard  as  intruders  :  hence  arises  a  new  source 
of  competition,  and  a  consequent  depression  of 
wages.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  manufac- 
turer will  adhere  to  a  liberal  statement  of  wages 
while  he  is  exposed  to  a  rivalry  conducted  upon 
unequal  terms. 

It  is  surely  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  good 
sense  of  parishes  will  prompt  them  to  put  a  speedy 
ena  to  this  practice,  and  that  no  selfish  calculation 
0^  local  or  immediate  advantage  will  tempt  them 
to  support  a  system  pregnant  with  extensive  mis- 
chief. 

It  gives  the  writer  sincere  concern  to  hear  that 
there  are  even  some  frame-work  knitters  thfem- 
selves  so  blind  to  their  own  interest  as  to  refiise 
to  contribute  to  the  general  fimd.  With  men  who 
are  resolved  to  shut  their  eyes  on  consequences, 
arid  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  smallest  imme- 
diate, to  the  greatest  fixture  advantage,  it  is  in  vain 
to  reason,  since  they  have  renounced  the  prero- 
gative of  thinking  beings.  As  the  frame-work 
knitters  are  the  description  of  persons  immediately 
interested,  it  is  they  who  must  give  the  first  im- 
pulse. It  is  in  vain  for  those  to  look  for  help 
who  are  unwilling  to  help  themselves ;  and  when 
Bo  Ismail  a  portion  of  their  earnings  is  sufficient, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  generous  public,  to  secure 
them  from  the  recurrence  of  recent  sufferings,  it  is 
riot  in  the  power  of  words  to  express  the  folly 
which  hesitates  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice. 
The  whole  system  of  life  is  a  series  of  compromises 
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with  unavoidable  evil,  in  which  material  inconve- 
niences are  endured  for  the  acquisition  of  fixture 
good:  and  he  who  aspires  to  esijoyments  .unso* 
companied    by    the    necessity  of  selfnlemal   and 
sacrifice^  will  not  retain  them  long.  •  Such^  aho, 
is  the  power  of  combination^  that^  small  as  is  ibe 
sum  which   each  individual  is  called  to  disburse^ 
the  amount  of  numerous  contributions  will  lay  a 
solid  foundation  for  future  prosperity^  by  protecting 
them  from  the  encroachments  of  unfeeling  rapacity- 
It  is  asserted  there  are  some  manufacturers  wbo 
have   absolutely    prohibited    their   workmen  fcoax 
contributing  their  quota  to  the  fund.     For  the 
honour  of  human  nature^  we  hope  the  report  is 
unfounded.     We   are  reluctant  to  suppose  there 
can  be  founds  in  a  christian  country^  men  so  callous 
to  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  as  to  interdict  the 
means  of  self-preservation,  or  of  temper  so  despotic 
as  to  attempt  to  infiinge  on  the  essential  right  of 
every  reasonable  being  to  consult  his  interest  by 
providing  for  fixture  contingencies.     Let  it  suffice 
to  have  refiised  their  aid  to  their  fellow-creatures 
while  struggling    in    the    waves,   without  driving 
them  back  when  they  have  gained  the  shore.     We 
earnestly  recommend  the  periodical  publication  of 
a   correct  list   of  the   contributors   and   the  non* 
contributors,   together  with   the   reasons   assigned 
for  the  conduct  of  the   latter,  that  blame  may  be 
imputed  only  where  it  is  due,  and  the  patrons  of 
oppression  (if  such  there  be)  may  be  made  ame- 
nable to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 
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From  a  partial  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
(}}^ett  before  us,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  requires  to  be  remedied,  those  districts  which 
Sre  not  the  seat  of  manufacture,  have  manifested  a 
teluctance  to  contribute ;  a  narrow  and  mistaken 
policy,  which  deserves  the  severest  reprobation; 
Whether  the  workmen  in  the  principal  manu-^ 
&ctuTe  of  a  populous  county  sink  into  wretohed? 
Di^ss  and  beggary,  or  are  maintained  in  a  state,  of 
comfort,  can  never  be  an  uninteresting  circum- 
stance to  any  part  of  its  inhabitants^  Humanity 
opart,  it  requires  but  little  attention  to  peirceive 
that  as  the  ability  to  piurchase,  and,  consequently, 
the  extent  of  purchasers,  is  regulated,  not  by  the 
;imnts,  but  by  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  buyers 
to  those  who  have  any  thing  to  dispose  of,  the 
poverty  of  their  customers  must  necessarily  be 
injurious.  But  the  frame-work  knitters  and  their 
famifies  constitute  the  most  nmnerous  class  of  coji- 
sumera  in  the  county,  and  the  quantity  of  their  coa*- 
sumption  must  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
then-  earnings.  The  circulation  of  money  depends 
as  much  on  the  wages  of  labour,  as  on  the  profit^ 
.of  stock ;  and  if  thirty  thousand  persons  rise  fron^ 
abject  poverty  to  a  capacity  of  commanding  a  larger 
•share  of  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  cbmfortjs 
of  life,  the  money  which  procures  them  will  flow  intp 
every  channel,  so  as  to  benefit  alike  the  tradeSmarf, 
rthe  agriculturist,  and  the  landed  proprietor.  Th^ 
infiision  of  a  new  pabulum  of  life  into  the  extrenai- 
ties,  will  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  whole  body. 
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Let  not  the  inhaUtaiits  eC  tioKise  toinis  iai  iti-  \i^ 
lages  where  no  manuiacture  is-  called  on,  idBr  p 
themselyes  to  be  deluded  into  fidse:'8eeiirity,  ami  V 
beoiuse  (they  hear  not  the  sound  of  the  iknittqg  v 
ftasne,  >  nor  behold  its  productions-  spread  iieUe  U 
their  eyes^  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope^  )o(  y 
impunity  in  the  midst  of  suirounding  distress,  ^^te 
ties  of  civil  society  are  too  close  and  intricate^  dife 
reciprocal  action  of  its  respective  parts  too^gmi, 
to  admit  of  a  local  circumscriptioB  of  calaiibi^. 
The  natural  effect  of  a  remarkable  depresskm'ia 
the  staple  manufacture  of  a  county  is  'to .  qritead 
commercial  embarrassment  and  distress  thnHaghoirt 
the  whofte;  of  which  we  have  already  had  sufficient 
experience  m  the  difficulties  under  which  trade, 
of :  every  description,  has  laboured>  in-  consequ^ce 
of  the  paucity  of  money  and  the  dinmutioiii  of 
diemandr  The  tradesman,  it  is  true,  feels  the  eSeot 
in  its  first  stage  of  operation,  the  agriculturist  in 
the  next,  in  a  diminished  consumption  of  his'  raW 
produce*' 

In  the  moral  system,  it  is  a  part  of  the  wise 
arrangements  of  Providence,  that  no  member  shatt 
suffer  albne ;  that  if  the  lower  classes  are  involved  in 
wretchedness  and  beggary,  the  more  elevated  diafl 
not  enjoy  their  prosperity  unimpaired.  That  con- 
stitution of  society  is  radically  unsound,  of  which  the 
inferior  order  is  vicious  and  miserable :  a  wretched 
and  degraded  populace  is  a  rent  in  the  foundation; 
or,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  change  the  figure,  a 
taint  of  rottenness 'at  the  root  of  sodety,  which  will 


i^tHH^'  tfPFiiber  and  decay  its  remotest  faratoches. 
llSi&rmiiig  as  the  present  aspect  of  affiurs  unqoM* 
Inmabty  isiy  the  most  appalling  feature  of  the  timeis 
^;  the.  prevailing  discontent  of  the  loyrer  orders ; 
discontent^  aridng  not  so  much  from  the  infiuabn 
bf  fiqpeoulative  principles^  as  from  the  impression  of 
«iftaal  distress.  Alleviate  their  distress^  convince 
ibem  at  least  of  your  solicitude  to  do  it,  and  you 
^Kthpate  flie>  seeds  of  disaffection  fax  more  effeo* 
jijiajiyithan  by  all  the  arts  of  intimidation.  But  if 
«i .  insr^niiibility  to  their  sufferings  in  the  hitter 
Iraiiks  goads  them  to  .  despair^,  nourishes  an  ajqpetite 
Ibv  'Change,  and  prepares  them  to  lend  themselves 
to>'the)Sopfaistry  of  artfril  demagogues  and  unprin* 
.cipled  empirics,  what  will  be  the  consequence,  but 
fti  ( dinridod  <  and  distracted  empire,  wh^e,  instead  of 
tunitingfitooonsolidate  the  resources  of  g^eral  pro- 
i^rityi  the  necessity  of  employing  one  part  of  the 
jtatiim.  in  the  coercion  or  punishment?  of  the  other, 
disBipates  its  efforts,  and  cripples  its  energy  ?  We 
liave  the  highest  authority  for  asserting  that  a 
iJ^Jkingdom  divid^d  against  its^  •  cannot  *  stand  ;*' 
Itodr  9urely.no  schism  in  the  body  politic. can  be 
t^QW  fatal  than  that  which  alienates  the  h^nds 
[fisMirthe  head,  the  physical  strength  of  society 
^om  itS'  presiding  intellect. 
Dflflt  may  be  objected  to  these  observationSj  that, 
(however  just,  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  subject  in 
•hand»  which  relates  not  to  a  national,  but  to  a 
iproYKictal  object.  To  which  the  reply  is  obvious, 
Ahat  >  every  ^  naanu&cturing    county  constitutes  9n 
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important  palrt  of  the  nation^'  and  that  there  ii 
no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  anrangement 
which  is  adapted  to  the  situation  of  bne^  may  U 
ap{^ed>  with  equal  advantage^  to  anotheEr.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  if  the  tranquillity  of  a  central  d^ 
partment  of  the  empire  can  be  mamtained  by  a 
measure;  which,  while  it  rescues  a-  numerous  de^ 
scription  of  persons  from  the  deepest  misery,  is 
beneficial  to  all^  and  burthensome  to  n6ne,  mucl^ 
is  contributed  to  the  fund  of  national  prosp^dl^ 
composed  as  it  is,  of  sepaiafte  porfions  of  indt* 
vidual  enjoyment  and  security. 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of 
the  tendency  of  the  measure  in  question  to  pro^ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  must  be  permitted  to  avow  his  attachment  to 
liis  natale  solum,  to  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth, 
which  recalls  the  image  of  his  youth,  with  those 
effecting  recollections  which  nature  longest  retains, 
and  reluctantly  quits.  The  philanthropy  which 
affects  to  feel  alike  for  every  part  of  mankind,  is 
fstlse  and  spurious;  that  alone  is  genuine  which 
glows  with  a  warmth  proportioned  to  the  nearness 
of  its  objects.  But  who,  that  is  not  utterly  devoid 
of  such  sentiments,  can  compare  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  county  with  the  past,  without  deep 
emotion  ?  The  writer  well  remembers  it,  when  it 
was  the  abode  of  health  and  competence ;  a  tem- 
perate and  unstrained  industry  diffused  plenty 
through  its  towns  and  villages ;  the  harsh  and  disr 
4»onant  sound  of  the  loom  was  not  unpleasant  to 
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the  ear^  iningled  with  the  <evidence  of  the  aefivitjf 
which  it  .indicated^  and  the  comfort  it  pEoducedi; 
the  advance  of  summet  invited  the  feasant  to'  a 
grateful  < change  of  kd)dur^  wUle:  the  .viflage  |Kiiire4 
forth  its  cheerful/ population  to  assists  ila  ^repaiwg 
Ihe/t^ded  grass>  and  reap  the  \gQld^i  hixvofsi  it 
content  vmUtod  in  its  vaUeys/joy.  echoed  >  from  ita 
]iil}s.;>  the  distresses  caf  fm«ty  were  almost;  tmt. 
bfowny  exieept  by  the  idle  and  the  jynsA^pil^^  ^ 
natural  victims ;  and  even  the  transition  from  peace 
WHS  rather  heard  at  a  distance^  than:  fek  a^;  U 
positive  calamity.  Some  provinces^  it  is  confesi^ed^ 
abounded  with  more  splendid  objected:  with  ignore 
curiou&  specimens  of  art,  and  grander  ibcenes<  <^ 
nature ;  but  it  was  surpassed  by  hone ::ui, the: genera} 
diffiii^ion  of  prosperity.  /But;  what  a  ckmtrjast  is 
HoW'preseirted^  in  the  languid  and  emaciated  fdtms^ 
and  dejected  looks^.  of  oinr  industrious  mechapi^i 
^  who'  with  difficulty  drag  their  trembliilg  limbis  over 
Scenes  where  their  others  gazed  with  'rapture> 
'V'  pleased  with  each  ihural  sights  each  rwal  swnd  if! 
A-^rs^pid'  depression  of  wages^  like  a  gangrene> 
preys  upon  their  vitals^  and  exhausts^  their  sttength* 
The  crisis  is  arrived  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  this  par^  of  the  kingdom;  its  fate  for  th^  pre- 
sent generation;  to  say  the  least,,  depends^,  under 
Providence,  entirely  on  the  .success  of  the  measure 
now  in  agitation ;  and  how,  let  me  ask,  can  its 
hereditary  nobility  exert  themselves  tnofe  laudably, 
than  by  istretching  forth  the  hand  to  save  from  ruin 
the  county  which  gave  them  births  and  includes 
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the  ftind  of  their  wealthy  the  scefie  Hit  tiieir  magni^ 
ficence,  and  the  sepulchre  of  their  fetdiers  ? 

.  Though  this  appeal  is,  with  the  utmost'  propriety; 
made  tcr  them  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  (Mfi^ 
fined  to  that  elevated  order ;  there  is  not  a  des^crip^ 
tion  of  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  countjr  who 
ought  to  contemplate  the  crisis  with  indifference; 
and  so  essential  is  the  success  of  the  present  expe^ 
dient  to  every  hope  of  deliverance,  that  what^vei^ 
be  his  station,  he  who  withholds  his  quota  fi^om 
the  general  contribution,  may  justly  consider  him- 
self as  accessary  to  its  ruin. 

.  If  there  be  any  motive  wanting,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  been  ah*eady  urged,  to  excite  us 
to  exertion,  it  is  found  in  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  principal  sufferers.  Never  were  privations 
so  distressing  endured  with  more  manly  fortitude; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  look  back  on  the 
patience  and  the  constancy  displayed  through  such 
a  protracted  scene  of  suffering,  without  ascribing 
it  to  a  calm  confidence  in  that  Providence,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  interpose  in  be- 
half of  such  as  trust  in  it,  and  which,  at  length, 
has  inspired  wisdom  to  discover,  and  resolution  to 
apply,  the  only  remedy.  They  have  deplored  their 
misery,  they  have  exhibited  their  grievances,  to 
the  view  of  the  public,  in  the  language  of  nature 
and  of  truth,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  have  they  for- 
gotten their  duties.  Far  from  shrinking  from  the 
necessity  of  making  the  first  sacrifice,  they  have 
cheerfully  come  forward  to  establish   the  present 
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%wJ.r^C|  jjfV^^  tjh^X  have  engage^  po  gqi^^^^tp 
sixpence  ii^i|ir^^k  oift  of,  their  scanty  eiu^iungs,. , ^e 
toU  not.^pj^pse  fof  a  moment  a  relucl^nc^  ,<]i«  fhe 
^Sfxt  qf  the  publijp  to  assist  and  enco^^r^^,  ^^l^e- 
s9^ptiop  of  persons,  whpse  welGare  w  ^iij^p^J^)^ 
cpmbi^d  with  their,  own,  and  >vho,  to  t^e  pT^^ 
of^p^^tient  endurance  under  the  s^j^eiffj^l;^  ojf^  tp?J^* 
h^y9  added  that  of  united  and  man}^;  e^er^on:t9 
Bj;eY,^n1i  their  recurrenqe. 
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FRAME -WORK  KNITTERS'  FRIENDLY  RELIEF 

SOCIETY, 


[Published  in  1821.] 


A    REPLY. 


The  virulent  opposition  made  to  the  Frame-work 
Knitters*  Friendly  Relief  Society — ^a  protective  policy 
to  secure  themselves  from  the  pressure  of  poverty 
and  the  pains  of  hunger, — ^may  well  excite  the  sur- 
prise of  the  reflecting  and  humane  part  of  the 
public.  This  violence  with  which  it  is  assailed 
forms,  indeed,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
business,  and  is  alone  sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion 
of  a  design  not  distinctly  avowed.  Its  opponents 
are  loud  in  proclaiming  their  conviction  that  \^ 
cannot  possibly  endure,  that  it  must  shortly  come 
to  an  end.  Why  then  not  leave  it  to  its  fate? 
Why  display  this  anxiety  to  accelerate  its  over- 
throw, these  violent  and  persevering  efforts  to  crush 
the  feeble  and  precipitate  the  felling  ?  If,  as  they 
contend,  it  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  speedy 
dissolution,  no  evil  can  result  from  abandoning  it 
to  the  operation  of  its  native  tendencies,  and  suf- 
fering it  to  die  a. natural  death.  Is  it  not  apparent 
that  all  this  commotion  and  effort  indicate  a  sus- 
picion that  it  is  not  so  fraught  with  the  elements. of 
self-destruction  as  they  pretend,  and  that  it  requires 
to  be  powerftdly  assailed. 

VOL.   III.  s 
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Its  opponents  confidently  assert  that  it  has  no 
tendency  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages — ^that  these 
are  regulated  by  causes  over  which  it  has  no 
control— and  that,  in  defiance  of  every  possible 
arrangement,  they  will  infallibly  find  their  level. 
If  such  is  really  their  conviction,  their  zeal  is  still 
more  preposterous.  For  where  is  the  policy  or  the 
prudence  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  suspicion 
of  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  the  working 
classes^  by  opposing  a  scheme  which  can  have  no 
effects,  produce  no  consequences,  while  it  con- 
tinues, and  the  futility  of  which  will  be  shortly 
apparent  to  all  ?  The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon 
between  the  employers  and  their  men,  they  assert, 
is  higher  than  the  state  of  the  trade  will  allow; 
and  that,  could  it  be  maintained,  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  manufacturing  interest,  by  preventing 
the  sale  of  the  article.  Admitting  this,  it  would 
afford  a  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  a  measure 
which  had  a  tendency  to  produce  that  effect, 
namely,  the  continuance  of  the  Statement.  But  as 
it  is  loudly  affirmed  that  the  Frame-work  Knitters' 
Union  has  no  such  tendency,  but  will  leave  the 
rate  of  wages  just  as  it  was,  why  this  superfluity  of 
zeal  in  opposing  what  can  produce  no  mischief? 
If  such  is  their  real  opinion,  they  are  fighting  with 
a  shadow — combating  a  phantom.  This,  however, 
will  hardly  be  supposed.  Men  are  not  accustomed 
to  exert  themselves  with  vehemence  against  an  ob- 
ject of  which  they  entertain  no  apprehension  :  they 
usually  proportion  their  efforts  to  their  alarms. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  discern,  in  the  wanton 
and  virulent  attack  of  Cobbett,  and  others,  on  the 
Franie-work  Knitters*  Society,  that  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear — ^that  a  purpose  is  aimed  which 
is  riot  yet  ripe  for  disclosure.  Of  this  we  may  be 
assured,  that  there  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this 
opposition  a  secret  persuasion  that  the  permanence 
of  the  Union  will  effect  a  permanent  elevation  of 
wages,  above  that  extreme  point  of  depression  to 
which  they  had  before  subsided. 

Here  the  first  question  which  arises  is,  whether 
the  recompense  of  labour,  previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fund,  was  such,  on  an  average,  as  to 
enable  a  workman  to  procure  for  himself  and  his 
family  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  For  the 
answer  to  this  we  might  refer  the  reader  to  our 
opponents,  who,  with  some  variation  in  their  state* 
menis,  unanimously  acknowledge  they  were  not 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  anonymous  writer, 
who  styles  himself  *'  An  Observer,"  feebly  attempts, 
it  is  true,  to  palliate  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
vrofkmen  by  referring  us  to  the  price  of  provisions, 
not  in  Leicestershire,  be  it  remembered,  but  in 
Taunton,*  and  by  informing  us  that  a  man  work- 
ing a  frame  of  thirty-two  or  finer  gauge,  twelve 
hours  a  day,  can  earn  eight  shillings  a  week.f  As 
in  this  very  passage  he  is  declaiming  against  **  ex- 
treme statements  as  suspicious,"  who  would  sus- 
pect that  the  very  passage  which  censures  contains 
an  example  of  it  ?     But  so  it  is ;  for  the  writer  is 

*  Observer,  p.  5.  •      t  I^^^*  P*  ^' 
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informed^  by  the  most  experienced  in9;i^u^tm<^T$, 
that  the  kind  of  work  adduced  is,;pf  ,^^3VQ>e9Q]; 
order,  on  which  very  few,  in  comparison,  aise  ^ 
ployed  ;  and  that  the  average  earninj^  previpus  .1|) 
the  Union  were  from,  five  shillings  wd  sixpence  to 
six  shillings  a  week,  not  a  moiety  of  t}ie ,  sva^ 
adequate  to  the  decent  support ,  of  -  an  industrious 
family.  The  enormous  pressure  on  the  pfgi^|I^ 
which  are  the  principal  seats  of  maiwiactui^j^  p}^ 
the  matter  of  fact  for  which  wie  .  w0  poq^^c^qi^t^ 
beyond  all  controversy.  But  that  tb^/^.labQifjrf|;^js 
worthy  of  his  hire"  is  as  much  the  dipjtOite^pf.]^^^^ 
as  of  scripture  ;  and  if  there, be  any  3p^pt9f }|3,  ^ucl} 
shocks  the  natural  feeling  of  ju^pe^^it^ij^tJie^h^ 
of  industry  rewarded  with  famiije— rpf  a  life  d^yqjtefl 
to  severe  and  incessant  toil,  withpujt  the  ppwer  of 
procuring  the  means  of  its  own  support.  ^iPTlxis  is  ^ 
state  of  things  from  which  humanity  recpil?,;  ,but 
such  was  the  condition  of  the  greater  part,. of  the 
workmen  previous  to  the  Union.,  ,,  ,  j  ,  ... 
The  next  question  is,  whether  the  suipTer^rs  h^y^ 
not  a  natural  right  to  attempt  the  melioration  of 
their  condition,  and  by  any  meaps,  consistfsnj; ,  witl^ 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  inviolable  security  of 
property,  to  endeavour  to  rescue  themselves  from  a 
state  in  which  death  is  preferable  to  life.  For 
what  purpose,  let  me  ask,  is  reason  bestowed,  tf 
not  to  assist  its  possessor  in  contriving  the  mean? 
of  alleviating  his  calamities  and  of  improving  his 
situation  ?  The  skill  and  labour  of  the  poor  maij 
constitute  his  whole  possession,  and  he  has  a  right 
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to  place  it  to  the  best  advantage,  for  precisely  the 
saihe  f^iason  that  the  rich  capitalist  is  entitled  to 
make  the  most  advantageous  disposal  of  his  wealth. 
He  hks  cbnsequehtly,  if.  he  pleases,  a  right  to  set 
aiade'^al' 'portion  of  his  earnings  towards  securing 
the'me&tis  df  a  just  and  natural  remuneration  of 
Ms  itfdustty.  I  call  that  a  just  and  natural  remu* 
h^tiotl  which  enables  him  to  procure  the  neces* 
sa:ril^  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family.  If,  by  the 
eiCTifee!  *  of  foresight  and  self-denial,  he  can  evade 
the?  &tiA  necessity  of  lying  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
faiiS'toi^ter,  where  is  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
6r  ttf 'what  Tldve  the  public  to  complain  ?  But  such 
fe  pfedSfely  the  principle  of  the  Frame-work  Knitters* 
^UHidfi.  ft  lis  tiierely  the  poKcy  of  self-defence ;  an 
hisitr^ttifefnt  ihveiited  by  themselves,  and  supported 
{^rinciftaUy  frtttn  their  own  resources,  for  securing 
iMt  Tedbmpettse  of  labour  which  their  employers 
^tfar'nituch  unanimity  affirmed  to  be  reasonable^ 
and  which  they  voluntarily  consented  to  give.  It 
is  ribt  to  be  confoimded  for  a  moment  with  a  com^ 
binatlbh'*ti6  faisd  wages ;  it  is  merely  a  provision 
folf'seBtirfttg  the  terms  mutually  stipulated  between 
theit' feteployets  and  themselves.  The  necessity  of 
fedihe^'stich  measure  was  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ehbe  ;  a  statement  had  been  promised  on  a  former 
occteiofi,  but  it  was  found  that  while  there  was  a 
surplus  of  labour  in  the  market,  however  incon- 
siderable, it  was  converted  into  a  means  of  effecting 
z  universal  depression,  far  below  the  scale  to  which 
it  would  have  naturally  descended,  in  consequence 
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of  the   decreased   demand.      That   wages  shovild 
decline  to  a  certain  extent  along  with  the  demand, 
is   the  natural  consequence  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  ;  still  it  is  but  equitable  that  they  should  bear 
some  proportion  to  each  other.    We  will  sii[qpoify 
but  of  ten  thousand  hands  engaged  in  this  manu* 
iacture^  that   one  thousand  are  out   of  ^nploy; 
here^  supposing  the  remainder  to  labour  with  only 
their  usual  degree   of  assiduity,  there   are  nine- 
tenths   of   the  manufacture  produced  which  was 
made  when  they  were  all  at  work.     The  probable 
demand  has  diminished  one-tenth.    But  if  the  efiect 
of  this  is  to  reduce  the  wages  nearly  one  half,  so  as 
to  place  the  necessaries  of  life  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  workmen,  is  not  this  a  result  to  be  deplored  t 
and  if  any  means,  consistent  with  the  peace  of 
society,  can  be  contrived  to  prevent  it,  ought  they 
not  to  be  adopted?     In  this  case  it  is  in  vain  to 
allege  that  the  depression  in  question  is  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  decreased  demand, 
because  they  bear  no  proportion  one  to  the  other. 
The  demand  is,  by  the  supposition,  diminished  one- 
tenth — ^the   wages   are   reduced   nearly   one^hird. 
Such  was  the  exact  state  of  things  at  the  late  turn- 
out in  Leicestershire.     A  proportion  of  about  one 
in  ten  were  unemployed,  and  this  surplus  of  labour 
was  converted,  by  a  process  not  very  creditable  to 
the  humanity  of  its  authors,  into  an  instrument  of 
universal  depression,  to  the  extent  already  stated. 
The   method    by   which   it   was    accomplished  is 
extremely  simple.     Those  who  were  out  of  employ 
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were  driven^  by  the  distress  of  their  situation,  to 
offer  their  services  on  terms  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous ;  the  offer  was  accepted ;  and  this  afforded 
ja  pretext  for  gradually  lowering  the  wages  of  the 
rest,. who  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  the 
abatement  proposed,  or  quit  their  employ.  Fur- 
ther reductions  were  imposed,  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  were,  for  the  most  part,  submitted  to  ;  till, 
through  a  few  successive  stages,  the  wages  of  all 
were  brought  to  the  same  level.  Thus  the  wretched 
workmen  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  acqui- 
escing, not  in  that  abatement  of  wages  which  was 
proportioned  to  the  diminished  demand,  but  in  the 
terms  which  a  small  minority  were  induced  to 
accept ;  and  the  destitution  and  despair  of  a  few 
became  the  gauge  by  which  the  miseries  of  all  were 
measured  out.  If  there  is  a  man  to  be  found  who 
is  perfectly  reconciled  to  such  a  procedure,  who 
sees  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  dictates 
of  the  most  refined  and  enlightened  humanity,  his 
mental  structure  is  such  as  I  shall  never  envy. 

Since,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  the  surplus  of 
labour  alone  which  affords  the  facility  of  afiecting 
a  depression  so  destructive,  by  obliging  those  who 
are  unemployed  to  engage  themselves  at  a  price 
by  which  they  could  not  live,  the  object  of  the 
Union  is  simply  to  take  away  that  necessity,  by 
withdrawing  that  portion  of  redundant  labour 
which  produced  it ;  a  mode  of  proceeding  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  which  takes  place  in  every 
branch   of  trade  and  manufecture.      He  who  is 
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engaged  in>  tUeife^  ^endeamurs  invariabtjr  to  ^a^^ust 
the '  ;e]!(teut  of  the  supply  ia  the  iemsaxdi  iffak 
capital  enables  hiia,  he  withholds  his  ebmmodities 
fironvtbe  loarket  when  it  is  gluttedy  mid  treproduccfs 
theniFwhea  they  are  more  eagerly  tcalledi  Ibr.:  Is 
there  any  principle  of  political  economy  coHceiTed 
to  be  Tiolatediby  this  discretionary  power  of  the 
inanufacturer  i  to  adjust  his  >  productions  to  his  de- 
inaad-rto.  withdraw  them  from  the  market  at  hk 
pleasii3?e>  when  he  foresees  their  sale  will  fetch  no 
adequate .  returns  ?    But  this,  mutatis  mutandis,  or 
wither  slight  c^nge  of  names^is  exactly  the  casi^ 
under  present  discussion*     The  labour  Va»d  skiH  of 
the  mechafeiO')Or  the  artist  ootistitilte  the  article 
he  haa  te^  dispose  of  ^  and  the  FrameMwork  Knittei^ 
Fund>  'against  which  such  a   clamotr  ^has  been 
raised  by  interested  and  designing  men^  is  nothing 
more- or  less  than  a  provision  for  withholding?  ^uch 
a  portion  of  that  article^  as  he  perceives  cannot  be 
employed,  without  ruinous  consequences*     If  the 
principle,  of  .political  economy  are  those  of  justice 
and  .common  sense,  they  ¥rill  authorize  no ;  more 
inteirference  with   the    labouring    mechanic,   than 
with  the  tradesman  or  manufacturer:   and  if  the 
manufacturer   is  not  compelled  to  dispose  of  his 
productions  on  destructive  terms,  why  should  the 
mechanic  be  obliged  thus  to  dispose  of  his  labour  ? 
It  will  be  acknowledged,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
mechanic  to  adjust  his  labour  to  the  demand,  than 
it  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  regulate  his  supply  by 
the  state   of  the  market;  but  this  is   a  distinct 
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consideration :  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Fund  is 
contrived  with  a  yiew  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it 
has  already  done  it  to  a  great  degree,  and  iM/thing 
but  a  more  general  cooperation  of  th^  w<6t'kmm, 
imd  of  parishes,  is  wanted  to  enable  tll:eita  td'iMh'-^ 
moiunt  it  altogether.  n-Mt- 

The  principles  of  poUtical  economy  efxtludd  the 
ei^rcise  of  compulsion  only^  »id,  by  consei^uetloe, 
al  tsort  of  i  legidative  interference  in  cotoiiA^dial 
traiisitctidiiis :  they  were  never  understood  *''b3r^*:a 
single  writer  to  control  the  exercise  of  frefe  agmicy 
in  any  .'.diss  of  the  community,  and  co^equ^fitly 
mcH'ikt^ke Leicestershire  Frame-^xfetk  KfAtters.  'The 
{Science  df  political  economy  aissitmes  fot(  its^'basii^, 
thsd? « every « persons  bei^  Understands  ^faiil  tfkn^  ^  ^Xi^ 
ness;  tlikt  the 'desire  of  imprbving  hfei^i^mditl^h*  ts 
inhfemit'  in^  maxi\  and  that  wheil  ev^  ddetils-'tett 
t»  pursiie  his  individual  interesting  htebwn'^way, 
without  injuring  others,  the  coitibin^  <fi^(ft^9s^ 
arising  from  the  unfettered  endeavouitf  df^ftttfeb^to 
adt^nc^  his  'particular  intefe^;  will *'  Jif aiitf^^  a 
greater  a^egate  of  wealth  than  it  fe '  posisibl^  to 
fealize  under  a  pervading  i^stem  of  •  Ife^^MtiVe 
contt?ol.  This  is  the  master-prii^KjfpIe  '^  '^at 
l^eitee;  and  on  this  principle,  the  triakefis  of 
stidckihgs  must  be  supposed  to  undeifStaiid '  their 
own  interest  best;  they  have  had  it*  long  and 
Sfevefe  training  in  the  school  of  adversity/  and 
they  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  ei^ablii^h- 
tnent  of  a  fund  out  of  their  own  earnings,  in  aid  of 
«uch  3S   are  out   of  employ,  is  the  most  efficient 
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expedient  for  maintaining  an  adequate  rate  of 
wages.  Having  learned  from  experience  that  no 
agreement  with  their  masters  will  stand>  miless  it 
is  protected  by  such  a  provision,  they  have  made 
it  chiefly  from  their  own  resources,  assisted  by 
those  parishes  whose  interest  is  deeply  imphcated 
in  their  support. 

As  far  as  the  Fund  is  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  men  and  of  the  parishes,  both 
actuated  solely  by  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  the 
whole  proceeding  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  correctly  inter- 
preted ;  and  for  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
public,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  entirely  pro* 
visionary,  to  be  continued  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  give  stability  to  an  infant  institution ; 
in  which  light  they  are  abundantly  justified  by  the 
principles  of  humanity,  which  are  paramount  to 
every  other. 

The  total  want  of  candour  or  of  information  in 
Mr.  Cobbett  is  apparent  in  his  neglecting  to  advert 
to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Frame-work 
Knitters.  The  reader  of  his  coarse  invectives 
would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  men  contri- 
buted nothing,  that  it  was  merely  a  project  of  the 
public  to  aid  the  operative  class  in  a  particular 
manufacture  ;  when  in  fact  the  whole  affair  origi- 
nated with  themselves,  by  whom  it  has  all  along 
been  chiefly  supported,  and  on  whose  exertions, 
aided  by  the  parishes  which  are  deeply  interested  in 
its  preservation,  its  permanence  entirely  depends. 
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As  our  opponents,  there  is  little  doubt,  '^hissed 
for  this  fly/'  it  is  probable  he  was  not  put  in  poch 
session  of  a  circumstance  which  forms  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  Union,  but  supphed  with  that 
information  only  which  best  suited  their  purpose* 
A  serious  alarm  must  have  been  felt  to  prompt 
them  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  ally. 

"  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo." 

The  omission  of  this  fact  enables  him  to  invest 
the  whole  business  with  an  air  of  ridicule,  for 
which  a  just  statement  of  the  case  would  have 
fiamished  no  pretence.  An  extensive  combination  of 
the  public  to  assist  the  Frame-work  Knitters,  may, 
Considered  by  itself,  appear  somewhat  romantic ; 
but  when  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  temporary 
support  to  an  institution,  which  has  to  struggle 
with  difficulties  arising  from  the  ignorance  of  some, 
and  the  self-interested  perverseness  and  prejudice 
of  others,  it  assumes  a  different  character.  The 
public  have,  in  my  humble  opinion,  displayed  both 
humanity  and  wisdom  in  lending  their  aid  to  a 
plan  which  has  already  effected  much  good,  and 
promises  in  its  fuller  developement  to  accomplish 
much  more;  but  their  assistance,  however  meri- 
torious, must  be  considered  as  provisionary,  while 
the  permanence  of  the  plan  wholly  depends  on  the 
exertions  of  the  workmen,  and  the  parishes.  It  is 
on  thQ  principle  of  an  appropriation  of  a  part  of 
their  earnings  to  their  mutual  assistance,  and  as  a 
means  of  enabling  parishes  to  alleviate  a  numerous 
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dass  at  the  least  possible  expiense^  that  Jts  wmtk 
must  be  tried,  and  its  advantages  estimated;  '  i> 
.  The  ''  Observer"  asserts  that  it  has  done  tHtde 
or  nothing  towards  alleviating  the  general  di^ress^ 
The  truth  of  this  assertion,  however,  may* be;<Bafely 
ld%  to  the  discernment  of  the  public,' ^  Leip'?£fte«i 
say  whether  the  situation  of  the  workmen  (hto^ot 
been  miaterially  improved  during  the  two  years 
that  the  Union  has  subsisted.  When  its  effect  has 
been  to  raise  wages  at  least  one-third,  is  it  possible 
to  doubt  whether  such  an  augmentation  has  beei]| 
productive  of  a  proportionable  increase  of  comfo^; 
or  What  but  an  experience  of  its  advantag0s»iooald 
hav^  ']f>rofitopted'*men,  not  remarkably  gifkedj  >  witiot 
i^elfMienying  habits,  to  persist  so  long  itti  making 
such  a  sacrifice?  >     '     i 

I  Cobbett  loudly  and  repeatedly  asqerts  thaiJ  tiie 
manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  give  higher  wagesy 
referring  to  the  conduct  of  those  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire  houses  which  continue  to  stand 
out,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  his  position^  ff  If  the 
price,^*  he  isays,  ''can  be  afforded,  why  ^d6  ^not 
those  hosiers  in  most  extensive  business  give  it  J 
If  they  aver  that  they  can  afford  it,  why  do  they 
not  give  it?  Mind,  it  is  the  hosiers  in  most  ex-^ 
tensive  business  that  aver  this,  and  yet  they  do 
not  give  the  price.-  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
these  triumphant  interrogations,  that  the  most 
respectable  hosiers  do  give  it,  and  that  they  who 
do  not,  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  prociu"e 

♦  Cobbett,  p.  70. 
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their  w(»:k  to  be  4one  on  lower  terms;  the  reas(»l 
of  whitbyi  is  a  surplus  of  laboiur  in  the  market^ 
riuiie  x^p^ation  in  causing  an  uniyersal  depress 
Sfianrbds  ' been,  already  described.       .   .     Mt  ,  ^ 

;ilt:is'ithe>  opinioti.  of  the  most-judiciottPrinanU'^ 
fiLotureors  ^  the  rwriter  has  had  the  opportunity  ,  of 
considting,;  that  the  demand  for  hosiery  was  little^ 
if<atall^  diminished  at  the  period  immediately  pre-^ 
ceding  the- greatest  depression  of  wages,  nor  was 
tiiidriaimbertotit  of  employ  previously  to  its  taking 
pdace  ^saore  (than  ordinary.  The  system  of  de-^ 
ptefision  >  in  this  4X)unty,  it  is  a  matter  of  public 
tdkoriety^tdid  not  originate  in  a  decreased  demand^ 
nlor  did  Ji  proceed  in  any  assignable  proportion  to 
that :  supposed  diminution;  it  oripqated  entirely 
in  a  vicious  competition  among  a  few.  indiv4duals> 
for  the  t  monopoly  of  the  London  market.  It  was 
the  eagerness  of  certain  individuals  to  undersell 
eaohrf  other  in  that  market,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  system^  and  to  all  the  unspeakable  calamities^ 
winch  have  resulted  from  it  The.  process,  by 
which  lit  was  effected,  has  been  alre^y  ^explswed 
so  often  that  I  am  afraid  tOrarepe0't<it;HMlit  )^as 
brougbt.  about  through  the  xdedium  of  .  such  i  as 
were)  out  of  employ,  who,  by  offering  themselves 
on  inferior  tei^s,  afforded  an  opportunity,  eagerly 
embraiced,:  of  gradually  reducing  the  rest  to  the 
same  level.  >  The  hosiers  must  siwely  be  allowed 
to  be  the  best  judges  what  wages  they  can  afford, 
a  :gEeat  majority  of  whom  hw^  recorded  their 
judgement  on  this  subject,  by  a  voluntary  agree-* 
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ment  to    give   the   statement    price,  signed  anfl 
attested  by  their  own  hand.      Ask  any  one  of  them 
who  may  have  departed  from  it,  why  he  did  so? 
and  if  the  reason  he  assigns  is  founded  on  a  de* 
creased  demand,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
depressing  wages,  I  would  almost  consent  to  yield 
to  our  opponents  the  whole  question  at  issue.     No : 
this  is  not  the  answer,  the  writer  of  this  can  aver 
from  his  own  knowledge  it  is  not:  it  is  always  a 
reference  to   some   other  person,  who  is  affirmed 
(whether  truly  or  not  signifies  nothing)  to  get  his 
work  performed  at  a  cheaper  rate.     In  answer  then 
to  the  question  urged  with  so  much  exultation  by 
Cobbett,  ^'  If  the  manufacturers  can  afford  to  give 
higher  wages,  why  are  they  not  given  ?"  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  men  are  often  little   disposed  to  give 
what  it  is  in   their  power  to  withhold;  and  that 
what  is  abated  in  wages  is  either  added  to  profits, 
or  goes  to   enable  them   to   undersell  their  com- 
petitors,   and   by    that   means   command   a   more 
extensive   trade.      Could   it    be   proved   that   the 
statement  had  produced  a  glut  in  the  market,  by 
exceeding    the    demand,   there    would    be    some 
plausibility  in  Mr.  Cobbett's  representation ;   as  it 
is,  nothing  can  be  more  futile. 

With  a  rudeness  congenial  with  his  habits,  he 
grossly  insults  the  anonymous  writer  who  styles 
himself  "  Humanus,"  for  asserting  that  men  of 
httle  or  no  capital  have  compelled  the  superior 
manufacturers  to  depress  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, in  order  to  prevent  themselves   from  being 
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excluded  from  the  market.  This  he  represents 
as  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities ;  telling  him  that 
he  ought  to  have  styled  himself  fool  or  hypocrite, 
for  hazarding  such  a  statement.  If  insolence  were 
the  proper  corrective  of  folly,  Mr.  Cobbett  would 
of  all  men  be  best  qualified  to  administer  the  cure^ 
though  on  that  supposition  his  interference  would 
be  impertinent  in  the  present  instance.  His  con- 
fident assertion  of  the  impossibility  of  a  fact  which 
is  known  to  exist  by  all  intelligent  men  in  the 
county,  is  a  specimen  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
trade  on  which  he  so  dogmatically  decides.  Men 
of  little  or  no  capital  are  incapable  of  bearing 
stock ;  they  must  dispose  of  their  article  at  what- 
ever price  they  can  get,  without  waiting  for  a  more 
favourable  season.  Hence  they  are  the  first  to 
make  sacrifices,  to  diminish  the  extent  of  which, 
and  to  enable  them  to  sell  immediately  without 
absolute  loss,  they  are  under  peculiar  temptations 
to  beat  down  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  tempta- 
tions from  which  the  more  opulent  manufacturer 
is  exempt;  and  when  there  is  any  considerable 
number  out  of  employ,  they  easily  find  the  means 
of  effecting  their  object.  A  system,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  who  reside  in  this  county,  is  esta- 
blished, by  which  an  extensive  trade  in  hosiery 
is  couducted  by  persons  of  little  or  no  capital. 
Their  bills,  weekly  drawn  on  London,  are  ac- 
cepted, which  is  equivalent  to  a  weekly  supply  of 
capital;  and  the  inducement  to  afford  this  ac- 
conunodation,  is  the  extremely  low  price   of  the 
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goods  which  are  m&WJ&^ctiaei  ,]jumde^^ 
ment.     Is  there  a  hosier  in  Leicestersl^re  who 
will  venture  to  deny  the  justice  of  this  statem^tt 
In  &ct,  this  system  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent^  that  the   most   opulent   hosiers   have  of 
late  succeeded  worst,  old-established  houses  have 
quitted  the  business  in  disgust,  and  the  trade  has 
been  gradually  transferred  to  those  who  have^proni 
fited  by  the  gradual  depression  of  wages. 

If  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Union  is  dissolved^ 
it  is  universally  allowed  they  will  sink  and  lowery 
nor  can  any  limits  be  assigned  to  which  they  may 
not  descend.  Before  its  formation,  nearly  half  thd 
subsistence  of  the  workmen  was  drawn  from  the 
parishes,  or  in  other  words,  from  the  public;  But 
what  can  be  conceived  more  monstrous  than  a^ 
jnanufacture  carried  on  at  the  public  expense,  but 
not  for  the  public  benefit,  where  all  the  profits 
are  appropriated  to  one  description  of  persons, 
while  the  public  are  taxed  to  an  enormous  amoimt 
to  enable  a  few  individuals  to  secure  to  themselves 
those  advantages?  Is  there  an  anomaly  in  the 
social  system  more  prodigious  than  this,  or  more 
pregnant  with  the  most  alarming  consequences? 
Is  it  a  greater  enormity,  let  me  ask,  to  be  com^ 
pelled  to  support  a  numerous  herd  of  sinecuristSi 
pensioners,  and  "eaters  of  taxes,"  to  use  the  ele- 
gant phraseology  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  than  to  pay  half 
the  wages  of  ^n  extensive  manufacture,  without 
deriving  from  it  one  farthing  of  profit,  while  it 
swells  out  a  putrid   stream   of  pauperism    which 
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o?^ow»  the  land  ?  Mr.  Cobbett  perhaps  sees 
nothing  in  such  a  ^tate  repugnant  to  his  feelings : 
in  the  despair  of  the  poor,  and  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  pariishes  to  reKeve  their  wants,  he  seem^  to 
^nilt,  as  the  infallible  prognostic  of  some  great 
convulsion ;  but  there  are  those,  and  I  hope  not 
a  few^  who  will  contemplate  such  a  prospect  with 
h(»Tor^ 

He  is  amdous  to  impress  the  belief  that  the 
distress  of  the  frame-work  knitters  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  accumulation  of  taxes,  and  to  no  other 
cause.  This,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  his  darUng 
theme.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  deny  that 
the  general  decay  of  trade  and  commerce  is  in- 
timately -connected  with  the  enormous  weight  of 
taxation:  or  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  return 
to  national  prosperity,  unless  some  efficient  means 
are  devised  td  Kghten  their  pressure.  It  is  equally 
certain,  however,  though  the  exhausting  effect  of 
excessive  taxation  may  have  prepared  a  way  for 
the  evils  we  deplore,  that  a  system  has  be6n 
adopted  in  the  hosiery  trade  which  has  aggravated 
the  calamity  of  the  working  class,  far  beyond  the 
necessary  operation  of  that  general  cause.  The 
taxes  are  the  same  in  the  west  of  England  as 
in  the  midland  counties ;  but  the  wages  in  the 
clothing  districts  have  not  been  reduced  :  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  has  been  all  along  adjusted 
to  the  demand.  The  weight  of  taxes  is  as  heavy 
in  the  Staffordshire  potteries  as  here;  but  the. 
remuneration  of  labour  has  remained  steady  and 

VOL.    IIJ.  T 
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tinifoTm.  Less  work  is  given  out  in  propoviieii  te 
the  demand  slackens ;  and  I  have  it  from  th^  hkk 
authority^  that  the  earnings  of  the  woifanen  aie^iSEt 
this  moment^  abundantly  adequate  to  tiiek  mciaife 
of  subsistence.  They  are  three  times  as  higfa>rte 
those  of  the  stocking-makers  were  befbuie  site 
formation  of  the  Union.  By  thfe  system  pulisued 
in  these  branches,  the  evils  resulting  fix>m;ft.fde- 
creased  demand  are  kept  Within  tiieir  i  nalittial 
limits ;  no  adventitious  ingredient  is  infos^iinllp 
the  cup^  no  artificial  aggravation  added  touAhek 
sufferings.  But  in  the  hosiery  manu&eture-^it^tis 
just  the  reverse :  the  calamity  indirectly  inflicted 
on  the  industrious  poor  by  meana  of  duch  as  at>e 
out  of  employ^  is  incalculably  ^ater  ^zbatl'tbiit 
which  results  fi:om  the  &,ilure  of  enlplojnneiit';  4»d 
the  destitution  of  a  part  becomes,  in  skilfieil  hands^ 
a  mighty  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the. whole, - 

What  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  our^ponente? 
'^The  only  effectual  relief/'  Humanus  says,; ^' for 
the  distresses  of  the  fi-ame-work  knitters,  a3  ibr  a 
great  part  of  the  present  hands  to  leave  the  tr»^, 
and  that  not  for  a  season,  but  entirely  anld  for 
ever."  We  needed  not  the  information -of  .this 
sagacious  adviser,  that  the  root  of  the  misehkf 
lies  in  a  redundancy  of  hands,  that  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  parents  would  cease  as  much 
as  possible  to  train  up  their  children  to.  this 
calling,  that  masters  would  take  fewer  apprentices, 
and  some  method  could  be  discovered  to  lessen 
the  number  engaged  in  tJiis  branch  ^f  manufacture. 
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is  all  very  desirafale.  But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  existing  generation  ?  To  what  employ  can 
liiey  turn  with  advantage  who  have  acquired  no 
othear  oraft,  and  whose  habits  totally  disqualify 
them  for  agricultural  labour,  were  it  to  be  pea- 
cured  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  to  advise  them 
to  '^  retice  entirely  and  for  ever/'  is  to  recomm^dd 
suicide  and  death.  Is  not  the  general  dec^  of 
trade  and  manufacture  the  topic  of  universal  comr 
plaint,  and  must  not  the  greatest  difficulty  be  en^ 
coimtered,  where  all  the  ranks  of  emplo3rment  are 
dense  with  population,  and  crowded  to  excess,  in 
attranpting  to  open  a  fresh  career  for  their  in- 
dustry? Unless  something  more  practicable  and 
di^nite  is  suggested,  to  bid  them  retire. because  they 
are  not  wanteds  is  not  to  advise,  but  to  mock  them. 

The  formation  of  a  fund  towards  the  support  of 
such  as  are  incapable  of  procuring  work,  but  upon 
such  tervs  as  are  ruinous  to  every  desciiption  of 
their  brethren,  presents  a  specific  remedy  fortthe 
€xiclting  disorder,  and  the  only  one  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  cruel  mockery  of  their  woes. 

The  principal  sophism  which  pervades  the  stric- 
tures of  Mr.  Cobbett,.  and  others,  on  this  subject, 
is*  a  vicious  generalization,  in  consequence  of  which 
)ve<  imagines  he  has  sufficiently  accounted  for  the 
wretched  state  c^  the  workmen  in  a  particular 
manufacture,  by  referring  it  to  the  cause  which 
has  produced  a  declension  in  the  state  of  trade 
and  manu&cture  in  general ;  whence  he  infers  that 
he  is  entitled  to  pour  ridicule  and  contempt  upon 

t2 
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every  expedient  which,  is  distiiiet  from  itibe  rettabval 
of  that  cause.    But  along  with  the  geaeital  imaroe 
of  a  decline  in  commerce^  there  ajreqa^nujidicmfof 
particular  circumstances  y/idch  must  fe^)'iiotiQQQt>i& 
order  to  account  for  that  state  of  ^depress^aniia 
which   some  branches   are  found>  in  compartBon 
with  others.    As  far  as  our  political  embarra» 
ments  alone  are  concerned^  theit^  operation  'inuM; 
be  equally  disadvantageouB  to  evierj/i:  species  dfi  pran 
ductive  labour^  to  every  kind  of  trade  aqd  ttiteib 
faeture  whatever.     But  these  are  not /alL  eqUblty 
depressed^  which  they  must  have  been  if  thQi(pQli4 
tical  i^tate  of  the  nation  were  alone: iSufficienA^to 
account  fyv  all^  the  phenam^ota..     The  'feicbMf  that 
while  every  department  of  manufacture;  ;is  ipr6bahl)/< 
injured  by  our  pecuniary  embarrassments/ the  woork* 
ing  classes^  in  some,  are  found  to  be  <in  a  muoh 
more  favourable  situation  than  in  others.: MPhene^ 
muneration  of  labour,  for  example,  in  •  the  Westetb 
clothing  districts,  in  the  Staffordshire  potteribi^'J 
might  add. in  no  part  of  the  kingdomi'<haJsii  been 
depressed  as  it  has   been  here.     The  Teado'n  of 
this  has  been  again  and  again  explained ;  ^  it  has 
aris^i  from  the  illiberal  advantage  which  has  been 
taken  of  a  surplus  of  labour ;   while,  in  the  did-* 
tricts  just  referred  to,  that  practice  has  not  been 
adopted,   less    work    is    given    out    when   less  is 
demanded,  and  the  earnings  are  sufficient  to  pro*- 
cure  all  the  necessaries,  and  some  of  the  comforts 
of  life.     As  the  distemper  is  local  and  specific,  the 
remedy  must  be  of  the  same  description. 
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Tfeei  firtM«6f  JwidKii  agii^ed'  uj^  is  consi- 
deiabfy'less  -thiiii  it  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
tondition">whiok^  honest  industry  ought  ever  to 
cttdipy;^  decidedly  iess  than  might  be  afforded  hl^ 
a^imox^  >pto^erou8  state  of  the  country.  It  is 
saidii>  however^  as  th^  great  body  of  the  mairt^M 
hi»r0  ^dteckrred  themselves  able  to  give,  wKile  th*y 
stffinm  they  can  do  no  more.  Since  their  cohvio^ 
tiorq  df>  4heir  lability  to  do  this  is  a  deliberate  re- 
eotded  dpmiotiv  let  the  reader  judge  of  fh!e  audacit j^ 
crfliMp^  G<SjbBett  in*  the  following  assertion:  "H^j 
Hioqiamte,)^  aays  Mr.  Cobbett,  ''  aflSriite  that  th^ 
bdsdsrst^ihi' then  most  extensive  busiheiss  ^}^  they 
cad  r  affofdii  thci  statement  prices.  We  ihi^ht  trea6 
thik>(i»  f opotiiingy  We  ^  might  call  it  h\MMi6odi^  'fcle^ 
e^jusef  itlis^'/^gainst  iraason,  and  beoaUl^  4^d'  &V^f^ 
lirentiis  n6t>(|)roditoed  and  attested  f^ve^hdVe  th^ 
bare)r1(V6rdro£il3n  anonymous  writer  foitii(;<'tha)t>fe 
sfl^tand  thattis  nothing."  '^  We  niightdalil  it "tf 
felseheodt;-?  certainly <  Mr.  Cobbett  migbij  vriio<  diib^ 
{days  tifirbugfaottt  such  an  intimateofamilifliity'iriikh 
the  iM)&ther  «ifl  lies ;''  but  let  us  hope  na  other  n^aii 
gOtlld  r  h0  >  fomld  who  would  stigmatize  <  as  -a  >  f alde-^* 
hood>>  the  ;iassertion  that  such  is  the'tavermeni  of 
thri)  n(idln:^cturers,  after  they  had  signed  and  at^ 
t^dd'it  with  their  own  hand.  This  recorded 
ojpinioii  is  an  unanswerable  confiitation  of  the 
aasqrtiony  so  often  repeated  by  our  opponents^  that 
tibte •  hfosiersi  c^not:  afford  the  gtatement  price ;  for 
suajelyithey  Will  nbtxbe  so  absurd'  as^  to /impute  tio 
them  a  fovmali  i  resblutiocr  of  giving  wages^  which 
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they  were  conscious  at  the  thine  thtey  'could  not 
well  afford.  It  may,  therefore^  be  assumed  wi  ii 
&ct,  placed  beyond  all  dispute,  that  ihB  MateMA 
proposed  is  such  as  will  leave  a  reasonabtcf  MM 
of  profits  to  the  hosiers,  from  whence  we  adduce 
two  conclusions ;  first,  that  the  assertion  of  th(M 
who  maintain  that  the  statement,  were  it  adhei%d 
to,  would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade,  is  a  falseliMd; 
because  it  is  formally  contradicted  'by  the  personi 
who  must  be  allowed,  in  what  immediatdy^  casr 
cetns  their  own  interest,  to  be  the  best  jti^tgest 
secondly,  that  besides  the  operation  of  tas^&s  ill 
deteriorating  wages,  other  causes,  of  a  more  sps^ 
cific  nature,  have  contributed  to  prodtice  thdt 
effect,  arid  that,  consequently,  the  whole  «r^ 
mentation  of  Mr,  Cobbett,  which  proceeds  upon 
the  denial  of  this,  falls  to  the  ground. 

It  is  repeatedly  objected  by  the  "Observer,** 
that  the  proposed  statement  catt  never  become 
permanent,  because  it  is  impossible  to  induce  the 
masters  to  adhere  unanimously  to  their  agTeenieftt. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  such  unanimity  is  not  con- 
templated, nor  is  it  necessary.  The  principal, 
perhaps  the  only  benefit  of  the  agreement  is,  that 
it  stamps  a  legal  character  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  men,  which  might  otherwise  expose  thein  to 
the  penalties  of  combination.  If  they  become  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  their  own  interests,  to  afford 
an  adequate  support  to  the  fund,  the  surplus 
labour  will  be  disposed  of,  and  it  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  power  of  those  who  may  be  disposed 
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tor:Gpnv^rt /ijt  intQ  loi,  instrument  of  universal 
depEeawwu  The  list  of  prices  agreed  upon  at 
Ifottini^iaqh  in.  t^e  year  1819^  to  which  the  *^  Ob* 
49rver".  X^feis.  produced  no  permanent  effect  in 
jKoHttqghamshire^  nor  in  Derbyshire,  because  no 
land:  was  established  in  those  counties  to  support 
it;,  in  Leicestershire  the  same  agreement  was  fol- 
kiwetji  by  the  most  efficient  consequences,  because 
it  xecetved  that  support.  And  this  is  the  reason, 
9^i  the  only  reason,  that  every  thing  reverted 
fi^i  jlQon  1  to  its  former  state ;  not,  as  this  writer 
affirms,  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  demand 
jptodueed.  by  the  statement ;  for,  had  this  been  the 
qafise,  the  effect  would  have  been  felt  in  Leices- 
tershire equally^  but  it  was  not,  solely  because  the 
su^u^tof ^labour  was  removed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  fund. 

/J^ihen^' Observer"  further  remarks,  that  ''it 
)K>f4€^  on  the  ludicrous  to  talk  of  men  plunged  in 
tf^e  very  depths  of  despair,  from  their  scanty  eam- 
^igs  raising. a  fund  for  their  unemployed  associates ; 
and,  imless  they  can  do  this,  their  project  must 
fail/'.  This  writer  forgets  that  he  had  before  re- 
■piiesented  these  very  men  in  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable state,  referring  us  for  proof  to  the  price 
of  provisions  in  the  Taunton  market.  It  suited 
tke  scope  of  his  argument  then  to  elevate  their 
condition,  whom  he  now,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
^^  plunges  into  the  very  depths  of  despair."  The 
reader  will,  in  a  moment,  perceive  what  credit  is 
due  to  a  writer  who  is  entangled  in  such  contrar 
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dictions^  who  attribfutos  ^o.  jtb^^wwl  praiKnrt  ixm- 
fort  fand  despair^  yaet  as  /it  suitoj  hisi  tcoav«niMt?B^ 
Bu1i« . .  jpassmg   these  inconsisto^ocieg^  i  thi^  i  ir&fiiyi  Hk 
obyiffx}^^  that,  if  the  manu&ctui\er$<  ili>  1lie>  neigk^ 
b^^^ring  counties  imitate  the  exaiij^le  of  ^tdui^^tiheir 
men,  no  longer  plunged  into  the  yery  deptihs  fcl 
de^air^  <will  be  incomparably  more  Me  ta  snb^ 
scribe  sixpence  a  week  to  the  fimd^  than  to  :pYo« 
cure   subsistence  in  their  present .  circuaistencfiK 
The  ''Observer"  must  be  aware  th^. (their  cihiI* 
petence  to  contribute  their  quota  is.  assumediDhlgr 
on. the  siqpposition  of  the  staiement ]h^g/^wsa\ ' 
a^4  h€  ppust  not  be  permitted  to  x^h^bgei  st|f<H 
si|;p]:^.^.If^k^Vf^i;4s  and    forwards^ :  iwith   ik»iS9»ii 
^^tepljy, ,  tJij^Jt;  h^  converts  cQii>fo^,fintf>  doG|)fidr) 
Si^9e,it(is  aUowed  by  our.  opponents^i  that/ where 
np  fund  qxists^  the  workmen  are  "in  the. depths 
of  despair,"  the  only  question:  is,  =  what  musit;"  be 
done?     How  is  the  intolerable  load  under M^hkh 
t;hey,  ^fi.,  groaning  to  be  alleviated  or  ^remov^d  ? 
jyir/,  CjObbett's  .grand  panacea  is>  ijecourse  to  the 
p^rishe^;jtiot  that  he  is  so  ignorant  as  to:  suppose 
it^popjsible  they  should  ajfford  effectual  reliei^' biit 
that  he  forj^^ee^,  other  effects  resulting  from  it^ 
which    he    is    evidently    much   more    anxious   to 
realise.     ''But/'   says  he,  "are  you  to   have  no 
redress  ?    Are  you  to  starve,  in  short  ?    No :   no 
man,  woman,  or  child,  is  to  starve ;  the  law  says 
so,  and  rely  upon  the   law.     A  man  works  con- 
stantly ;    he   is   sober,   he   wastes   nothing.      His 
master  can  or  will  give  him  no  more ;   and  with 


vfad  faBt>getq  b^4^stttVit!^,^lfhln^^  fktiiily:  "  '^bw 
iitarkMsays^thelk^if  Why,  that  he  sh^  be  te- 
iieycid,  thai  *  he  shall  share  out  of  the  comtnon 
slodsi  out  of  that  which  was  originally  one  man's 
asii^eU  as  another's ;  out  of  that  which  God  gave 
for  ^aiB-^— out  of  the  land.'**  But  is  he  not  aware 
that  tile  pressure  of  parish  rates  is  already  almost 
iDtqlerftble ;  that  they  are  levied  on  thousands  Who 
acext^emselves  on  the  brink  of  pauperism;  dhd 
tfaed^  in'ilntoy  parts  of  the  country,  they  haVe 
vkkid«i^ithe>  value  of  land  to  such  a  state,  that 
^VieanJWBve '  it  ^  occupied  free  of  rent,  the  farmer 
000(1^ r- haardly  subsii^t  by  the  produce?  It  £s  true 
tbeif'  maif  not  have  reached  the  point  which  Mr* 
6bfa^tt  triumj^hahtly  contemplate,  th^  ut^eV  ndn 
and  i  /^x^lldtion  of  :Itaded  proprietdts  ;  '  btit '  tliey 
hdlt^>ialfd4dy  attained  a  portehtous  magnitude^ 
whi(^;tno'ldver  of  his  country  cah  conteniplat^ 
ititticMitr  idismay^ 

\  bThiffiaeeittB  to  be  the  proper  place  fdf  noticing  a 
mtansttou<r^  positicm  advanced  by  thi§ '  writer,  with 
a<'CfKpfldeiiee  which  can  only  be  surpaissed  by  its 
felriebbx!)ld.<  ^^^  Viewing  the  thiiig  in  its  true  light,*' 
l^b  sarysy  '*  what  is  the  tiation,  and  particularly  the 
bmded  proprietor,  to  gain  by  an  additional  sum 
being  given  to  you  in  wages  ?  What  is  he  to  gain 
by  a  nullion  of  money  paid  to  stocking  weavers 
more  than  is  now  paid  to  them  ?  Is  there  not  a 
miUH)n  less  to  be  laid  out  by  somebody  else?  If 
the  labourer  pays  a  crown  a  year  more  for  stockings> 

*  Cobbett,  p.  97. 
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har  he  noli  a  <«)Qfnqi:le89ito  jajr  joui^.i^  |[^^^  and 
bees  7  I£{  indea^^  tlie .  fdditioQal  millipn  ^y^e  ^pa]4 
to  7(m>>  were  to  be  expended. fby^t  3rofiM;<>r  fl)i9)g 
intolfebd.  se^t;  or  if  the  additioiial  ^iUiQii.iiprei^e^^tq 
drop  down  into  your  hands  firom  the  clpx^  w 
eithesr  of  these  cases  there  might  be  some  seusf^  i^ 
Huinalius^s  argument:  as  the  thkig  is,  it  is.ngib 
sense;''^  {^  This  is  the  reasonings  be  it  remipmhey|fpfL 
of  the  man  who  in  the  same  pamj^et  ascribe^,^ 
our  calanlities  ^to  so  lai^e  a  portiop^, being  jta^;)^ 
from  those  who  labour^  to  be  given  ^  to  |tho|i&,r|^hp 
do  noC  labour/^)*  If  the  above  reasomng  [is  <qioii7pect, 
it  wis  follow  that  the  value  of  land  would  no(,))e 

4 

dirnhnihidd^  ^though  the  stocking  weavi^..  ea^i^ed 
nothing  ^atfliHi^  but  were  entirely,  supported  by  ..the 
p^rishb"*  On  tiiis  supposition^  it  is  truer  they  would 
ha\/ie  -  no'  wag6s>  but  some  other  peri»)ns  would 
p6s9ess :  thetn^  or^  which  is  the  same  thing,  their 
amomit,  whichi  if  they  had  noty  they  would.be  less 
abii^/ to  I  purchase  the  produce  of  the  soiljr  in  exact 
propojtion  to  4ihat  amount.  More  error  and  absur- 
dity, I  will  venture  to  assert^  were  never  penned 
withui  the  same  compass  than  are  contained  in  the 
paragraph  just  quoted.  It  proceeds  on  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  assumptions ;  First,  That  all 
the  purchasers  of  hosiery  are  also  purchasers  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  produce  of  the  British  soil,  and 
that  in  the  same  proportion.  For  if  this  is  not 
the  case  ;  if  they  either  do  not  purchase  the  other 
parts  of  our  produce   at  all,  or  not  in   the  same 

*  Cobbett,  p.  91.  +  Ibid.  p.  117. 
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j^titniitiftli,  ItoW'WiH  it  follow  tfant  they  ittMt  neces-^ 
sitiily  'buy  Jttiit  to  much  less  of  otir  con,  add  ol^ 
er^  V)th^  larttele  which  the  land  produces^  bcK 
diuat^'th^  buy  iilortf  of  our  hosieory  ?    Ldak'ttk 
fbret^  Mtioi^i^ :  Otur  stockings  iqake  their  wiy  i&^ 
k'lat^  proportion  of  the  habitable  wwld ;  ibut  .am 
tSU  the  ihhabitamfi^  of  the  regions  into  whioh.ithc(y 
]^etmte  a^custom^  to  purchase  eq[ual  "propoi^ 
^htfs  of  the  othi^r  branches  of  our  rude  prodilca  2 
Ti(6  &f  grtottf  j^art^  it  is  well  known^  puadiaae  n(me 
d!^  theSeV  ilnd  few^  if  any,  in  the  same  {»'opoftion4 
^  Sclibndl^^f  It  assumes  for  granted,  tiuUi  ali  who 
ptiriilk^t  hodeiy  expend  to   the  ^uiinestl  etMa  qf 
iR^  meom^,  Ht  that,  if  they  give  flVe  i^hilting^  *  l» 
y^^  'in6^  fcA  hosiery,  they  mul*^ « nfeteedsapljr/ '  lay 
^'Bvd  Shillfaig^  lesb  m  other  artieldsT  of  ibom^umpr 
^btt/'    **Thlfy  ha/i^e,  it  seems>  just  •W'  tti iicA  that 
th^y  dm  lay  out  upon  stockii^s."^  nlt'tnusi^b^ 
^^V^ettt^iti  the  ihtelhgent  reader  that^tttis  mode  of 
^r^6tllng  presupposes  an  exact  equaHQr.i»f<ixpeti^ 
diHii^  iElnd  of  income,  ai^  that,  MMse(}ueaitfyii^ti6 
l^pliiilible  only  to  such  whose  cittiamstiiinoeii  ol^ige 
^eiii  to  poetise  in  every  instance  th^^tribtest  and 
itibst  rigid  economy.    But  the  ohieff  purcjbases  of 
inaiiiif^cture   are  made  by  consumers  of  j^- very 
difibrefrt  description ;   by  persons  whose  sit^atidn 
6tiables  them  to  sustain  ai  much  greater  advance 
bf  price  thati  is  here  mentionedy^JWithcut  the  nie- 
•bessity  of  abridging  themselves  in  <^er  modes  of 

♦  Cobbett,  p.  90. 
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iildulgeiliJi.  ^/'If  1Wp,^Odbb6tt's'teak«S«^%c»<Br5^^ 
the  demand  for  every  article, 'At  ^distiA^t  ^ttods^ 
WtJiiid  be  ^actly  proportioned  tor  iti  price^i^  bu<^4x- 
jir6rittii(fe''sWews  the  contrary,  thdt  tlU^<  d^adMl^i» 
ildt'^r^giildted  solely  by  the  pricey  but'tty  nMu^y  idihe» 
(i6tii6ii)Tent  caui^es,  which  it -is  needtebft  a^'pteseistl 
t6' s][)'eiiify.  Me  forgets  the  ''eaters  <jftatxefe,'^><ilii6^ 
nbtoilityi'^lih^i^eiitry,  the  landed  proprietorsi  itW 
opiAM  ttiferdhants,  the  thriTthfg^  trad^femfeiii"»ttig#ii 
£Mct  '^th  the  nfiyriads  of  others,  wft[6  a*€P'ftSi[>%a(^ 
ttrefimSfencfes  and  live  within  theii*  iiicdtaej  >Hfl<>«< 
wham^Mkr  fetbckings,  and  can  well-iiffi««  iW^ 
i^€6%rk  m  slifflings  on  that  Weadi  tHthoift^^y 
iJtbfWMiftaF^dJfeiWition  in  every  oth^  hmiek^^ 
eii^Btiffittlr^.^;^  ^6ti^  this  daS^  bf'  tie  c6rflttittkii^ 
tfiVW'li^'  the  most  numerote,'1t'Cft^n<!*=Jfee 
dBiibted  ^  that;  ^  they  ate  the  chief  purfehiSeWi^lif 
friaiiufectWe/  ■ '  '  ^'  ''   -^i^'inni 

'  'Thirdly,' 'fits  argument  goes  upon  the  ^^p^dsi^J 
tiyft','that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  '  jJilMitf 
nrhi^'e  'Wealth  k  deposited,  provided  it  16'  tidfr 
•^ttrfbwti'  into  the  sea."  Admitting  the  tnrth  df 
this,  Mchir  tJfeLri  i  the  taxes  be  the  cause  of  our  calk^ 
mitifeSi^aJs  he 'asserts,  ''by  taking  from  those  who 
labour,  aiid "  giving  to  those  who  do  not  labour  ?'** 
and  how  unreasonable  and  absurd  his  violent  out-» 
cry  gainst  the  landholders,  pensioners,  and  siiiie-^ 
ciirists!  To  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  th^ir 
llaiids  he  attiibutes  all  otu*  distresses,  who  yet  at^ 
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*  Cobbett,p.  92. 


aj^ .little,  4iq^W«4i?  ^Wf^  tpi^SW^e^  I9P  ♦  pny  a;^^^,, ] JJ^f^ 
thtoowif:  wA<>^th^T#ea,?'.  ..    ....    .  „-^   i>,f.vn-»h   ^H' 

./ J^fojr^  tb^ .pofc.pretort.  upon  him,  au4.yS*y^i  '^iVIftH 
si$cnb^titib0  mn  o^^ the  nation  to  the.twfl^f^,?^!^ 
n^Qi^  iiMiQ  ttiQ  hands  xxf  those  y^^^i^^.jffjf^y^oj^, 
fc^B^.thosi?  who. dp,  3ut  puy  money; ,is ^^if^lpyp^ 
^her  in  loans  oi?  w  consuinplfiw^  i  T?lpe  c^^;^.yf,^ 
lf#ji  jSijemplpyed  by!.merch^ts^.mai;^ffifac^ 
ij^^^^Jaifling,. productive  labour, wbi^^  j;;i^  ff^flW^ 
Kfftjdpomsuw^  ,t^ds>  immediately,  by  t^^g  .off  t^ft 
|»odBce^.j^;o,^ep  up  the  value  ojf  laiid;,iSi«4 -i*^  ^ 
c^#^  !QpH«dered  under  either  mo^efpfj^pppratfflp,; 
^^feoSWr^  it  transfeired  to  others,  w^  jts^jprj^j^e^i^ 
^s$|b§ij;(^,  d^puld  have  so  much./^fj,t(]f^j^^^^|,^9jt 
i^t?g§nM\  J  am  &r  from  suppp^  thi^jfj^pyfi^ 
W<»ul4Hfe?i>prr§ct;.  but.  I  have  ^  h^it^jpa^^j^ 
I^WPftji^iiM  ^Pi  legitimate  cpn^qi^^e,,of.r,jjj^ 
principle,  which  is,  that  the  landed  prop^i^^tpjj.^fliji^ 
nfefe(^jfee9fl$tQ4.,l^  the  ii^rpy,^.c9f]^ti^^^;|r^e 

Qgrf¥ages,tpnJ^; ,"  they  ,we?e.%o\?n  ij^.pjf^e  .^^^;? 
IGheiifp^atiYP  P^fe  of  tfie 'p^Qple^l^9^^|W^,;p(ifi^ 

\5lhft>aw»i»niediately  emplpy^d  Jin^p^q4"^yi^  4^ 
bew^  F^bftWy  wmpose  much  J(?]^s.  jth^^  9^.  nxpi^, 
(rf'tb^,  jwhole  nation:  the  r^m^iwipg.  pp^  pf,. <;!?,€} 
Pfjpvd^n  .must,:,^fej  as  the  pries^n^t ,a^ig]y^njt  i^ 

cpBpeiiied,  b^.pl^sed  v^ith  ttP^?,.y^^^ 
§Wpos^  the   wagps  pf  the  .stp(;]iing,i^ejivei3s  .w^)-!^ 
i^ijgiv^sally  ^^epressed,  so^  as  tp  be  tfjit^y^  psL^ecj^n^t^ 
to  their  support,  which  was  actually  the  case  be- 
fore the  late  regulajtiont^ ;  in  consequence   of  the 
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competition  among  the  maiii^EurtiiietB,  ft)ddnn^^^ 
dent  abatement  in  the  price  of  the  article  w6iaUi  be 
the  necessary  consequence ;  hoeieiy  woutl  be  jn^t 
to  nmch  the  cheaper,  and  the  deductioitr^roixl  tltt 
wages^  being  aitbtoacted  from  the:  price>  n^iMrto 
IB  &et  given  to.  the  purchasecs*  A  \^.  Ipgi 
proportion  c€  these^  however,  jconaust  of  ui^  ^^ 
not  labour.  Here  then  we  have  an  example  .of  rlA|# 
tranrfer  c^jMropertj  from  ''those  who  do>  to  tlnDse 
who  do  not  labour/'  which  Mr.  Cdi)bett  r^resepte 
as  the  root  and  origin  of  all  our  evils ;  yet  stian^ 
to  tell,  this  same  writer  affirms  that  the  porocesBi  \f} 
wfakh  this  is  -effected  is  productive :  of  no  injury.  ^ 
the  {Hkblie.  A  portion  of  the  wages  withhdd  fwouUli 
in.ccmse^pence.  of  the  abatement  of  price,  pass^^p 
the  hands  even  of  the  placemen,  pensioners^  and 
sinecurist^  themselves.  Liet  me  ask  whether  this 
would  not,  on  his  own  principles,  be  a  direct  trans^ 
fer  of  so  much  money  from  those  ''who  labour  to 
those  who  do  not  ?"  yet  is  he  guilty  of  the  absurdity 
of  saying,  that  an  arrangement  which  he  asserts  to 
be  so  destructive  to  the  whole  nation  in  every  other 
instance,  would  in  this  produce  no  inconvenience 
whatever,  either  to  the  public,  or  to  the  landed 
proprietor. 

The  reader  is  probably  by  this  time  weary  of 
attending  to  the  palpable  contradictions  of  this 
arrogant  and  superficial  declaimer:  suffice  it  to 
remark  that  it  requires  little  or  no  penetration  to 
perceive  that  the  extinction  of  wages,  and  the  con-» 
sequent  absolute  pauperism  of  the  woiking  classes. 
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would  nfBed^  tbei '  *  deepen  de^tession  of  '1ill^  ^rahie 
of  kttd  ia 'G^ry  ttiaimfactming  disti»fti;>iiiMl  Unit 
ft&'^emeidfy'  wouM  be  found  in^ia  deciieasedipiioe 
j(rfl'th&^'^aitixtle^<  since  the  eumng  arisitig^i&MA  it 
w^iAd  b^  riBAped/  Hot  hf  the  landholdieri<'btttil>jr 
^  public;  in  minute  und  almexst  itiviinble  poitfOiM^ 
tl^dtigl^  «kil  ital^^epskty  of  ranks^  ted  by  Ifoi^t;^ 
flitectats/  '■-'■■  -^    ■■^■■-  '-'J^  ■■^^•■^   '-v^ 

^'<NttjC6^^  much  conftdenceJ  knd  «f^pttiri 

(6l$titlllit)tt,  'pi^edicls  the  dei^truction  ^  olf  '^te'  kiided 
iiilt^Mt  ^  the  certain^  the  inevitable  ^coni^queno^ 
i0  tk&xpt^s^t  ^crisis.  Whatever  prdbdbility  ttiay 
ftftdCfbitti  th^^'  diisttiid  forebodingsj^bris^s  d^iefly;  if 
Mvwbh!&^^  frottt  -  the  ala!rtmiig''  inAeas^«»\if  •  poor 
i^dtes^^atfd 'tli^  htti^  'from  thd  kfad^^^tl^^iiemu- 
m^ti&&i^i^\xt*.  x^For  whai'  i^  iti^^li^/^MS^t^'te 
t^bie  tofl 'isibimd^  wt»ch  ddves  a  pd0t<>itoldr4)^have 
TWOOKte  tidi)piarii^  I'eli^f'r  Were  this  mte^^^f  ^ag^fi 
i^rfflcfefkti  to>  ptbcwe>  ^^  £^fity,  'tl)f^ni]^ak;  ^i^ 
I|iii0a»^kibiias4enc0, 48  it^p^^sible  V^^dokW^^^'tM 

raeted/thaii  the  famoer  aAd  hbuodhoMeri'ilt^d^^iid 
hrMflmdiii^ofiier  to  pay  the^tlrditiaJ^)^etitt)n<l^ 
i^Jemiity/iOfMMr.  Cobbett,  howfeven^^'hajB  ^etidWed 
him  to  discover  that,  were  a  milKon  a  yetat  added 
io  the  wages  of  labour,  the  landed  proprietor 
wduld  not  derive  the  advantage  ^  a  fartMbg. 
'^Hiese,'  and  such  like  extrail^aiiijies, ' '  W31  be 
quite  sufficient  to  satii^  the  reader'y  th^  he  is  a 
popular  declaimer,  ndt  a  philosoph^i^ ;  a  >  firebrand^ 
not  ija^himluary.     He  i^saitsi  &fe  ^aikd^-i^dket  in 
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abundance^  like  a  volcano^  htit  l!he^  wliA^l^  dflfebt  is 
to  desolate^  not  to  enlighteti.  t^ii^  {<ifiticij[i^- 
artifice  consists  in  the  Exhibition 'of  a  fbvr  specious 
and  bold  generalities^  which  he  illustrates  and  Cfdn- 
firms  by  a  few  prominent  £icts^  culled  for  his 
purpose^  without  the  slighteiS;t  attempt  at  ikut 
patient  mduction  iand  inquiry,  which  alotie  lead 
to  solid  and  useful  results.  Shrewd,  intemperate, 
presumptuous^  cai-eless  of  the  tiiith  of  his  repre- 
sentations, and  indifferent  to  therr  consequences, 
provided  they  make  an  impression,  he  is  weU 
qualified,  it  must  be  confessed,  by  his  faults  no 
less  than  his  talents,  by  his  inflammatory  style 
and  incendiary  spirit,  for  the  office  he  assumes, 
to  scatter  delusion,  to  excite  insurrection,  the 
Polyphemus  of  the  Mob,  ''  the  one-eyed  monarch 
of  the  blind."  His  strictures,  however,  on  the 
topic  under  consideration  are  pregnant  with  in- 
struction it  was  not  his  design  to  communicate. 
Whatever  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  may  think 
of  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Union,  he  plainly 
foresees  in  the  consequences  of  its  failure,  the 
materials  of  ferocious  delight;  he  sees,  without 
the  aid  of  inspiration,  an  inundation  of  miseries 
to  follow,  paupers  crowding  by  thousands  to  the 
doors  of  overseers,  parishes  dismayed  and  per- 
plexed, the  poor  clamouring  for  bread  which 
cannot  be  given  them,  and  rushing  upon  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  to  avoid  a  more  cruel  and  lingering 
death ;  the  commencement  of  that  tempest,  in  a 
word,  which  he  boasts  having  crossed  the  Atlantic 
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to  wi^B«e^s,<ivhichjis  ^;  shaI^Qi.9)l  that  is  stable^  to 
prostrate  all  that  i$  greats  and  to  accumulate  a  pile 
for  the  elevation,  of  ftiture  demagogues. 

Rome  trembled  when  Cataline  rejoiced.  Let 
the  friends  of  peace  and  order  then^  let  the  laiK^ 
proprietor  especially^  take  warning;  they  ^tfn^ 
upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice^  from  which^  if,  tJ^y^ 
suffer  themselves  to  be  precipitated,  it  will.  W  no 
sni^  aggravation  of  their ,  calamity  to  perceive  the 
ease  with  which  it  niight  have  been  prevented; 
together  with  the  coiiitemptible  agency>  and  the 
flimsy:  sophistry,  which  accelerated,  their  over- 
throw. If  it  i^  some  consolation  to  the  fallen  to 
have  perished  b^  a  noble  hand,  the  indignity  of 
being  baffled  a|)d  deluded  by  the  author  of  thet 
Political  Register, .  m^t  be  more  humiliating^  than; 
wwds  can  express;.  u. 

Having  extended  these  strictures  beyond  .n^» 
original  design,  aoid  exhausted,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
the  patience  of  my  readers,  it  is  my  intention  ttf 
detain  them  no  longer  than  while  I  notice  lam 
objection  to  the  Union,  more  plausible  than  ai^j 
of  the  preceding,  though  for  the  reasons  which 
follow,  entirely  destitute  of  solidity. 

It  is  alleged  by  its  opponents,  that  the  provision 
of  a  Fund  for  the  support  of  such  as  are  out  of 
employ,  affords  a  direct  encouragement  to  idleness^ 
the  most  baleful  habit  a  poor  man  can  contract. 
This  objection,  could  it  be  sustained,  would  un-. 
doubtedly  be  weighty ;  whether  it  can  or  not,^ 
must    depend .  upon  the   previous   question.  Will 

VOL.    III.  u 
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the  number  out  of  employ  be  permanently  greater 
if  the  statement  continues,  than  on  the  contiaiy 
supposition  ?      That  it  may  have  that  effect  for-  a 
short  time,   we   are   not   disposed  to   deny:   the 
manufacturers   having   suspended   their   operations 
to   a   considerable   degree,   some    hoping    for.  tbe 
dissolution  of  the  Society,  others  from  an  appre- 
hension of  that  event,  it  is  probable  the  moment 
it  were  announced,  all  hands  wotild  be  set  to  work. 
A  spirit  of  yigour  and  activity  would  seem  for  a 
moment  to  pervade  the  trade.     But  look  a  st&jf  or 
two  fmrther.      The  number   employed  in   maiiu* 
facturing,   the   strained    exertions   they   would  be 
necessitated  to  make  to  compensate  for  the  low- 
ness  of  their  wages,  and  the  deteriorated  state  of 
the   article,   would    combine   to   produce    a  glut, 
which  re-acting  both  in  the  wages  and  the  price, 
would  eventually,  and  at  no  great  distance  neither, 
produce  a  greater  surplus  of  labour  than  exists  at 
present.     As  my  opinion  on  such  a  subject  may 
be  deemed  of  little  value,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
add,  that  it  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  trade,  and  is  strongly 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  there  were  as  many 
out  of  work   at  the   time  when  wages  were  the 
most   depressed,   as   at   other   seasons.     Many  of 
them  wrought   sixteen  instead  of  twelve   hours  a 
day ;    the  fabric  produced  was  also  of  a  deterio- 
rated quality,  incapable  of  being  vended  in  foreign 
markets,  insomuch   that,  I  am  credibly  informed 
that,   in   different  parts   of  Europe,   in    Germany 
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particnlarly,  its  being  known  to  be  British  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  it.  The  demand  for 
labour  then,  there  is  every  reason  to  beheve, 
would  not  be  permanently  augmented  by  return- 
ing 'to  the  former  system,  and  consequently  the 
number  out  of  employ  not  diminished.  For  reasons 
already  specified,  it  is  almost  certain  the  reverse 
would  be  the  case,  and  the  surplus  labour  keep 
pace  with  the  redundant  superfluity  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  project  of  raising  it  by  lowering  wages  has 
b^^en  tried,  and  found  unavailing ;  and  whatever 
attempts  are  made  to  renew  it,  will  resemble  the 
labour  of  Sis3rphus ;  it  will  be  rolling  a  stone 
which  will  for  ever  fall  back. 
'  *  The  sum  proposed  to  be  paid  from  the  Fund  to 
^uch'as  are  out  of  work,  is,  at  the  most,  six  shillings 
ieuid  sixpence  a  week,  sufficient  indeed  to  preserve 
them  from  lying  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  their 
masters,  but  certainly  not  such  as  to  render  their 
situation  attractive,  nor  greater  than  the  parishes 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  paying  shortly  to 
a -much  greater  number,  were  the  Society  abo*- 
Ifefabd.  While  it  provides  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
^Is,  it  leaves  sufficient  inducement  to  seek  out 
<*her  channds  fdr  their  industry,  whenever  the 
state  of  society  shall  afford  them. 
■  'We  are  far  from  contending  that  the  s)rstem 
which  it  is  our  object  to  recommend  is  one  of 
tlttltiiti^ed  perfection,  productive  of  good  only> 
Wthout  the  least  alloy ;  for  such  is  not  the  con- 

u  2 
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dition  of  human  institutions^  or  ofliumai^-^Afi^^ 
The  possibility  of  perversion  and;^use^ia$;ep9rab]K 
adheres  to  every  conceivable  plan  for  axQelipra%; 
the  condition  of  mankind ;  and  he  who  vaefusf^l^iji 
approbation  to  every  thing  short  of  perfe^of),. 
must  stand  still  in  hopeless  inactivity  and  desjw!^. 
K  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plan  adopt^jji^ 
Leicestershire  provides  the  only  remedy  £c>f;,|f^ 
evil  which  is  progressive  and  intolerable, .  tib^  itl}g 
inconveniences  attending  it  bear  no  proportiqi^j,^ 
its  advantages,  and,  above  all,  that  the;  >pTi9ii^p^ 
objections  urged  by  its  opponents  will  ap{^y,^v)^^, 
equal,  force  to  every  other  mode  of  prqcq^/ig;^ 
and  most  of  all  to  that  which  they  xe/omfxm^i^ 
every  reasonable  demand  is  satisfied*.  ..Whc^tj^Oir 
this  has  been  accomplished  or  not,  must  b.e  left.tp 
the  decision  of  an  enlightened  public;  nor, let, it 
be  deemed  presimiptuous  to  say,  that  if  such  hpd 
not  been  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  author^  these 
pages  had  not  appeared. 

If  he  should  be  thought  to  have  treated,  Mjj^ 
Cobbett  with  too  much  severity,  he  wishes  i,t  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  his  censure  is  igi  .np 
degree  founded  on  the  professed  attachmeAt  pf 
that  writer  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Educated  ip 
the  principles  of  Mr,  Fox,  and  in  those  of  the 
earliest  and  best  days  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  which  adr 
vancing  years  and  experience  have  increased  his 
attachment,  it  is  impossible  he  should  entertain  a 
doubt  that  an  important  reform  in  our  represen-' 
tation  is  essentially  connected  with  the  freedom^ 
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tW''^rf,''iiM'  th«  happiiiedji  «F  the  British'  empire. 
Biife'1ta''iy*sitt'Mi'."€0bb6tt,  what  the  fetdligttft 
jtt^"bf'fHi*'jiubtr«  ^(nll  at  once  discern,  a  design 
#'{?iiiSH''ttie''iildtk^ti^btts  classes  of  the'  tictettffitnity 
^^^i^j^,  irtd  "to  -  aggravate  their  disttiessbsi  i  In 
xMiifid  kd^l^te  the  catastrophe  he  coiitenipIat^s>; 
iWiethfeii*'^  intolveS  the  preservation  of  the  'fcoi^ 
iKtuiSti^n/di'  it  tbtal  isnbversion  of  the  existing  ottter 
dJ^^ftfiS^,  iiiu^t  be  left  to  the  judgetiient  of  the 
^aaft^i'"©ii*'th^'  most  favourable  supposition,  '*t6 
feS^^'WI'lthJli'  gbbd  may  come,"  to  wish  to  See  the 
^^stir^<iiS  i^kA.  of  the  population  couchi^d  tmder 
j^'^y^artiiWn^&ry  weight,  that  they'm&y  becMrie 
t6^t^!iWi)6hM  ih- effecting  some  greM  ahd  ilttdfefih^ 
i%^mi6n  iii'ptiWKc  affairs,  is  a  liWikJ^K'-^hicB  'he 
S&afr^vfet  di^sti  nor  can  he  suflScierifly"  Id^ffeeate 
ihe'ilifiteibn  ctf*'jjolitical  venom  into  'the  dfediifesidiife 
^cri  "ttfe  'prfeent  Union  has  produced.  •  '  "  ^  ■  ■ 
^^A'  thiiii^'who,  from  interested  nJotiVesi '  6t '  frotid 
motives  of  a  still  worse  description, '  collfetir  MWth 
«#.  ^attSetlt  in  vilifying  and  exploding  '(he  'fird^nt 
^Sxk,  "ili'6t)6scl ' '  soinething  better;  tnle*i*'  tVef  '  larfe 
8iyt^iHi]diied"te  exemplify  that  mdiigttarilf  "potencjr 
k ^^I'bjf  'T<4iifch  "one  sinner' destroys  Mbh  ^odi" 
*ft  fe'^^lrety'  not  too  much  to  denikrid,  before  they 
OTOc^ed  to  dilapidate  the  only  asyluih'offeifed  to 
rafe  Ihcfiisitrious  mechanic,  that,  instead '6f  ejcpbsing 
liun'hoiiseless  and  shivering  to  the'iiicleiiient  bltet, 
they  should  provide  some  better  accotoitnb'datioil 
in  its  room^  Other  ek^edietits  h^ve  heeii  demised ; 
a*  Wge  siubscriptioh  was^  raised,  aAd  ihany  thousands 
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advanced  in  Nottinghamshire^  with  a  view  to  em* 
ploy  the  indigent  frame-work,  knitters^,  in  public 
works.  But  the  scheme^  as  might  have  lieen  iQjn^ 
neen,  proved  abortive.  The  exertion  could  not  b^ 
continued^  a  succession  of  public  works  is  not  easily 
found ;  and  after  alleviating  the  distress  of  a  single 
winter,  every  thing  returned  back  to  its  former 
channel.  A  simileu:  plan,  the  writer,  is  informed, 
is  in  contemplation  for  this  county^  and^  as  £ur  as 
it  is  adopted  to  relieve  the  pressmre  of  the.  £und» 
we  shall  rejoice  in  its  success  ;  but,  if  it.is  ihtefide^ 
to  supersede  it,  or  to  withdraw  that  support  which 
the  difficulties  attending  an  infant  institution  may 
demand,  it  will,  in  my  humble  opinioon,  tbe  uut 
speakably  injurious.  That  it  will  produce  no  per- 
manent relief  to  the  existing  distress,  is  evident 
from  the  example  of  Nottingham;  and,  however 
praiseworthy  the  motives  of  its  projectors,  it  is 
but  the  part  of  candour  to  warn  the  workmen  and 
the  parishes,  that  if  their  dependence  upon  it 
tempts  them  to  relax  their  present  exertions,  they 
will  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  have 
lost  the  substance  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. .  The 
evil  required  to  be  remedied  originates  in  perma* 
nent  causes,  such  as  will  mock  the  operation  of 
all  temporary  expedients. 

With  respect  to  the  apprehension  which  some 
have  professed  to  entertain,  of  the  removal  of  the 
manufacture  to  the  neighbouring  counties,  or  to 
some  distant  part  of  the  kingdom,  little  requires 
to  be   said.      Man  is  the  same  in   every   county. 
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atid  the  energy  which  has  been  displayed  by  the 
Leidestershire  weaveris  wiD,  there-  is  tto  doubts  be 
SutecessfiiiDy  imitated  elsewhere,  and  produce  the 
saane  resiflts.  -  In  Nottinghamshire  V^e  are:  happy 
td'^'find,  from  the  ktest  intelligence,  that  the  most 
nttTiferbus  and  ^Respectable  -part  of  the  hosiers  have 
ahready  acceded  to-  the  statement^  sad  little  doubt 
fii*-ierrtertained  of  the  speedy  -  concurrence  of  the 
i*st.  This  apprehdnsion,  therefore,  if  there  evet 
Was  any  ground  for  it,  the  event  has  dispelledi 
Had  it  been  othermse,  are  the  operaJdve  classes 
hi  this  department  to  starve,  or  reduce  to  ruin 
every  ^ther  description,  by  ineffectual  efforts  to 
support  them,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  remote 
contingency,  and  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  manu- 
facture, which,  upon  such  terms,  can  only  be 
(k>nsidered  as  an  epidemic  disease,  an  imposthume, 
A  dource^of  misery  to  all  who  are  employed  in  it. 
And-  of 'embarrassment  and  distress  to  the  whole 
corfimUnity  ?  The  competition  for  such  a  manu-^ 
l^^ture  is  a  competition  for  ruin. 
^  ^Before  I  conclude,  let  me  be  permitted  to  re- 
itiifed  the  reader  that  there  is  Such  a  sin  as  oppres- 
i^idn ;  that  it  consists  not  in  that  gross  violation  of 
justice'  which  is  cognizable  by  law,  and  against 
which  the  wisdom  of  all  civilized  nations  has  pro*- 
vided;  but  in  taking  such  an  advantage  of  the 
weakness  and  necessity  of  the  poor  as  converts 
them  into  mere  instruments  of  a  superior  power, 
the  victims  of  selfish  emolument,  with  no  other 
consideration  than  how  far  their  physical  exertions 


mayfi^  jr^odeye^  i9|ib«9«raeiit*i|tQ)rtt1i»^ 
vOfTmi»nfeettng;r«pMity>;!>,tH0ris  J^  ic^pmWMi^ 
if^fSiot^M^trmned  by  the  dictatesi  jo£(  biiniiMW^i  t&^ 
ptttbifigi»t<)t.j)tS;  utmost  eiUient^'^  nMti^ml  anpgri^ 
rity  which  riches  every  where  jfO^mfAiQWfipQivm^l 
and  the  stratagems  by  which  this  may  be  effected 
aj«  f od  tiutaei-dus  tod  tofo  isubttfe  t6  Mi  mtl^iEe 
cogmzance  of  any  earthly  tribunal.  Wn^n  tJ^e 
Scripture  denoimces,  with  such  awM  severity,  the 
doom  of  such  as  ''  withhold  their  hire  from  those 
who  reaped  the  field/'*  we  must  not  suppose  it 
refers  so  much  to  a  violation  of  compact,  an 
offence  which  the  laws  of  no  civilized  country 
would  permit,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  recom- 
pense itself.  In  the  eye  of  heaven,  wages  may 
justly  be  said  to  be  withheld  from  the  labourer, 
when  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  his  subsistence, 
and  such  as  nothing  but  helpless  indigence  could 
induce  him  to  accept.  Instead  of  inquiring  how 
much  of  this  species  of  guilt  may  be  justly  charge- 
able on  a  certain  class  of  manufacturers  in  this 
town  and  county,  which  would  only  suggest  matter 
for  irritating  reflection  and  fruitless  recriminations, 
let  us  rather  rejoice  that  a  new  scene  has  opened, 
and  a  plan  been  adopted,  which,  we  trust,  will  cut 
off  the  opportunity  from  the  bad,  and  the  temp- 
tation from  the  good,  of  renewing  a  system  which 
should  be  consigned  to  eternal  oblivion.f     In  this 

*  James  v.  4. 

f  See  "  Letters  to  Buxton,"  published  by  Longman  and  Co. 
wbich  breathe  throughout  the   eloquence  of  the  heart,  and  in 
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i)firiW)i^^^^^O'li^sitlitkm''in  iasilettiiig  tha^  the 
n^M][M^jdtyi  )of^^^  Society  is  ititimftt^fy 

^WMtneM^-lititb' the  interest  of  both  worlds,  rnnce 
^^tfio  less  the  dictate  of  humanity  and  of  juMice, 
:  tHain '  oil  sound  policy. 

^yllipii^  Hkib  eafue  of  hmnanity  is  pleaded,  and  die  suffieiwig^  of 
t^  induMiloiia  classes  painted  with  a  pathos  it  is  impossible 
fo  resist. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


At  a  Meeting  of  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Leicester 
and  its  Vicinity,  held  the  17th  of  December,  1823, 

THOMAS  BABINGTON,  Esq.  in  the  Chair  ; 

Resolved, 

1.  That  the  individuals  composing  the  present  Meeting  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  state  of  Slavery  is 
repugnant  to  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  constitution,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  that  they  cannot  consider  the  legal  perpetuation 
of  Slavery,  in  principle,  more  defensive  than  the  Slave  Trade 
itself. 

9.  That  they  call  to  mind,  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that  there 
are  eight  hundred  thousand  persons  in  a  state  of  personal  Slavery 
in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  deprived  of  those  civil  privileges 
and  religious  advantages  to  which,  as  our  fellow-subjects,  they 
are  entitled. 

3.  That  I  although  a  hope  was  long  indulged,  that  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade  would  have  produced  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  the  Slave  population  in  the  Colonies,  no  effectual 
steps   hfive  been   taken,  during  the  sixteen  years  which  have 
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elapsed  since  that  event,  for  mitigating  in  any  material  degree  the 
evils  of  Negro  bondage,  or  for  putting  an  end  to  a  system  ytIMl 
outrages  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

4.  That  the  House  of  Commons  having,  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  unanimously  passed  the  following  reso- 
lutions, viz. 

"  1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave 
population  in  his  Majesty's  Colonies  ; 

"  2.  That,  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but 
judicious  and  temperate,  enforcement  of  suc]&  mea- 
sures, this  House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive 
improvement  in  the  character  df  the  Slave  popula- 
tion ;  such  as  may  prepare  them  for  a  participation 
in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  en- 
joyed by  other  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  ; 

"  3.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose  at  the  earliest  period  that  may  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  Slaves,  the 
safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable 
consideration  of  the  state  of  property  therein  ;" 

the  individuals  present  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  promote 
these  objects  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  by  all  prudent  and 
lawful  means. 

5.  That  for  this  purpose,  a  Society  be  now  formed  in  Leicester 
and  its  vicinity,  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  for  the  Mitigation 
and  Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do- 
minions. 

6.  That  subscriptions  be  received  by  the  Treasurer,  at  the 
Bank  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  and  Co.  and  by  the  Secretary ;  and 
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tliat  all  persons  subscribing  annually  to  the  Society  be  Mem- 
bers of  it,  and  be  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  General 

Meetings. 

7.  That  all  persons  subscribing  ten  shillings  or  upwards  yearly, 
or  five  pounds  at  one  time,  be  Governors  of  the  Society. 

8.  That  the  business  of  the  Society  be  conducted  by  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
not  Less  than  fifteen  Governors,  and  that  five  constitute  a  quorum  ; 
and  that  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  be,  ex  officio, 
members  of  the  Conmiittee. 

9.  That  the  Committee  meet  once  every  two  months,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  they  may  fix,  and  call  General  Meetings  of 
the  Subscribers  when  they  shall  judge  it  requisite  ^  and  that  any 
five  members  of  it  be  authorized  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  summon 
a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  giving  three  days*  notice 
therepfl 
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ADDRESS. 


That  slavery  is  the  most  deplorable  condition  ta 
which  human  nature  can  be  reduced,  is  too  evident 

to  Uiistif'tM  MA^'  w  ^xddt/ 1  ^m^m^^b^ 

human  creature  to  the  absolute  control  of  another, 
it  annihilates  the  most  essential  prerogative  of  a 
reasonable  being,  which  consists  in  the  power  of 
determining  htft/lowtt>iEictioM^'iBAevdiyj  instance  in 
which  they  are  not  injurious  to  others.  The  right 
improvement  of  this  prerogative  is  the  source  of  all 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  which  tne  human  race 
is  susceptible.  Slavery  introduces  the  most  hor- 
rible confiisioUj^^qe  )^  de^D^diss  rhuman  beings 
from  the  denomination  of  persons  to  that  of  things ; 
and  by  merging  the  intfei*6sts^  of  the  slave  in  those 
of  the  iiig|tef;^';M;^^^^^^  ^tti^^^^ex^^ 
the  existence /4»£ -another,  instead  of  prestoving  th^- 
dignity^  .^\jr|^fp)^^D^|9ngs  tp  ja  reasonable  ;^nd,  acqpuqi? 
table  natorcJi  ^ -Kfio^^ledge  and  virtttef  are  fbte^  td! 
his  state ;  .^gQpi;^nge  ^e  most.^gross^  am  dispo^ 
sitions  the  iHd^  'dt^raVed,  are  requisite  to  reduce 
him  to  a  level  with  his  condition. 

But  degrading  as  slavery  is,  in  its  mildest  form, 
that  species  of  it  which  prevails  in  our  West  India 
colonies*  is  of  the  very  worst  description,  far  less 

*  The  following  authorized  summary  of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
British  Colonies,  in  June  1830,  maybe  interesting  to  some  readers, 
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tolerable  than  that  which  subsisjted  in.Qreece  and 
Rome  during  the. reign  of  paganism*  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to.^  it  in (i9^y;^geiQgr 
nation,  with  the  exception  of  those,  unhappy  per- 
sons who  are  carried  captive  by  the  piratical  states 
of  Barbary.  Scourged;  branded,  and  ^sold  a*'  the 
discretioi^  of  their  masters,  the  slaves  in  our  ^est 
India  islands  are  doomed  tp  aUfeipf  .i|icp$ss^t,itpil 
for  the  benefit  of  those  firom  whcnn  th^Tec^vc^io 
recompense  whatever :  they  ate  indtebt^d  'flltf  tHl^ir 
principal  subsistence  to  the  cultivfiUiiqii,  ^^Qf;,s 
portions  of  land  allotted  them  under  „  the  .nameri  of 
pro Visioh  grounds  :  and  the  only  '  time?  •  ordinarily 
allowed  foi^  that  purpose  is  the  day  which'  t&e  laws 
of. all. christian, states  haye  .,deyote4.,tiQ!  Tf*?*^  >  /  ^ 
that  day>"  instead  of  being  assembled  to  li«5fe€«i' to 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  to  imbibe  fh6  consolations 
of  piety,  they  are  necessitated  to  w,ork  for  their 
living,  and  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 

Antigua,  29,83J9.  Bahama  Isles,  10,841.  Barbj^oes,  81,902. 
Berbioe,  21,319.  Bennuda,  4,608.  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  35,509. 
Demerara  an,d  Essequibo,  69,467.  Dominica,  15,392.  Grenada, 
24»342.  Jamaica,  ?31, 119.  Mauritius,  76,774.  Montserrat,  6,262. 
Nevis,  9,259.  St.  Christopher's,  19,310.  St.  Lucia,  13,66tl.  St, 
Vincent,  23,589.  Tobago,  12,723.  Trinidad,  24,452.  Virgin 
Islands,  5,436. 

Total  number  of  Slaves  in  the  British  Colonies,  815,804. 

Free  Blacks  in  the  British  Colonies,  about  51,000. 

The.  SJave  population  of  the  United  States  in  America,  in  1830, 
amounted  to  2,010,436  ;  being  increased  threefold  since  the  year 
1790 !  This  is  an  anomalous  result,  with  which  those  in  Great 
Britain  who  admire  America,  her  free  institutions,  and  her  mis- 
sionary spirit,  are  exceedingly  perplexed.    Ed. 
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at  the  public  market ;  the  natural  consequence  is, 
that  the  ^Eir  greater  imrt  of  thetn  are  as  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity  as  though  they 
had  remained  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.* 

.^  Since  the  first  edition  of  thit  volume  was  published,  a  very 
important  official  document  has  been  promulgated  in  reference  to 
the  duty  and  the  consequences  of  instructing  our  West  India  slaves 
in  the' prin^i^es  of  the  chrisdan  ieligion. 

A  most  extensive  and  alarming  insurrecdon  among  the  slave 
population  in  Jamaica,  having  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  1832,  an  insurrection  wWch  many  influential  riien,  and 
Some  pubKc  functionaries  in  that  island,  imputed  (very  erroneously, 
as'  has  siilce  been  Iqgally  proved)  to  the  instructions  of  dhristian 
mi^^i^^es  of  4^^rc&1^  persuadoits  ;  the  pteseiM^.  enlightened  go- 
vemi^ent  of  ;ihas  country, — whose  views  in  these  respects  are  more 
correct,  so  fkr  as  public  documents  make  them 'known,  than  those 
of  any  of  ttefr  predecessors,  at  least  during  'the  current  century, — 
authpiisted,  undeii  the  direction  of  the  King  in  Council^  a  "  Des- 
patch from  Viscount  Goderich  to  the  Earl,  of  Pelmore,"  governor 
of  Jamaica,  dated  March  1.  As  some  of  the  principles  developed 
in  tiiat  paper  are  too  vaiuafele'to  be  permitted  to  slide  from  the  co- 
hunnj  cff  a  newspaper  into  oblivion,  I  shall  transfer  a  few  passages 
into  this  note. 

**  The  documents  which  your  lordship  has  transmitted  ascribe 
the  recent  comiiciotions,  not  merely  to  the  eirh>neous  belief  amongst 
the  slaves  that  some  law  had  set  them  frfee;'but  to  the  inffluencie  of 
leli^^iis  instnictidn','  communicated  by  ighorant  teachers,  received 
by  a'^opidatioti  unprepared  by  any  previotis  education  to  appre- 
hend the  real  spirit  of  Christianity." 

**  Amongst  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  authority  of  our 
national  feith,  there  is  no  room  for  controversy  respecting  the  duty 
of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  all  mankind,  and  es- 
pedally  to  our  more  immediate  dependents.  However  the  modes 
or  seasons  of  instruction  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  various 
circumstances  of  different  classes  of  society,  nothing  can  justify 
the  systematically  withhold&ig  from  any  nfian,  or  class  of  men,  a 
revelation  ^ven  for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  I  could  not  there- 
fore acknowledge  that  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  could  be  permitted  to 

X  2 
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They  are  driven  to  the  field  hy  the  cart  whip; 
They  are  followed  by  a  driver^  with  this  dreadfiil 

live  and  die  amidst  the  darkness  of  heaflien  idolafzy,  whaterer 
effect  the  advancing  light  of  Christianity  might  idtimately  hxrt 
upon  the  relation  of  master  and  slave ;  nor  am  I  anzicms  to  oon- 
ceal  my  opinion,  that  a  change  in  this  relation  is  the  natoTBl  ten^ 
dency,  and  must  be  the  nltimate  result,  of  the  diffiision  of  relipnu 
knowledge  amongst  them.  For  although  the  great  moral  virtues 
of  contentment  and  universal  benevolence  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear amongst  a  christian  slave  population,  as  the  Intimate  firnit 
of  christian  principles,  yet  all  probability  justifies  the  belief  and 
aU  experience  attests  the  &ct,  that  the  increased  range  of  diou^i^ 
the  new  habits  of  reflection,  and  the  more  lively  perception  of  the 
duties  owing  by  their  fellow-christians  to  themselves,  to  whidi  the 
converted  slaves  will  attain,  will  gradually  produce  in  ih^  minds 
new  feelings  respecting  their  servile  condition.  It  is  also  wortli 
while  to  reflect  on  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  lavrs  far  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  -  So  long  as  the  islands  were  peopled 
by  the  importation  of  native  Africans,  who  lived  and  died  in  hea- 
thenism, the  relation  of  master  and  slave  might  be  expected  to  be 
permanent ;  but  now  that  an  indigenous  race  of  men  has  grown  up, 
speaking  our  own  language,  and  instructed  in  our  religion,  all  the 
more  harsh  rights  of  the  owner,  and  the  blind  submission  of  the 
slave,  will  inevitably,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote,  come  to 
an  end.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  his  Majesty's  go^ 
vemment  have  endeavoured  to  make  timely  preparation  for  a 
change,  which  they  believe  could  not  be  made  abruptly  without 
desolation  and  general  ruin ;  and  the  calamity  which  we  have  at 
present  to  deplore  is  but  an  additional  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
acting  on  so  delicate  a  subject  with  this  provident  foresight,  and  of 
repressing  those  unhappy  heats  and  prejudices  which  have  so  long 
obstructed  the  advance  of  the  indispensable  improvements,  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  state  of  slavery. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion may  in  some  instances  have  been  undertaken  by  men  ill  qualified 
for  so  arduous  a  task;  and  I  am  even  ready,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
to  adopt  the  improbable  supposition  that  the  pure  truths  of  Christi- 
anity may  occasionally  have  been  adulterated  by  instructions  of  a 
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instrument  constantly  in  his  hahd^  with  which  he 
is  empowered  to  inflict^  at   his   own  discretion^  a 

seditioas  nature.  Assume  all  this  to  be  the  case,  and  what  is  tHe 
proper  inference  ?  Not,  assuredly,  that  the  slaves  be  left  to  their 
nadve  superstitions  and  idolatry,  but  that  renewed  exertions  should 
be  unremittingly  made  to  diffiise  amongst  them  more  just  apprehen* 
sions  of  religion,  and  clearer  views  of  those  moral  obligations,  to 
the  ^iforcement  of  which  all  christian  instruction  should  be  sub- 
servient. Guided  by  these  considerations,  the  government  of  this 
country  proposed,  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  sanctioned,, 
the  ^ilargement  of  the  church  establishment  in  the  West  Indies  on 
a  liberal  basis ;  and,  in  times  of  no  common  financial  difficulties^ 
^at  charge  has  been  cheerAiUy  sustained  by  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom. Under  the  influence  of  the  same  views  many  individuals 
owning  property  in  Jamaica  have  subjected  themselves  to  a  large 
annual  expenditure,  to  afford  religious  instruction  to  their  slaves  by 
<jlefgymen  of  the  established  chvurch,  and,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  all 
praise,  have  even  undertaken  the  entire  charge  of  missions  to  their 
own  estates.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  religious  societies  connected 
with  the  church  of  England  have  devoted  much  of  their  fimds,  and 
directed  the  labours  of  many  of  their  Missionaries,  to  the  same  field 
ojf  exertion ;  and  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  by  adapting 
her  discipline  to  this  new  and  peculiar  state  of  society,  and  by  in- 
culcating among  the  slaves  those  sound  views  of  christian  truth 
and  practice  which  she  habitually  recognizes,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, will  confer  upon  our  West  India  Colonies  the  inestimable  be- 
nefit of  such  religious  instruction  as  may  at  once  satisfy  the  zeal  of 
the  most  devout,  and  the  scruples  of  the  most  cautious  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  conversion  of  slaves. 

»  **  It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  a  misconception  of  religious  truth, 
but  to  the  direct  instigation  of  some  of  the  Missionaries  that  the  re- 
cent insurrection  is  ascribed  in  some  of  the  documents  which  your 
lordship  has  transmitted.  I  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction 
the  efforts  which  you  so  judiciously  made  to  guard  the  persons  to 
;whonl  it  would  belong  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the  Missionaries, 
against  the  influence  of  religious  prejudices;  and  I  trust  that  the 
'caution  which  you  Jiave  given  will  effectually  prevent  the  manifes- 
tation of  any  intemperate  or  hostile  spirit  towards  them  in  any  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  proceedings.     I  most  disdnqtly  avow  my  con- 
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certain  number  of  lashes  on  thdr  backs,  with  no 
exception   whatever  in  &yoin:  of  the  softer  sex. 

Ticdon  that  the  improbalnlity  of  the  chaige  is  so  extreme,  tiiat 
nothing  short  of  the  most  irresistible  evidence  oonld  indace  a  helief 
of  it.  The  Missionaries  who  engage  in  the  office,  of  cownertipg  the 
slaves  in  our  colonies  cannot,  with  charity,  or  in  justice,  be  supposed 
to  be  actuated  by  any  views  of  secular  ambition  or  personal  ad- 
vantage. They  devote  themselves  to  an  obacore,  and  arduous,  and 
ill-requited  service  :  they  are  well  apprized  tiiat  dkttruat  and 
jealousy  will  attend  thcQi,  and  that  the  path  they  have  dhosm  kadi 
neither  to  wealth  nor  reputation.  If,  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of 
other  men,  motives  less  exclusively  sacred  than  those  whidi  aie 
avowed  may  exercise  some  influence  on  their  mind%  it  were  ixia- 
tional  either  to  feel  surprise  or  to  cherish  suspicion  on  ihfit  account. 
The  great  ruling  motive  must,  in  general,  be  that  which  is  professed, 
since,  in  general,  there  is  no  other  advantage  to  be  obtained  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the  diffusion  <^  Christi- 
anity throughout  the  world.  To  suppose  men  whQ.  act  habitually 
on  such  a  principle,  either  so  insensible  to  the  restraintu  id  con- 
science, or  so  perverted  in  their  estimate  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to 
foment  insurrection  and  civil  war  for  the  subversion  of  slavery,  or 
to  believe  them  insensible  to  the  extreme  danger  and  soffexing  in 
which,  by  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise,  they  must  involve  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  contest  was  to  be  undertaken,  would  argue 
rather  a  heated  and  prejudiced  mind,  than  a  discerning  judgment 
and  a  correct  acquaintance  with  human  character.  When,  therefore, 
I  consider  that  no  motive  can  be  rationally  assigned  which  should 
have  induced  the  Missionaries  to  embark  in  so  guilty  and  desperate 
an  undertaking,  I  cannot  but  earnestly  trust,  that  the  trial  of  any 
of  their  number,  who  may  be  charged  with  a  participation  in  this 
rebellion,  may  have  been  postponed  until  comparative  tranquillity 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  first  panic,  and  that  such  trials  may 
have  been  conducted  not  before  a  military  tribunal,  but  with  all 
the  regular  forms  of  law.  Should  any  such  Missionary  have  been 
convicted,  and  he  awaiting  the  execution  of  his  sentence  on  the  ar- 
rival of  this  despatch,  your  lordship  will  not  permit  that  sentence 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  can  be 
known." 

The  entire  despatch  from  which  the  above  is  quoted,  may  be  seen 
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Duiing  th^Mfour  im  five  vmnthik  of  their  iharYest 
tbey  are'  compelled  to  protect  theur  labour  Hirough 
h^  th^  nighty  o^  through  the  whole  of  each 
alt(?ji3iate,  night.  They  are  eYery  moment  U^Ie 
tb^removedi  at  the  will  of  then:  tn»^rs»  to 
the;  rembtfest  parts  of  the  island^  or  to  be  trans- 
ported^ iutpotbeT,  islands.  .  The  ties  of  ik^ndred  jare 
Yk>lently  torn  asunder^  end  the  mother  and;  chil-* 
dten  bfleh  asidgned  to  different  pturchiai^ers,  land 
^ep^te^  tp  distant  parts.  The  ordinance  of  mar-* 
riag&)is! scarcely  known  among  them;  while  the 
tobfSt'  liritestradtted  licentiousness  and  profligacy  of 
inann^.  as  .well  in  their  intercourse  wjth  each  other 
as  with  fth^  whites,  is  indulged  and  i^nporo^ed. , 
■  •The'  praKJtice  of  emandipation;  i(«rhich- 'has  long 
prevailed  td  a'  gr^at  extent,  and  beefii' foltoWed  by 
thp  ,I^3ppiestij^ctsjin  the  old  Spa;i>isl^,<;Ql9i?ieSi»  is 
di3CDtiiit^ivane^  by  the  laws  of  our  coloniei^^  and 
lokd^tt  With  snfch  heavy  fines  in  sottifeof  theih  as 
fdj^^  I ,  .tiwe!  4e|5iigH  of 

sttchiireguhitionsiS'  unquestionably  to  <  confer,  per- 
i^tbitif'''6t<  the  present  system,  and  ixtifif^Sh  m 
fii^^l^reas^  negroes  the  faincept  1]^  the 

;,:f>pjoyi»ept  of  ^eedom.  _     ,     ,  , 

vj'iNothing  was  wanting  to  complete  theinisety^  of 
sit^  a:  std.tei  except  to  attach  absolute  iitipuiiity  to 
the  atrocities  :yvhich  the  whmited  i  wbjpPtioft  of  ^t^e 
^eeki  to  the  strong  is  sure  to  produce  $  i  and*  this  is 
anipty  ptdyided  fol;  by  that  rfegdlAtidri' universdly 

in  the  "Jamaica  Courant,"  of  May  13,  or  "The  Times,"  of 
Jraie'22.-»-ED. 
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adopted  in  our  colonies^'  which  excludes  the  tiesti-. 
mony  of  a  negro  against  a  white  inhabitant;  in 
consequence  of  this,  law^  the  vilest  misoreant  nojF 
inflict  whatever  cruelties  he  pleases  oh  the  wretdied 
blacks,  providing  he  takes  care  that  no  white  person 
be  present.  There  are  laws,  it  is  true,  which  consti? 
tute  the  murder  of  a  negro  a  capital  offence,  and  whicfa 
limit  the  measure  of  his  punishment;  but,  as  if  idr 
the  very  purpose  of  rendering  them  nugatory  .and 
ridiculous,  conviction  is  made  to  depend  on  a  dr* 
cumstance  attending  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  wluch 
it  is  most  easy  to  exclude.  Thus,  in  opposition  ta 
the  genius  of  all  enlightened  legislation,  the  greatest 
facilities  are  presented  to  oppression — ^the  greiatest 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  detection^ — and, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  the  voice 
of  truth  is  silenced,  evidence  suppressed,  the  clahns 
of  justice  studiously  defeated,  and  the  redress  of  the 
most  atrocious  injuries  rendered  next  to  impossible. 

There  is  another  particular  in  the  state  of  the 
laws  respecting  negroes  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  the  obvious  dictate  of 
justice,  and  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states,  that, 
till  guilt  is  proved,  innocence  shall  be  presumed; 
and  that  the  onus  probandi,  the  obligation  of  addu- 
cing evidence,  shall  rest  with  the  accuser  in  the  first 
instance.  In  the  West  India  islands  the  reverse  of 
this  is  established,  and  every  negro,  or  man  (rf 
colour,  though  free,  is  presumed  to  be  a  slave,  and 
liable  to  be  treated  as  such,  unless  he  can  furnish 
documentary  evidence  of  his  freedom.      It  is  en- 
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acted  that  the  presumption  shall  always  be  taken 
against  lam :  sa  that  if  he  loses  his  certificate  of 
&eedom^  or  it  is  stolen  from  him,  it  is  at  the  option 
t^any  person  to  claim  him>  and  xeplunge  him  into 
the  horrors- of  slavery,  :By  this  means  many  are 
daily  deprived  of  their  freedom ;  and  the  danger  of 
incurring  that  calamity  is  daily  suspended. over  the 
heads  of  the  innocent.  :    • 

It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  the  cruelty  of  thii^ 
system,  that  its  unhappy  victims  have  not  been 
exposed  to  it  as  the  punishment  of  crime,  but  by 
the  violence  of  ruffians,  who,  having  traversed  the 
ocean  in  quest  of  human  prey,  fcwcibly  tore  them 
from  their  native  shores,  and  the  embraces  of  their 
dearest  relatives,  in  order  to  expose  them  tb  sale 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the. globe.  The  forms  of 
judicial  inquiry,  the  examination  of  witnesses,  the 
rproof  of  guilt,  and  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  were 
not  the  precursors  of  -this  mpst  dire  calamity ; 
4t  was  the  assault  of  brutal  violence  on  helpless 
Weakness  and  unsuspecting  innocence— it  was  the 
grasp. of  the  marauder  and  the  assassin,  hurrymg 
^  his  victims,  amidst  shrieks  of  ho^or  Jd^ 
piercing,  accents  of  despair,  which  prepared  these 
scenes  of  woe.  These,  *  and  the  descendants'  of 
•tibese^  are  the  persons  who  compose  the  black 
poptdation  of  our  islands.  Their  number  is  coim- 
puted  .at  present  at  800,000 ;  and  if  we  direct  our 
^ew  to  that  portion  of  the  British  dominions,  we 
behold  the  shocking  Spectacle  of  nearly  a  miUioti  of 
«ur  :fellow-subjects,  with  no  other  imputation  than 
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that  of  a  darker  skini  doomed  to«  conditioii  jwhicb, 
were  it  assigned  as. the  pumshm(iQ4  oC  t^efgr^iMyrst 
guilt,  would  be  accused  of  immoderatf^.  ^^y^^rity. 
We  behold  these  children  of  nalure>  in:  >tibe4tu^ 
pose:  chiefly  of  suj^lying  uswitb  ihe^^  joigiredmtk 
which  sweetens  <our  repauitg*  ^tmmp^lhd\  hj  mm, 
who^  ceM  .ikbvmAYts,  christianfij,  to  t&xlmust  Ao  its 
dregs  a  more  bitter  cup  than  is  usuAllyuaUiotltod  to 
the  greatest  adepts  in  crimeu 

If  is  confidently  asserted  by  advocalk6»t  of  stoveiy, 
that  th^  situation  of  the  negroes  j  in  iwr  .i^li^ 
is  preferable  to  that  of  the  labourii]g;!^lttE|(ies>  in 
England*  -But  the  Msehoodjof jthisa^ertion^  is 
sufficiently /proved  by  tibe  mmieroBUS  t^jopemont^ 
which  take  place  there:*  on  referting  to  a 'Tory 
recent  Jamaica  paper>  we  observe  »  list  j  of  more 
than  a  hundred  runaway  slaves ;  so  that>  ^udmitliiig 
this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  usuallyj  odours, 
the  number  of  slaves  who  attempt  to  ^escape'ifrom 
their  masters  in  one  island  only,  amounts  t  annu- 
ally to  five  or  six  thousand.  It  appears  that  the 
fer  greater  part  were  branded,  many  of  tiiem'  in 
different  parts  of  the  body, :  and  not  a  few^  are 
designated  by  their  wounds  and  sores,  the  ^fieots 
of  immoderate  punishment.  A  mom^at's  refledtidn 
must  convince  us,  that  the  condition  must  be-in- 
tolerable  from  which  such  numbers  daily  attempt  their 
escape,  at  the  hazard  of  tortures  and  of  death. 

We  are  in  possession  of  a  religion,  the  communi- 
cation of  which  would  aflford  some  compensation 
for  the  injuries  we  have  inflicted,  and  let  in  a  ray 
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of  hope  cm  the  benighted  mind.  To  say  that  no 
efifectual  provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
is  to  assert  the  smallest  part  c^  the  truth.  The 
religiouts  instruction  of  the  negroes  has'  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  sixch-  regulations  introduced, 
as  renders  it  nearly  impracticable^,  i  The  attempts 
of  this  sort '  ^ich  have  been  made,  have  not  re- 
sulted from  -  any  legislative  enactment,  but  merely 
from  the  zeal  of  priv^U:e  individuais,  -ei^eBed  fiar 
l^e  tlk>^  part  to  the  utmost  of^sition  and  ob* 
hf^y;  n<jir  will  it  admit  of  a  doubt»  thaty  but  for 
the  seai^dnable  interference  of  the  govtemment  at 
home;  iB&  rsucli  i  proceedings  woqM  loikg  since  have 
been  ssippressed.  The  colonial  legislatmi^eS'  have 
di^layed:  nearly  as  much  aversion  to  the  religious 
instruction,  of  the  slaves,  as  to  .  the  extension  >  of 
their ^  ^vil  immunities;  and,  j«idging  from  their 
conduct,  we  shouM  be  tempted  to  infer,  they  w^e 
nor  less, tcarefril  to  exclude  them  from  Hie  hope  of 
faeajven,  than  from  happiness  on  earth. 

i^It  Would  be  natural  to  su{^ose,  such  a  system 
could,  have  few  charms  for  the  <*spectfttoF,'itfaat  the 
presence  lof  such  amass  c£  degradation  fmd  mkery 
irotild  be  a  source  of  continual :  annoyancCj.  i  and 
that  no  exertion  would  be  spared,  by  those  who 
hiave^  it  most  in  their  power^  to  diminish  its  pres- 
sure, and;  lighten  itii  horrors.  On  the  contrary, 
the  West  India  planters  viei*  it  with  the  utmost 
complacency:  in  their  eyes  it  seemcj  to  be  a  most 
finished' and  exquisite  specimen  of  social  order,  a 
masterpiece  of  policy,  the  most  precious  legacy 
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bequeathed  them  by  their  ancestors^  which  they 
are  bound  to  raaintain  inviolate  in  every  part,  to 
defend. at  the  greatest  risk,  and  to  transmit  unim- 
paired to  future  generations.  They  anticipate  with 
the  utmost  confidence  the  pel^etiial  duration  of 
the  system,  and  reprobate  every  measure  which 
has  the  remotest  tendency  to  endanger  its  exis- 
tence, as  the  offspring  of  indescribable  folly  and 
wickedness^  To  such  a  degree  are  their  moral 
perceptions  vitiated,  that  they  really  believe  they 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
to  trample  on  the  image  of  their  Miaker,  to  erase 
his  superscription,  and  to  treat  that  portipn  of 
their  species  which  fortune  bias  subjected  to  their 
power,  as  mere  beasts  of  burden,  divested  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  humanity.  In  this  in- 
stance, impious  speculations  have  been  resorted 
to  in  palliation  of  practical  enormities ;  nor  have 
there  been  wanting  those  who  avow  their  per- 
suasion that,  the  negro  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
oran  outang,  than  to  the  human  kind. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  state  of  slavery  is  in  its 
operation  as  mischievous  to  the  master  as  to  the 
slave.  If  its  effects  on  the  latter  are  more  visible 
in  his  corporeal  structure,  in  his  debased  physi- 
ognomy, his  dejected  countenance,  his  lacerated 
skin,  and  not  unfrequently  in  his  ^'wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores;"  its  effects  on  the 
toind  of  the  former  are  not  less  perceivable,  in  the 
most  inveterate  prejudice,  a  pride  which  spurns 
the  restraints  of  justice,  a  violence  which   is  deaf 
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to  the  dictates  of  compassion— in  a  word,  in  n 
capricious  and  uncontrollable  self-will,  which  layiai 
waste  all  the  finer  sensibihties  of  the  soul,  and 
renders  its  possessor  too  often  a  rebel  to  his  God, 
a  torment  to  himself,  and  a  terror  to  his  fellow-* 
creatures. 

Sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  aboli-^ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade,*  and  during  this  period 
few  or  none  of  those  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  were  ex- 
pected to  result  from  that  measure.  At  that  time 
it  was  generally  contended,  that  as  the  planters 
would  be  necessitated  thenceforth  to  keep  up  thef 
number  of  their  slaves,  without  the  aid  of  fresh 
importations,  this  itself  would  draw  after  it  such 
an  amelioration  in  the  management  of  them,  as 
would  ensure  the  happiest  results,  without  legisla-^ 
tive  interference.  *  The  interest  of  the  proprietors, 
it  was  supposed,  would  so  obviously  coincide  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  as  to  give  these  the  force 
of  law.  It  is  too  manifest,  however,  from  the 
event,  that  in  forming  this  conclusion  we  did  not 
take  sufficiently  into  account  the  short-sightednes^ 
of  rapacity^  the  force  of  habit,  the  contagion  of 
example,  and  the  incurable  propensity  of  human 
nature  to  abuse  absolute  power  in  whatever  hands 
it  is  placed.  The  enormities  which  formerly  cha;* 
racterized  the  slave  system,  have  suffered  little  ot 
no  abatement ;  all  its  most  odious  peculiarities  are 

V 

•  The  resolution  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  passed  in  June,  1806. — Ed. 
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retained,  while,  by  tlie  just  retribution  ^  of  Pny' 
vidence,  the  planters  are  reduced  to  ike  utmost 
embarrassment  and  distress*  ■■     ■    'e   \. 

After  witnessing  such  an  obstinate  adherence 
to  a  system,  equally  injurious  to  the  negroes  and 
to  themselves — after  every  suggestion  of  improve? 
ment  has  been  indignantly  rejected,  and  not  a 
single  effort  made  in  behalf  of  the  slave  popuhn 
tion,  if  we  except  a  few  verbal  enactments,  pneused 
with  no  other  view,  it  is  evident  fix>m  the  eventi 
than  to  elude  inquiry  and  silence  complaint — ii 
would  be  more  than  vain,  it  would  be  foolish  afid 
preposterous,  to  look  for  any  substantial  redress 
from  colonial  legislators.  They  are  the  aggressorsj; 
they  are  the  authors  of  the  evils  we  complain-  of; 
and  how  can  it  be  expected  they  should  legislate 
against  themselves?  To  leave  the  slaves  in. tfieir 
hands,  what  is  it  less  than  to  recommend  the  lamb 
to  the  protection  of  the  wolf  ? 

Slavery,  considered  as  a  perpetual  state,  is  as 
incapable  of  vindication  as  the  trade  in  slaves: 
they  are  integral  parts  of  the  same  system,  and,  in 
point  of  moral  estimate,  must  stand  or  fall  together* 
If  it  be  unjust  to  sell  men  into  slavery,  who  are 
guilty  of  no  crime,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  retain 
them  in  that  state  ;  the  last  act  of  injustice  s 
but  the  sequel  and  completion  of  the  first.  If  the 
natives  of  Africa  were  originally  despoiled  of  their 
freedom  by  rapine  and  violence,  no  man  is  entitled 
to  avail  himself  of  the  condition  to  which  they  are 
reduced,   by   compelling   them   to   labour  for  his 
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benefit ;  nor  is  it  less  evident,  that  they  could  not 
possU)ly  transmit  the  forfeiture  to  their  children  of 
those  rights  which  they  never  forfeited  for  thetn- 
selvesi  i'Thus  it  appears,  that  the  claims  of  the 
[banters  to  hold  their  negroes  in  perpetual  bon- 
dage^ i^^s:  vitiated  in  its  origin ;  sa^^  having  com^ 
ntenieed  innan  act  of  injustice,  can  never  acquire 
thdiBfuictioni  of  right.  ^' 

Bist'hete  wdatre  most  anxious  to  guard  against 
tfafe  'imsrqiresentation'  of  our  sentiments  C6n« 
vihcedi  (as  .we  are  that  negro  slavery  is  most 
iniqaitisus  in  its  origin,  most  mischievous'  iti  its 
efS^otsyand' diametricalty  o{^oi^te  to  the ^ genius j of 
chnistiaiiit^  and  >  of  the  British  Gonsltitu4;k»i,  we 
ar^^y^t'fyt^iram  proposing  a  sudden  revolution. 
Uili'torpil  I  l9xp^enee  shews,  that  in  the*  body 
pG3itit,!nO'^'ks^^than  in  the  natural,  inveteirate  dis-» 
e^ses  adtiut  onlyof  a  slow  and  gradual  ciire;  and 
we  should  deprecate  an  immediate  lemanoipation 
ahnost  as  much  as  the  planters  themselvesy  from 
a  &U  ^  coDviotioii  that  the  debasing  dperatiori  of 
slavdry. :long>continfued,  disqualifies  its  subjects  fox^ 
peiibiming  the  functions,  and  enjoying  the  irnmu^ 
nides  <>f  a  free  bitken.  f 

Our  object  ii,  in  the  first  place,  to  produce  such 
an  ami^tioiraition  of  their  treatment,  as  shall  soften 
thei  irij^ur  ^  itbeir  bondage ;  and,  in  the  next^  that 
provision  for  their  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
wWtrh,  by  developing  their  faculties^and  improving 
their  daiaractelr,  may  ultimately  qualify  them  for 
the^posfeessiori  of  the  freedom,  of  which  they  have 
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been  cruelly  deprived.  With  this  view*  we  widi 
to  see  the  competency  of  tiegro  evidence  estabt 
lished^  as  the  only  efficient  check  to  wanton 
barbarity ;  the  employment  of  rewards^  as  well  as 
punishments ;  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  in  the 
principles  of  the .  christian  religion  ;  the  unintei^ 
rupted  enjoyment  of  the  sabbath;  the  institution: 
of  marriage^  and  the  inviolability  of  its  rights  firmly 
established;  the  exclusion  of  the  cart-whip  fix)m 
the  field  of  labour ;  together  with  the  repeal  of 
that  abominable  law^  which  renders  them  liable 
to  be  sold  in  execution  for  the  payment  of  theij! 
master's  debts.  If^  in  addition  to  these  most 
wholesome  regulations,  facilities  were  a:fforded  for 
the  purchase  of  their  fireedom,  similar  to  those, 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  old  Spanish  colo- 
nies, with  the  happiest  ejffect,  freedoms  would  be 
gradually  obtained,  in  such  proportion  and  in  such 
numbers  only  as  would  perfectly  consist  vidth  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.  Thus 
a  race  of  freemen,  fitted  by  their  constitution  and» 
their  habits  for  the  employments  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, united  with  us  by  civil  and  religious  ties, 
would  rise  up  in  the  room  of  the  present  v^retched 
victims  of  oppression ;  a  race,  that  having  a  country 
to  preserve,  and  rights  to  defend,  would,  be  a. 
source  of  national  strength,  instead  of  inspiring 
terror  and  distrust. 

The  superiority  of  free  labour,  in  point  of  emo- 
lument, to  the  labour  of  slaves,  having  been  de- 
monstrated by  such  an  ample  induction  of  facts 
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that  it  may  be  safely  claissed  with  the  most  estab* 
li^hed  maxims  of  political  economy,  the  practice 
of  gradual  emancipation  would  be  of  essential 
benefit  to  the  planters,  and  greatly  augment  the 
value  of  our  West  India  possessions.  Indeed, 
there  cannot  be  a  more  cogent  proof  of  the  folly 
of  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  present  system; 
than  the  acknowledged  inability  to  sustain  a  com- 
petition with  the  growers  of  sugar  in  the  East 
Indies.  In  order  to  raise  the  price  of  East  India 
produce,  so  as  to  enable  the  planter  in  the.  West 
to  keep  the  market,  an  extra  duty  is  imposed  to 
a  large  amount,  and  the  people  of  England  are 
obliged  to  pay  upwards  of  two  milKons  a  year 
more  for  that  article  than  would  be  necessary  if 
a  fetir  competition  were  allowed ;  in  other  words, 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  assessed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  two  millions  annually; 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  maintain  the  slave 
system  in  thie  West  Indies ;  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  precepts  of  religion, 
and  the  principles  of  poUtical  economy  and  im- 
partial justice,  we  contribute  more  to  perpetuate 
our  own  disgrace,  than  it  would  be  deemed  pru- 
dent to  bestow  in  the  purchase  of  the  greatest 
blessing.  All  our  plans  of  domestic  improvement, 
joined  to  all  the  eflTorts  which  we  make  for  the 
diffusion  of  rehgion  and  virtue  in  foreign  nations. 
Our  schools,  our  Bible  societies,  and  our  missioiis, 
justly  considered  as  the  pecuKar  glory  of  the  age, 
cost  us  at  mere'  scantling,  compared  to  what  is 
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annually  devoted  to  that  very  pious  and  b^ie^ 
volent  object^  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies; — we  throw  mites  into  the  treastuy 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  heap  ingots  on  the  altar 
of  Moloch. 

And  why,  it  is  natural  to  ask>  why  is  it  neees^ 
sary  to  load  the  importation  of  sugar  from  the 
East  Indies  with  such  heavy  duties,  in  order  tb 
enable  the  growers  of  the  same  article  in  an  oppo^ 
site  quarter  of  the  globe,  at  not  one^third  the  difrr 
tance,  to  sustain  a  competition?  Purely  becausl^ 
the  East  India  sugar  is  produced  by  the  laboter  of 
freemen,  the  West  India  by  the  labour  of  slaves* 
The  industry  of  the  former  is  animated  by  hope^ 
that  of  the  latter  depressed  by  despair ;  one  tf 
sustained  by  the  energies  of  nature,  the  othef 
extorted  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  lash  5 
the  former  labour  for  themselves,  the  latter  for 
their  masters ;  and  such  is  the  distinction  between 
these  two  species  of  industry,  that  it  more  than 
annihilates  the  local  difference  between  three  or 
four,  and  twelve  thousand  miles.  Surely  the  good 
sense  of  the  nation  will  at  last  awake  to  a  per* 
ception  of  this  flagrant  enormity,  and  express  its 
impatience  at  the  ignominy  and  injustice  of  such 
an  assessment,  in  that  firm  and  constitutional  tone 
which  the  legislature  will  not  despise. 

Let  us  not  be  discouraged  if,  in  this  great  enter- 
prise, our  attempts  are  not  immediately  crowned 
with  success.  The  slave-trade,  be  it  remembered, 
was  long   upheld    by  a    combination    of   private 
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interests,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of 
reason,  humanity,  and  religion ;  but  it  fell  at  last. 
Such,  unquestionably,  will  be  the  fate  of  slavery. 
It  may^  like  its  twin  brother,  be  supported  for  a 
time,  by  that  grand  obstruction  to  all  eblightened 
l^islation,  the  opposition  of  interested  individuals, 
who  may  obscure  truth  by  sophistry,  and  intimi-^ 
date  .justice  by  a  formidable  array  of  influence; 
but  it  is  one  of .  the  felicities  of  a  free  coimtry  that 
nothing  can  be  permanent  which  will  not  sustain 
the  ordeal  of  inquiry  and  the  shock  of  discussion. 
;  We  indulge  a  hope,  though  the  measures  of 
administration  during  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment fell  far  short  of  our  wishes,  that  it  was  from 
a  want  of  resolution,  more  than  of  good  intention ; 
that  they  have  formed  on  the  whole  a  correct  view 
of  the  subject,  and  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to 
receive  that  support  from  the  expression  of  the 
publfo  mind,  which  a  combination  of  private  in- 
terests renders  necessary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  as 
we  are  always  answerable  for  the  evils  which  it  is 
in  our  power  to  prevent,  and  some  of.  the  greatest 
disorders  in  society  have  been  corrected  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  public,  through  its  constitutional 
ol^ans,  we  cannot  continue*  passive  spectators  of  a 
^stem,  which  inflicts  interminable  degradation  and 
misery  on  eight  hundred  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
si^)|ects,  without  deeply  partaking  of  its  guilt. 

The  scene  of  their  suffering  is  distant  indeed, 
but  not  so  remote  as  to  exempt  them  from  the 
operation  of  our  laws;  they  form  an  integral  part 
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of  the  British  dominions,  and  woe  to  that  nation' 
which  extends  its  power  to  those  from  whom  it 
withholds  its  justice!  That  distance^  which  did 
not  secure  them  from  spoliation  and  captivity 
while  in  Africa,  should  not  be  allowed  for  a  mo- 
ment to  intercept  our  attention  to  their  welfere 
and  commiseration  of  their  sufferings,  now:  that 
they  are  transported  to  the  West  Indies.  Through 
the  aid  of  the  public  voice,  the  government  of  the 
day  carried  triumphantly  in  1806  the  great  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Let  us  endea- 
vour, by  a  simultaneous  movement,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  present  administration,  if,  as  we 
hope,  they  are  well  disposed,  to  stimulate  them 
if  they  are  sluggish,  and  to  propel  tliem  at  all 
events  in  the  right  direction,  by  such  a  firm  and 
unanimous  display  of  the  public  sentiment  and 
feeling  on  this  great  occasion,  as  no  free  govern- 
ment will  think  it  proper  to  neglect ;  that  we  may, 
though  late,  make  some  reparation  for  the  accu- 
mulated injuries  of  ages  that  are  past,  and  signalize 
our  connexion  with  Africa  by  other  characters  than 
those  of  rapine,  violence,  and  blood. 

We  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  govern- 
ment will  suffer  the  extraordinary  conduct  recently 
displayed  by  the  local  authorities  of  Jamaica,  to 
have  any  influence  in  preventing  its  adoption  of 
such  measures  for  the  amelioration  of  the  present 
system,  as  justice  and  humanity  may  dictate.  To 
be  bearded  and  insulted  by  persons  in  their  situa- 
tion  would  be  mortifying  enough,  if  the  ridicule 
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attached  to  their  proceedings  did  not  interfere 
with  more  serious  emotions.  To  say  that  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  West  India 
islands  would  be  scarcely  correct,  for  we  have 
much  to  fear ;  but  it  is  not  from  their  strength,  but 
their  weakness,  which  is  such,  that,  were  we  to 
withdraw  our  support,  they  would  fall,  like  ripe 
fruit,  into  the  lap  of  the  first  invader.  They  are 
so  much  accustomed,  it  seems,  to  proceed  by  the 
method  of  intimidation,  as  to  forget  their  absolute 
dependence  on  Great  Britain  for  protection,  as 
well  from  domestic  as  from  foreign  dangers ;  nor 
could  we  wish  them  a  more  cruel  revenge,  than 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  resources.  If,  by 
adopting  such  regulations  as  the  humanity  and 
wisdom  of  parliament  shall  prescribe,  they  can 
make  it  clearly  appear  that  their  pecuniary  inte- 
rests are  affected,  (which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be 
impossible,)  let  them  by  all  means  receive  a  suit- 
able compensation ;  but  let  us  be  permitted,  at  the 
same,  time,  to  express  our  hope  that  government 
will  not  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  the  growl- 
ing of  a  tiger,  which  refiises  to  quit  its  prey. 

The  interference,  then,  of  an  enhghtened  public, 
to  circulate  information,  to  strengthen  the  hands 
and  second  the  movements  of  government,  in  this 
most  just  enterprise,  is  imperiously  demanded. 
We  cannot  sit  still,  year  after  year,  silent  spec- 
tators of  the  most  enormous  oppression  exercised 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions,  without 
partaking  of  its  guilt.     We  cannot  remain  silent 
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and  inactive,  without  forgetting  who  we  are,  and 
what  we  have  done ;  that  we  are  the  country 
which,  after  a  tedious  struggle  with  a  host  of  pre- 
judices arrayed  in  support  of  opulent  oppression, 
have  overthrown  the  slave-trade,  torn  it  up  by 
the  roots,  and  branded  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations 
the  sale  of  human  flesh,  as  the  most  atrocious  of 
social  crimes.  We  must  forget  that  we  are  the 
countrymen  of  Granville  Sharp,  who,  by  incre- 
dible exertions,  succeeded  at  length  in  purifying 
the  British  soil  from  this  its  foulest  pollution, 
and  rendered  it  for  ever  impossible  for  a  slave  to 
breathe  its  air.  We  must  sever  ourselves  from  all 
alliance  of  spirit  with  a  Wilberforce  and  9.  Clark- 
son,  who  looked  forward  to  the  final  emancipation 
of  the  negro  race  as  the  consummation  of  their 
labours,  and  were  sustained  in  their  arduous  con- 
test, by  the  joy  which  that  prospect  inspired. 
We  must  lose  sight  of  still  more  awfiil  consider- 
ations, and  forget  our  great  Original,  "who  hath 
formed  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  to  dweU 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 


FRAGMENTS. 


DEFENCE    OF   VILLAGE    PREACHING, 


HINTS  ON  TOLERATION, 


THE    RIGHT   OF   WORSHIP,   &c. 


[Written  in  1801, 1802,  and  1811.] 
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The  disquisition,  of  which  the  interesting  Fragments  now 
presented  to  the  public  are  alone  preserved,  was  commenced 
in  1801.  About  that  time  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  advanced 
the  opinion,  in  various  charges  and  sermons,  (extracts  from 
one  of  which  are  subjoined  in  a  note,)''^  that  the  dissenters 

-*  Extracts  from  Bishop  Horslej's  Charge,  published  in  1800. 
After  obseryin^  that  the  laitj  of  England  have  as  little  relish  for 
Socinianism  as  for  Atheism,  and  that  they  think  much  alike  of  him  who 
openly  disowns  the  Son,  and  of  him  who  denies  the  Father ;  insomuch 
that  the  advocates  of  this  blasphemy  haye  preached  themselves  out  of 
all  credit  with  the  people,  he  proceeds  as  foUows : — 

'*  Still  the  operations  of  the  enemy  are  going  on ;  still  going  on  by 
stratagem.  The  stratagem  still  a  pretence  of  Refoimation.  But  the 
Reformation  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  before  attempted.  Instead  of 
divesting  religion  of  its  mysteries,  and  reducing  it  to  a  mere  philosophy 
in  speculation,  and  a  mere  morality  in  practice,  the  plan  is  now  to  affect 
a  gpreat  zeal  for  orthodoxy ;  to  make  great  pretensions  to  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence ;  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  people  from  the  established  clergy,  by  representing  them  as  sordid 
worldlings ;  without  any  concern  about  the  souls  of  men ;  indifferent  to 
the  religion  which  they  ought  to  teach,  and  to  which  the  laity  are 
attached,  and  destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God .  In  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom conventicles  have  been  opened  in  gpreat  numbers,  and  congregations 
formed  of  one  knows  not  what  denomination.  The  pastor  is  often,  in 
appearance  at  least,  an  illiterate  peasant  or  mechanic.  The  congregfation 
is  visited  occasionally  by  preachers  ft'om  a  distance.  Sunday  schools  are 
opened  in  connexion  with  these  conventicles.  There  is  much  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  expenses  of  these  schools  and  conventicles  are  defrayed 
by  associations  formefi  in  different  places.  For  the  preachers  and  school- 
masters are  observed  to  engage  in  expenses  for  the  support  and  advance- 
ment of  their  institutions,  to  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances, 
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and  methodists,  in  their  attempts  to  introduce  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  villages  where  the  eTangelical  doctrines  were 
not  taught  in  the  established  church,  were  actuated  by  what 
were  then  termed  ^^Jacobinical"  motives,  and  by  a  desire  to 

their  own  means  must  be  altogether  inadequate.  The  poor  are  eyen 
bribed,  by  small  pecuniary  gifts  from  time  to  time,  to  send  their  children 
to  these  schools  of  they  know  not  what,  rather  than  to  those  connected 
with  the  established  church,  in  which  they  would  be  bred  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion  and  loyalty.  It  is  veiy  remarkable  that  these  new 
congregations  of  nondescripts  have  been  mostly  formed  since  the  Jaoebins 
have  been  laid  under  the.  restraints  of  those  tw9  most  jsalstary  statutes 
commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the  Sedition,  and  Treason  pilUi  • 
circumstance  which  gives  much  ground  for  suspicion  that  sedition  fjmi 
Atheism  are  the  real  objects  of  these  institutions,  rather  than  ieligioD< 
Indeed,  in  some  places  this  is  known  to  b^  the  case.  Iq  que  topic  the 
teachers  of  all  these  congregations  agree ;  abuse  of  the  ^tablisbed  dei^, 
as  negligent  of  their  flocks,  cold  in  their  preaching,  and  destitute  of  the 
Spirit.  In  this  they  are  joined  by  persons  of  a  very  difierentcasti  whwn, 
a  candour  of  which  they,  on  their  .part,  set  but  a  poor  example,  is  un- 
willing to  suspect  of  any  ill  design ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  tbem 
of  the  imputation  of  an  indiscretion  in  their  zeal,  which,  in  its  conse-^ 
quences,  may  be  productive  of  mischief  very  remote,  I  believe,  from  their 
intention.  It  is  a  dreadful  aggravation  of  the  dangers  of  the  present  crisis 
in  this  country,  that  persons  of  real  pietj  should,  without  knowing  it,  be 
lending  their  aid  to  the  common  enemy,  and  making  themselves,  in 
effect,  accomplices  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Lord  and  against  bis 
Christ.  The  Jacobins  of  this  country,  I  very  much  fear,  are,  at  this 
moment,  making  a  tool  of  Methodism,  just  as  the  illuminees  of  Bavaria 
made  a  tool  of  free-masonry ;  while  the  real  Methodist,  like  the  real 
free-mason,  is  kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  wicked  enterprise  the 
counterfeit  has  in  hand.''    Pp.  18 — ^20. 

In  page  25,  ^c.  the  Bishop  corrects  a  misrepresentation  of  a  speeeh* 
delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gives  the  following  as  a 
faithful  statement  of  it.  "  I  said,"  says  he,  "that  schools  of  Jacobinical 
religion  and  Jacobinical  politics ;  that  is  to  say,  schools  of  Atheism  and 
disloyalty,  abound  in  this  country ; — schools  in  the  shape  and  disguise  of 
charity ;— schools  and  Sunday  schools,  in  which  the  minds  of  the  chit 
dreu  of  the  very  lowest  orders  are  enlightened ;  that  is  to  say,  taught  to 
despise  religion,  and  the  laws,  and  all  subordination. — This  I  know  to  be 
the  fact.  But,  the  proper  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the  Jacobinical 
schools,  will  be  schools  for  children  of  the  same  class  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  parochial  clergy : — Sunday  schools  therefore,  under  your 
own  inspection,  I  would  advise  you  to  encourage." — P.  26. 
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oveilliiow  (be  epii^copalian  form  of  chureh  government  This 
epinion,  repeatedly  aanounced  in  the  oracular  tone  too  often 
assumed  bj  that  learned  prelate,  obtained  an  extraordinary 
^curr«noy;  and  th^re  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  some 
strong  legislative  measures  for  the  prevention  of  these  en- 
dtoachments  (as  they  vrere  regarded)  upon  the  functions  of 
fi,  parish  minister,  would  be  adopted.  The  necessi^  of  such 
pleasures  was  urged  again  and  again,  with  the  utmost  violence 
wd  intolerance,  in  several  of  the  daily  and  other  periodical 
publications ;  so  that  considerable  apprehensions  were  natu- 
r^y  entertained  that  these  exertions  of  christian  benevo- 
lence would  be  altogether  checked,  or  greatly  restricted, 
\  lo.  such,  a  state  of  things  Mr.  Hall  commenced  this  essay ; 
l^Ut^.t^ie. puldic  ebullition  subsiding,  he  relinquished  his 
4^gn  of  publication,  and  indeed  destroyed  a  portion  of 
what  he  had  written. 

In  the  years  1810  and  1811,  the  friends  of  village  preach- 
ing by  dissenters,  and  of  Sunday  schools  under  their  super- 
intendence, were  again  alarmed  by  a  fresh  attempt  to  restrain 
their  operations,  though  not  undertaken  in  a  hostile  spirit, 
in  an  act  brought  into  parliament  by  Lord  Sidmouth.  His 
Lordship  proposed  some  new  restrictions  upon  persons  who 
wished  to  qualify  as  dissenting  teachers,  and  others,  either 
by  separate  licence,  or  by  some  other  method,  thought  to 
be  appropriate,  on  itinerant  preaching.  He  also  proposed 
to  deprive  lay-preachers  of  certain  exemptions  which  had 
hitherto  been  granted.  Against  these  measures  petitions 
were  sent  to  parliament  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
tte  bill,  being  opposed  by  Lords  Grey^  Holland^  Erskine, 
Liverpool^  Moira^  Stanhope^  by  Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  then 
^rchbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon^ 
was  lost.  May  21st,  1811,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Erskine^ 
#hich  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  The  minds  of 
those  classes  of  the  public  that  were  interested  in  the  dif- 
fusion of  evangelical  knowledge  among  the  poor,  were, 
however,  agitated  by  this  question  for  several  months.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  Mr.  Hall  determined  to  revise  and 
complete  what  he  had  formerly  begun ;  but  the  failure  of 
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Lord  Sidmouth's  plan  induced  him  again  to  lay  aside  his 
pen,  and  again  to  destroy  great  part  of  the  manuscript 
The  portions  which  escaped  destruction  have  been  found 
since  Mr.  Hall's  death.  They  want  the  advantage  of  entire 
continuity,  as  well  as  of  the  author's  finishing  touch ;  and, 
bemg  composed  at  distant  periods,  and  in  part  evidently 
rewritten,  to  suit  the  modification  of  the  general  purpose 
occasioned  by  the  later  attempts  at  restriction,  they  exhibit 
a  slight  repetition  of  sentiment.  It  has,  however,  been 
thought  right  to  preserve  the  whole  of  them;  as  they  un- 
fold, and  place  in  different  lights,  some  valuable  principles, 
of  general  application. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  on  Lord  Sidmouth's 
bill,  the  reader  may  advantageously  consult  ^^  A  Sketch 
of  the  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies  appointed 
to  protect  the  Civil  Bights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters."    ■ 
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Where   they  beheld   the  papal  power 

overturned,  they  were  ready  to  imagine  the  season 
was  approaching,  so  clearly  foretold,  when  true 
religion  should  emerge  from  the  clouds  of  super- 
stition which  environed  her  and  enlighten  the 
world.  Who  will  say  that  these  hopes  indicated 
depravity  in  the  minds  of  those  who  cherished 
them  too  fondly  ?  It  was  surely  not  very  criminal 
to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  evil 
and  the  universal  prevalence  of  justice,  peace,  and 
happiness ;  or  to  mistake  "  the  times  and  seasons 
which  the  Father  has  put  into  his  own  power." 
Good  men  were,  of  all  others,  least  likely  to  sus- 
pect that  their  hopes  would  be  blasted  by  a 
wickedness  of  which  the  world  afforded  no  ex- 
ample. But  whatever  of  this  delusion  might 
have  prevailed  heretofore,  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
public  are  completely  recovered  from  it;  nor  has 
it  had  the  smallest  influence  in  stimulating  the 
exertions  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  publi-e 
cation  to  defend. 

The  only  shadow  of  argument  on  which  Bishop 
Horsley  founds  his  accusation,  that  village  preach- 
ing has   a  political  object,   is,   that  it   has  heen 
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chiefly  prevalent  since  the  Pitt  and  GrenviDe  bills, 
as  they  are  styled,  were  passed ;  which  put  a  stop 
to  political  meetings.  Hence  he  infers  that  it  is 
only  a  new  channel  into  which  the  old  stream  is 
directed.  Here,  however,  he  is  entirely  mistab^n. 
The  true  source  of  this  increased  activity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  missions,  the  first  of  which  was 
established  some  years  before  the  Granville  bilk 
were  passed.  The  attention  of  the  religious  public 
was  strongly  excited  on  that  occasion  to  the  in^Ss^ 
pensable  necessity  of  "preaching  the  gosptff  to 
every  creature,'*  and  the  result  was  a  resolution 
to  exert  more  zealous  and  extensive  efforts'  to 
diffuse  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth  at  home 
than  had  before  been  employed.  Agreeable  to 
this,  it  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that  those  who 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  political  debates 
have  had  the  least  share  (if  they  have  had  any) 
in  promoting  these  measures ;  and  that  the  inva- 
riable effect  of  engaging  in  these  plans  has  been 
to  diminish  the  attention  bestowed  on  political 
objects.  This  indeed  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
consequence:  for  as  the  mind  is  too  limited  to 
be  very  deeply  impressed  with  more  than  one 
object  at  a  time,  a  solicitude  to  promote  the 
interests  of  piety,  must  insensibly  diminish  the 
ardour  for  every  thing  that  is  not  necessarily 
involved  in  it ;  not  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, which  such  designs  imply  and  promote,  is 
peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  violence  and 
acrimony  of  political  passions.     He  who  is  truly 
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intei|t  on  promotiog  the  eternal  happiness  of 
kind,  must  lode  on  foturity  with  so  steadgf-  an  eye, 
that:  he  is:  in  more  danger:  of  fidhag  into  indifife^* 
rence  to  the  spectacle  that  is  passing  before  him, 
than. of  suffering  himself  to  be  too  much  iniBamed 
by :  it.  He  is  .  under  more  temptation  to  desert 
his  proper  rank  in  society,  to  undervalue  the 
importance  of  worldly  activity,  and  to  let  oppor- 
tunities of  exertion  slide  through  his  hands,  than  to 
indtdge  turbulent  and  ambitious  views. 
•  tttuce  we  find,,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
heathens  made  firequent  complaints  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  christians,  but  never  accused  them  of 
turbulence ;  and  that  while  many  fled  into  deserts^ 
fixmi  austerity  and  devotion,  not  one,  during  the 
prevalence  of  paganism,  endured  the  chastisement 
of  the  laws  for  sedition  or  treason.  The  pious  of 
every  age  have  been  among  the  quiet  of  the  land. 

If  our  legislators  are  aware  (as  I  hope  they  are) 
of  the  inconceivable  benefits  which  are  derived,  in 
a  political  view,  fi'om  the  diffusion  of  pure*  and 
undefiled  religion,  no  £iscination  of  great  talents 
or  of  high  rank,  no  fear  of  misrepresentation  or 
calumny,  will  tempt  them  to  be  guilty  of  a  legisla- 
tive suicide,  by  exerting  their  authority  to  suppress 
it;  since  nothing  can  ever  give  equal  efficacy  to 
tb0  laws  or  stability  to  the  government.  The 
law,  of  itself,  can  only  address  fears ;  religion 
speaks  to  the  conscience^  and  commands  it  to 
respect  that  justice  on  which  the  law  is  founded. 
Human  law  can  only  arm  itself  with    penalties 
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which  may  be  averted>  despised,  or  endured;  re- 
ligion presents^  in. the  displeasure  of  our  Maker^ 
an  evil  that  can  have^  no  bounds.^  Human .  laws 
can  only  take  cognizance  i of  disordei^ 'in  tiirir 
last  stage^  proposing  only  the  punisfainent  of.thc^ 
delinquent^  without  attempting  to .  |yrevent^the 
crime:  religion  estabUshes  a  tribunal *Bi  our  owa 
breast^  where  that,  which  k  concealed  frotti  every 
other  eye  is  arraigned^  and  tiie  veryvembryo  of 
crime  detected  and  destroyed.  -  •  •    ■    '  *'■ 

If  we  examine  the  sources « of  crimes,  we  ^all 
perceive,  the  chief  temptation  to  violate  the-  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  hinnatiity,  ^  arises^  frotn^  a  dis- 
content with  the  allotments'  of '^Providences  men 
are  apt  to  attach  an  ^  importance  ,tow4iajt^  they  Hsee 
another  possesses.  -  But  what  can 'be  £l6' sovereign  a 
cure  for  this  discontent  as  rehgion,  which  teaches 
that  all  things  are  under  the  disposal  of  infinite 
wisdom ;  that  life  is  but  a  passage  to  an.  eternal 
condition  of  being ;  that  every  thing  the  world 
admires  is  passing  away,  and  that  he  only  who 
"doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth.for  ever?" 

Religion  must  infallibly  promote  obedience  to 
the  laws,  by  subduing  those  violent  passions  which 
give  birth  to  crimes.  As  our  hopes  and  fears 
must  all  turn  on  the  present  scene,  or  on  fiiturity, 
it  is  plain  that  a  principle  which  throws  an  infinite 
weight  into  the  latter  scale  must  greatly  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  former.  On  this  account,  real 
piety  must  ever  be  an  enemy  to  intemperate  en- 
joyments, and  to  extravagant  hopes.     In  addition 
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to  this,  Christianity  enforces  obedience  to  civil 
rulers  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  under  the 
most  solemn  sanction^  adopting  the  duties  of  a 
citizen  into  the  family  of  religion^  and  command-- 
ing  its  disciples  to  revere  civil  government  as  the 
ordinance  of  God ;  and  to  be  '*  subject,  not  chiefly 
for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake."  Who  are  so 
likely  to  be  loyal  subjects  as  those  who  consider 
lawfid  princes,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
judges  as  the  dispensers  of  the  portion  confided 
to  them  of  eternal  justice?  The  public  may 
be  assured,  that  as  nothing  is  more  remote  from 
the  views  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  pro- 
moting village  preachmg  than  an  intention  to 
promote  poHtical  discontent,  so  nothing  is  more 
removed  from  the  practice  of  the  preachers.  That 
there  may  be  an  imprudent  or  an  unprincipled 
individual  who  profanes  the  function  of  a  preacher 
by  introducing  political  remarks  (a  practice  too 
common  with  those  who  are  loudest  in  the  con- 
demnation of  dissenters)  is  possible;  though  it 
has  never  been  my  lot  to  hear  of  any  among  our 
village  preachers;  but  that  such  instances  are 
extremely  rare,  and  when  they  occur  never  fail 
to  be  discountenanced  in  the  strongest  manner, 
both  by  dissenters  and  methodists,  may  be  affirmed 
with  the  utmost  confidence.  There  is  no  maxim 
more  constantly  inculcated  by  all  who  have  any 
influence  in  these  measures,  than  that  of  scrupu- 
lously  abstaining  from  every,  even  the  remotest, 

VOL.  III.  z 
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allusioa  to  politios.  They,  have  preabhed  liberty 
inde^d^  hut  it  is  that  liberty  which  Jegus  MChiirt 
proclaimed,  at  Nazareth,  that.-  holy  and/  .divine 
libei«y  with  which  the  Son  makea  hia  foUowers 
free  ;i.  not  that  liberty  whose  thisiUJAg  idil^ceBtB 
awah^'  nations  to  •  arms,  but  that  which  <  is  lOtyojed 
in.  the  .highest;  perfection  ia  the  quiet:  of^  the 
sanqtuary,  <  where  all  is  still,;  i  jus  i  in  the:  templet  of 
Solomonj.the.tsotind.oC  the  lifted  hammer- wM.n^t 
heardf .  They  propose  a  revokitiati^  btit  it /i^vithat 
by  which  :men  are  translated  from  the  kingdom.df 
Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his.  ClMriib 
They  propose  great  innovations^  but  such<ai3  oiM^sIt 
in exhortittg> men  to  newneas; of  In^art.       * >    if., 

HistLdrdship  expresses  hia  approbation; fxfuJSuiiday 
schools^,  provided  they  ai^  placed  undCT.nlbe  in- 
spection and  control  of  the  clergy.  If  the  -clergy 
wiU,  tak^.  the  trouble,  of  forming  and:  ittspectii^ 
Sunday  >  schools^  they  may  confer  a  great  benefit 
on  the  public^  and  gain  much  honour  to  them- 
selves;.  whether  the  nation,  will  tamely  submit,  to 
have .  the  business  of  education  exclusively^  in  the 
hands  of  any  one-  set  of  men,  remains  to  be^laied. 
The  attempt  to  support  an  ecclesiastical  estaiblisfa- 
ment,  by  invading  the  freedom  of  education,  re- 
sembles more  the  policy  of  a  Julian  than  the 
gentleness  of  Christ.  To  invade  the  freedom  of 
charity  is  a  stretch  of  tyranny  still  more  odiou& 
To  control  the  movements  of  benevolence,  and 
construe  the  impulse  of  compassion  into  a  >crime, 
is  such  an  outrage  as  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the 
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darkest  9sges^  and  in  the  inost  barbarous  minds. 
Of  what  crimes  have  the  dissenters  been  con- 
vkted^  we  will  boldly  ask ;  of  such  infamy  that 
even  the  exercise  of  benevolence  in  them  must 
wear^  the  aspect  of  guilt ;  and  that  they  must  be 
degraded,  not  only  beneath  the  rights  of  citizens, 
hub  the  possibilities  of  virtue  ?  What  have  these 
helots^  of 'England  done  to  deserve  this  more  than 
Spartan  cruelty?  In  the  name  of  eternal  justice, 
I  invoke  the  injured  majesty  of  our  conlmon 
nattive '  to  repel  an  attack  so  injurious,  founded  on 
a^rsioms  so  foul  and  detestable. 

It  is  asserted  that  these  revolutionary  designs 
are  carried  on  under  pretences  of  superior  piety. 
It  is  matter  of  accusation,  that  the  dissenters 
make  these  pretences.  If  the  dissenters,  however, 
pT^)fes8  td  have  more  piety  than  the  members  of 
1^  established  church,  it  will  be  shrewdly  sus- 
pected to>  arise  from  a  very  plain  reason,  namely, 
that  they  have  more.  Hjrpocrisy  is  the  vice  of 
individuals,  not  of  numerous  bodies  of  men,  who 
am  have  no  motive  sufficiently  extensive  in  its 
opexatioia  to  engs^e  them  to  submit  to  its  re- 
stramte.  The  same  conclusion  results  from  ano- 
ther consideration.  Nothing  but  a  conscientious 
preference  can,  generally  speaking,  incline  a  man 
to  a  mode  of  religious  profession  which  in  the 
mUd^t  times  is  unpopular,  and  at  some  seasons 
not  exempt  from  danger  and  disgrace.  Without 
contending  for  any  superiority  in  the  principles 
of  diss^st,  the  very   circumstance  of  becoming  a 

z  2 
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dissenter^  or  of  continuing  such^  at  some  expense  of 
worldly  reputation  and  advantage^  indicates  a  mind 
over  which  religious  considerations  have  great  in- 
fluence. They  who  never  scarcely  think  of  religion 
at  all^  or  who  abandon  themselves  to  the  tide  of 
opinion  and  fashion^  are  safely  conducted  into  the 
haven  of  the  established  church.  To  be  content 
with  merely  being  tolerated^  instead  of  sharing  the 
honours  and  emoluments  of  an  opulent  establish- 
ment^ to  have  all  the  avenues  which  lead  to  great- 
ness shut  against  them^  is  a  sacrifice  which  nothing 
but  conscientious  piety^  however  mistaken,  can 
prompt  them  to  make.  In  addition  to  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  a  religious  minority,  fi*om 
a  conviction  that  then:  conduct  will  be  exposed  to 
a  severe  scrutiny,  and  that  nothing  can  sustain 
them  against  the  contempt  of  the  world  but  su- 
perior correctness  of  morals,  have  a  motive  for 
cherishing  the  spirit  of  their  institution  which 
others  want. 

On  these  accounts  it  will  not,  we  hope,  be 
deemed  presumptuous  if  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that  the  dissenters,  and  especially  that  class  of 
them  who  have  signalized  their  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  poor,  have  really  more 
piety  than  falls  to  the  share  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  England.  But  how  is  it  possible  for 
pious  men  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  overturn 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  over- 
whelm every  thing  in  anarchy  ?  For  this  purpose 
they  must  unite  themselves   intimately    with  the 
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infidel  faction :  they  must  make  common  cause 
with  those  detestable  monsters  whose  pestilential 
breath  has  blasted^  in  other  countries,  every  thing 
cheering  to  the  eye  or  refreshing  to  the  heart. 
They  must  forget  the  infinite  contrariety  of  prin- 
ciple which  divides  them ;  they  must  forget  the 
daggers  of  these  assassins,  which,  after  destroying 
tiieir  enemies,  they  never  .fail  to  turn  against  their 
associates,  impelled  by  an  insatiable  eagerness  for 
destruction.  They  must  put  their  fortune,  their 
character,  their  life,  in  the  hands  of  men  with 
whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  themselves  in  a 
room.  There  is  nothing  more  opposite  than  the 
spirit  of  piety  and  the  spirit  of  faction.  There 
enters  into  the  composition  of  faction,  a  meddle- 
some and  mischievous  activity,  blended  with  a 
callousness  of  heart ;  devotion  softens  the  temper. 
Faction  knows  no  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  its 
society:  it  wants  no  other  qualities  in  its  asso- 
ciates than  turbulence  and  discontent,  a  conscience 
which  no  crimes  can  startle,  and  an  impudence 
which  no  detection  can  confront :  devotion, 
i^xlned  at  wickedness,  and  disgusted  with  folly, 
is  apt  to  carry  the  principle  of  selection  too  far. 
Faction  delights  in  scenes  of  tumult  and  noise ; 
devotion  in  solitude  and  retirement.  Faction 
busies  itself  with  forming  external  movements, 
add  values  itself  only  on  the  change  it  produces 
in  the  situation  of  external  objects :  the  treasures 
and  conquests  of  religion  are  internal.  Faction 
draws    its    nourishment     from     an     overweening 
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conceit  of  superior  wisdom^  accompanied  \iith  a 
proportionable  contempt  of  the  undersrtaiKding  :aDd 
virtue  of  other  men.  The  solid  foundation  of 
piety  is  laid  in  humility^  or  a  deep  comnMtiofdtd 
our  sinfiilness  and  fiillibility.  I  will  not :  say  ^tbajt 
men  of  real  piety  have  never  been  betrajad  bato 
factious  enterprises ;  or  have  not^  on  some  actst 
sions^  pushed  their  opposition  to  gotermn^it  too 
far;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed^  that  whenever 
they  have  done  so^  it  must  have  arisen  &Qm:  m 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  circumstaacw ;  igener 
rally  from  the  oppression  whidi  muku^tBLmm  au 
mad :  that  it  is  most  foreign  to  their  ^  genuine 
character^  and  that  nothing  is  a  mora  etfifecfcual 
antidote  to  political  turbulence  than  the  prevalence 
of  piety. 

Before  we  proceed  fiirther,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  lament  that  propensity  to  credit  and  propagate 
the  most  hideous  calumnies^  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  to  an  unprecedented  height  in  this  age..  It 
may  answer  a  temporary  purpose,  but  it  is  well  if 
it  does  not  recoil  on  those  who  employ  it  It 
resembles  the  policy  of  insurrections  and  riots, 
which,  though  they  may  occasionally  pumsh  or 
crush  an  obnoxious  sect,  no  wise  government  will 
adopt,  for  fear  of  a  reaction.  To  fill  the  minds  of 
the  public  with  hatred,  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
is  to  poison  the  fountains  of  public  security. 
When  this  spirit  is  once  awakened  among  a  people, 
the  character  and  conduct  of  its  rulers  seldom 
fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  injured  by  it     Under 


disasters  which  the  utmosfc  "msdom  o^uinot  pireveiit^ 
trndernfiiurdeiis  which  the  .stciobesfc  ectmiomy  ipiay 
MiposB^  IgovernlQeBt  presents  a  plajn^  aipalpahle, 
iaiuft^p^vmaiisnt  ptetext  of  dbooadieiit  aJndisuspickiiDi. 
Mikei^^  flbds  •  la  ^  s^rt  of  ielief '  {in  attributing  <  its 
suffeiings  F  tii  the  conduct  of  :  others^  !snd  whfle  i  it 
soothes 'its  anguidb  b;^  <  resentment  land:  clamauTi  it 
&st^is  i  fomi  the  cbject  idiaikj  first  i  pi»i«i^  iksetf. 
I%i0'>i6b}ect^h¥ill  ciaturally  be  the  rulerd  idf ;  the 
^atimii^  'Nor  is  th^re  any  thing  with  respect  to 
whiieh  nveii'  krei  more  liable  to  be  mistalcen^.than 
tb^  s^aare  which  the  imprudence  )or  miscandudtof 
civil  ^^ovemfihent  has  in  the  ixroductioB  cf  plibKc 
callEUMBtieSi^<j  So  various,  so  subtU,  Isoicomplioated 
iii'tkc^i6f)enBltioii  are  the  caus^  iwhia|i  cond^tct  (to 
prosperity  or  decline  in  the  affairs  of  natic^fts^fthat 
it  %/atiMftt()im£ttUe  utmost  delixtacy  to  detitoitine 
wl^)i^4r^>isitolbe  assign^  toih^nKooiia^^ 
wb4t46  ^emrtingencies  and  eVent3;>  This  telisciHrify 
Aimidh^s^  mfinite  '■  dc^ope  ifoti  the  esiqroise'jofi  )taiiidofur 
hi  *  the^i'v^Ut  >dii^8ied>  an^  fotjn  the  <  induSgesiQehof 
suspibiofi'ktid  disecHitent  ih  the  &QtiouslorilB  jsfeties 
SO'  €0]tei{ylicat^d>  and  wheh  theibt)fps>i^e^s6liirame- 
vovA^miii  so  untraceable  bet^eeln  th^  <  fiii^t  Ino^^ 
menft  and  the^last,  it  is  equally  diffiedlt  to  fibznie 
right  estiniat^ -of  eventsy  when  wel  are^  very^reqidte^ 
or'whffn' we<  are  yi^  neantheml  >=  K/  wi^iat^eaolpt 
t^^SBFvey  ^  I'emote  asray  we  ai^  iofitoi^i  naked 
gepa^aralities}  whto  w^  turn  our^eyes  ion (Iheisdefiie 
be&ve  us^  our  attention  >  is  a^t  i .  to ;  bo  <  Uifiiited  tto 
detaihed  parts;  we  are  apt  to  confouind  proximate 
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with  remote  causes^  to  mistake  casual  coincidence 
for  natural  connexion^  and  to  give  a  dispropor- 
tionate importance  to  whatever  we  inunediatdy 
feel.  Let  them  who  have  any  doubt  of  the  dread- 
ful effects  of  calumny^  look  at  what  took  place  in 
France,  where  they  will  find  it  was  the  principal 
engine  employed  by  the  Brissotines  to  overturn 
the  monarchy,  and  afterwards  by  Rbbespierre  to 
deluge  that  devoted  country  with  blood.  By.  inspir- 
ing everlasting  jealousies  and  unbounded  fears,  he 
contrived  to  extirpate  every  remain  of  tenderness 
and  pity,  and  to  preserve  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
constant  agitation,  like  the  sea  in  a  storm/  It  ^  was 
this  that  whetted  the  daggers  of  assassins.  It  was 
the  withering  blast  of  this  spirit  that  destroyed 
every  thing  amiable  and  noble  in  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  resigned  to  the  desolating  sway  of  self- 
ishness and  revenge.  Nothing  can  be  more  fetal 
to  public  repose ;  nothing  can  tend  more  imme- 
diately to  quicken  the  seeds  of  convulsion.  That 
this  malignant  leaven  should  be  infused  into  the 
public  mind  by  any  hands,  must  be  matter  of  deep 
regret;  that  it  should  be  mingled  and  prepared 
by  those  hands  from  which  the  world  is  wont- to 
look  for  benedictions  and  blessings,  seems  awful 
and  portentous. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  understood  to  intimate 
that  there  is  any  room  to  apprehend  the  dissenters 
may  be  provoked  to  verify  the  suspicions  and 
calumnies  to  which  they  are  incessantly  exposed. 
The  writer  would  be  understood  to  speak  merely 
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of  th^  tendency,  of  such  infusions  on  the  nation  at 
large ;  not  at  all  ;of  their  iuflinsnce  on  th?  dis- 
senters, Qrmethodists.  f^heif  loyaltji;  is  of  tooifine 
a.  textuve  to  bef^affected  by  theeffluX'or^Jnflox  of 
public '  opinioiiu ,  Wthil0  th^y  enjoyed  >  the  Counter 
loance  ofithepuUio^  their  loyalty  I'vnS' siistained 
by  a  higher  .motive  than  popularity^: .  iior>  will  any 
dis^couragem^nt  tempt  them  to  forfeit  it^t  >  Jn  ihe 
mean  time  .the^uplace  nfirm  reliance^  finrt  ^n  >the 
protection  ofUeaven^  the  -judge  of  their  itmooence^ 
next  .pnth^'impartial  justice  and  parental  >  kindness 
of  tbd^j  grbciouB  soveri^ign,  to  p^eveisit  itheiit'  from 
bemg  oyenvhebned  and  swidlowednupuby  rthe  re- 
proaehei^ of  4;heir  enemfes^!        »  i))ii, ;/;  ii;rii  ^ 

Enough  hte  bee|i  said  on  thid<>head^  Jiftmistxto 
isatisfy  i  evesvjr  unpr^udiced  pe^oix^  f  thatrr  nothing /i3 
niorei  vreimote  ifmMi  f  the  design :  oC  these  i  ioatittalioias 
thatn  »ihi^  piromotion  i  of  seditious  >  ori  i^olutiioniijry 

plans.   :    lOr.       \)>\}'     I  i;  ••h){'  i^<)(jM"      )f|Jlf<f    .. 

It  is  tixjiei  to  I  (proceed  to  a.  distinct  tif^aitgeyt^i^illiOh 
is  that  of  hostility  to  the  churehi  of  <  Eii^igjLand.  flit 
is  confidently  I  asserted)  by  tbi  prelatb^itomrluNkiirn^ 
have  fiO[  often  bald  <  occasion  >  to  >  dUude^ithat  itr  is  i.the 
constant r^prbctioe  of  itinetantupreachersl  to^ociadujni- 
niate  ^hev plerg^yl^i  representing  )theiB<  as !. at  sM^of 
hirelings,  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  pietyy(aiid)^tterly 
ind^iieiit  to^rthiQ  ^welfare  of  their  ilQscieksso  by t  which 
artifice$!  theJ^r  Itliefiiate:  the  affectiQiasiiOfi  thetfpeoiile 
£ffQnv  ti^ )  iefstablish^d  /pastors^i  and  ;|>irep0f e  them*  for 
be^foipg/ dissenteirs  ;;Qr  wbait,  inrihe  dialect  fof  the 
Iear3iied4>re)ate>  is  the  same  thmg>  schismatics. 
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Akhoi^  ifc  ».  Mtremely  diflbgreeable  to  be 
ob%ed  tO'  ocmtiAdidt  a  }M)fadve^aii•eFtk►n  iiai  a 
Bsanner  tqudtjr  positive,  yet  tiutki  obnij[y^l9<M  jon 
fMB  ocdaamii  to  deckre/  <liat  the ' ^MJateident  ^ieitB 
madt  Is  without  any  sort  of  fonhdaJdon  ttf^triiliu 
The  practice  of  vilifying  the  estaJblished  ielei^  is 
B0  far  from  being  commonly  adopted  in/the'di^ 
comrseSi  dther^-  dissetttens  cr'iiiMhodiite^  tbHt  Jt 
fittty  be  safely  affirmed,  if  there  are'  any  tMtafto^ 
of  conduct  s^  highly  improper,  they  aM  lextremdy 
rare,  and  that  where  the  dissenters  d£fend  inilAik 
particular  once,  the  estabUshed  elergy  ted  giiSt^ 
of  it  tien  times.  It  is  a  practice  wliidH  Hie  hik 
Mr.  Wesley  discouraged,  in  his  <^oatiexiOfi,ito'  4he 
utmost ;  )nor-  are  the  dissenters,  ai^  a'  h9dy;  'less 
scrupulmis  and  deficate  on  that  head.  St8i,  hbw- 
ever,  it  will  be  said,  a  principle  of  hostihty  to  the 
established  'church  seems  inseparable  from  these 
exertions;  the  tendency  of  preaching  in  the  par 
rishes  of  ftuthoriised  ministers  must  be  ta  alienate 
the  people  from  the  established  mode  of  worship, 
and,  in  the  issue,  to  endanger  the  existence  ^  the 
national  church:  .  ■  .  .   t 

As'  this  objefeti^tt  wears  a  more  plausible  appeaiv 
ance  than  any  other,  and  has  been  urged  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  the  author  must  beg  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  while  he  gives  it  a  fiill  and 
distinct  examination. 

1.  The  objection  we  are  considering  seems  to 
imply>  on  the  part  of  those  who  urge  it,  an  inat- 
tention to  the  true  genius  and  design  of  a  religious 
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estabfishmtot  We  must  distinguish  between  the 
desi^  of  Teligion  itself,  and  the  design  of  that 
support  which  is  ^tyen  to  it  by  human  laws^ .  The 
design :  of .  religioa  i  itsdUC  is  to  disoiplioe  the^  *ismd 
aad  pr^are  the  heart  for  the  happiness  of  heaifren. 
The  design  of  suppoiting  a  particular  ibim  fof  re** 
%iaB.  by.law,  is  much  less  exten^dve ; >  it  is  to 
deviire  firosn  it  that  security  which  it  never  fails 
to  confer  on  the  interests  of  civil  sobiety.  This 
Blayr  be  termed  the  indirect  benefit  <^  religion; 
withis  yiew  to  which  the  policy  oi  kff%}Umn  jbw 
Ibam^iil  fi^8^  to  larofpmste  it  witib  hnnun  Jaws. 
The  establishment  of  a  religiosn  is  aotrtobe!eon- 
sidered..as  a  final  end.  In  respect  ia  ^mpctttsMPe 
it  is  nchrer  to  be  confinuided  withr  religion,:  or  even 
to  be  l^laeed  on  a  leii^l  with  tibe  peace,  and  good 
ardor;  of  society,  to  which  it  ought  evtir/tof  be  in 
peafect ,  jBubordination.  It  aims  at  nothang^'jfiittlier 
than  to  secure  such  a  prevalence  of  :eel^0B  as 
shall  m^e  men  conscientious  and  iiqjfight^  By 
whisitever  meana  this  ia  accomplishc^d^  >>t))eM;true 
design  o£  every  religious  establiahaifa2t.i9)ianswered. 
From  the  indisposition  of  mankind « to  ndirdqt  their 
Oughts  to  a  futurity ;  from  their  proneness  to  im- 
jin^?se[  themselves  in  present  and  sensible  objects ; 
and  the  ignorance  .which  follows  of  course^  it>  has 
h^m  thought  necessary  to  sat  apart  a.  particular 
order  of  men  to  inculcate  its  truths^  and  to  exemr 
plify  its  duties,  l^aws  will  not  be  jobeyed,  .harmony 
in  society  cannot  be  maintained,  without  virtue; 
virtue  cai\not  subsist  without  religion.      The  sen<^ 
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timents  of  religion,  it  is  thought,  wiU  be  effaced 
from  the  mind  by  the  influence  of  worldly  passions 
and  pursuits,  unless  it  is  recognized  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  public  teachers  O'Ppointed  by  the  state. 

Whoever  attends  to  this  must  perceive  that 
the  estabhshment  was  intended,  not  to  correct  an 
excess,  but  to  supply  a  defect ;  ndt  to  prevent 
men  from  becoming  too  devout,  but  to  preserve 
them  from  falling  into  irreligion  and  vice.  It  was 
not  because  men  are  too  much  disposed  to  be 
religious,  but  because  they  are  too  apt  to  foiget 
it,  that  our  forefathers  thought  proper  to  give  it 
a  legal  estabhshment.  On  a  similar  principle,  uni- 
versities were  estabhshed,  and  colleges  endowed, 
to  stimulate  Uterary  ardour,  and  facilitate  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge;  and  not  that  it 
might  be  made  a  crime  to  receive  instruction  in 
any  other  place.  If  pecuhar  privileges  and  honours 
were  conferred  on  these  seminaries,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  limit,  confine,  and  discourage,  but 
to  animate  the  exertions  of  literary  talent.  If 
they  seemed  to  narrow  the  stream,  it  was  only 
with  a  view  to  deepen  the  current. 

To  attempt  to  restrain  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gion, to  suppress  the  efforts  of  good  men  for  the 
promotion  of  piety,  under  pretence  of  guarding 
the  established  church,  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  de- 
sign of  all  religion,  and  to  counteract  the  purpose 
for  which  the  establishment  of  it  in  particular  was 
made.  It  would  be  to  found  the  security  of  the 
church  on  the  ruins  of  religion. 
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2.  They  who  urg^  the  objection  seem  not  to 
have  reflected  sufficiently  on  the  prodigious  advan- 
tages which  the  church  of  England  possesses  for 
securing  its  existence  and  prosperity.  The  large 
portion  of  property  it  holds  gives  it  a  great  national 
weight  and  importance.  The  regular  gradations 
of  authority  and  rank  cement  its  several  parts 
closely  together^  and  prepare  it  on  all  occasions 
to  iact  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  unanimity. 
Its  ministers,  vested  with  legal  authority  and  cha- 
racter, are  the  natural  objects  of  a  veneration,  of 
which  nothing  but  personal  misbehaviour  can  de- 
prive them. 

Mankind  are  apt  to  be  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  whatever  is  countenanced  by  antiquity, 
enforced  by  authority>  and  recommended  by  cus- 
tom. The  pleasure  of  acquiescing  in  the  decision 
of  others  is  by  mo?t  men  so  much  preferred  to  the 
toil  and  hazard  of  inquiry,  and  so  few  are  either 
able  or  disposed  to  examine  for  themselves,  that 
the  voice  of  law  will  generaHy  be  taken  for  the 
dictates  of  justice. 

Nor  is  it  the  weakness  only  of  mankind  that 
inclines  them  to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  on 
what  is  established ;  some  of  the  most  amiable 
propensities  of  the  heart  lean  the  same  way, — defer- 
ence to  superior  wisdom  and  to  great  names ; 
the  love  of  quiet,  and  the  dread  of  conf^sion  and 
disorder.  These  considerations  will  prevail  over 
minds  which  are  too  virtuous  to  be  moved  by  a 
gross   self-interest.     Further,   the  religion   of  the 
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state  will  ever  be  the  religion  of  the  vain  HbA 
aapiring.  A  degree  of  ridicule  never  fidls  to  bd 
attached  to  a  religions  minority.^  In  all  the  effiirfs 
of  ^ohu^hmen,  their  movements  are  facilitated  by. 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  while  dissenters  are 
on  every  occasion  obstructed  by  public  prejudice; 
Thus  churchmen  set  out  with  a  partiality  on  their 
side,  which  nothing  but  neglect  and  misconduct 
can  destroy ;  dissenters,  with  a  weight  of  suspicion 
and  dislike,  which  nothing  but  discreet  and  exen^ 
plary.  behaviour  can  remove. 

If  we  contemplate,  in  connexion  with  the  sub* 
ject  wei  are<  upon,  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  .British  ^nation,  wd  shall  perceive  that  th^  estab- 
lished 'diurch  in  these  kingdoms  possesses  such 
pledges-. of  its  safety,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  protestant  community  besides,  A  finished 
English,  education  is,  in  all  its  stages,  clerical; 
the  public  seminaries  of  instruction,  together  with 
the  two .  universities,  being  almost  entirely  under 
the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics ;  by  which  means  a 
reverence  for  the  church  is  imbibed  with  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Its  splendid  literary  estab- 
lishments, its  magnificent  libraries  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages,  and,  above  all,  the  great  and  illustrious 
names  it  has  produced  in  every  department  of 
genius  and  of  learning,  the  glory  of  the  world; 
who  have  conferred  dignity,  not  so  much  on  their 
profession  as  on  their  species  ;  gives  it,  in  a  literary 
view,  a  decided  superiority,  and  in  popular  opinion 
an  exclusive  esteem.     The  policy  of  modem  times 
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JUU^  in  addition  to  this,  confided  to  its  ministers 
Wie  aad  inora  of  the  administration  of  >the  laws^  lin 
liiM^h)  they^arQ  Ibecome  the  immediate*  >6])gans  id 
jitttice  ftp ithie  people;  and  the  diiiiBB)! of  spiritual 
afti^onty  are;  heMo  Qnforeed  by  the  habitT'  of  civil 

Fceed  &Qm  thQ  fetters  af'<eelibacy^  whidi;  if  they 
augment  its  zeal,  must  narrow  >  its  influence  in 
po^l^><?ountrie8i  >ib  strikes  its  roots  'de^  into  the 
social  soil,  and  forms  numerous  alliances^>  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  considerable  fiunily  in  •  tb&  nation: 
which  i$  not  immediately  interesteji  in  its  support. 
A  popi^oleigy>  secluded  from)  the.enjoyments  of 
domestic  li£^  may  be  expected^  iiideed><  to  have 
a  more^  eager  ambition  for  the  advancement  of 
ti]^ir  ord^r>,4n  consequence  of  theb  pdssibns  b^mg 
allv4irected  to  one  point ;  but  as  their  manners  mu6t 
be  i  less  amiable,  so>  from  thb  insulated!  condition; 
thc^^  are  liable  to  :&11  without  a  strii^le  aiid  with- 
out) |«ty.  They  are  a  loose  appendage  ^  4be  ^  statSji 
npt^a.part  x>fHits  growth  and  slobstafacei  >  With  re- 
spect to  the  En^h  clergy ;2AI is 'cfniteiotherwise. 
As  they  are  continually  t  receii/diig  8iip][)hei&  ^  from 
the  mass  of  the  commtmity^  so)  theyare  continually 
restoring^  to  it,  in  the  persons  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  what  it  has  lost^  By  ^  ithesd  means  a 
continual  ^  communication  is  mainthiited '  with  the 
bodj^  of  the  people,  maniiei^  are^  ai&imilated^  and 
the  ties  of  ttenderness  and' jattaehmenfr  extended. 
The  gradations  of  rank,  akoy  whi^h  ai^>  estab-^ 
lisbed    in    it,    contribute  id    the    same    pmpose. 
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and  exhibit  an  image  of  the  political  constitution 
planted  in  every  comer  of  the  kingdom^  and  min- 
gled with  every  order  of  the  state ;  while  its  infe- 
rior members  propagate  its  influence  among  the 
commonalty,  it  alhes  itself  on  the  side  of  its  dig- 
nitaries with  all  that  is  august,  basks  in  the 
smile  of  monarchs,  and  shares  in  the  splendour 
of  courts. 

A  society  which  has  such  numerous  pledges 
for  its  security,  which  so  many  motives  concur 
to  fsLVour,  so  many  passions  to  support,  must  be 
guilty  of  some  extraordinary  misconduct  before  it 
can  forfeit  the  attachment  of  the  people.  It  is 
evident  it  can  only  fall  under  the  weight  of  its 
own  abuses. 

3.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  degree 
of  secularity  and  dissipation  which  may  first  greatly 
impair  its  influence,  and  finally  endanger  its  ex- 
istence. In  an  age  not  remarkable  for  credulity 
or  superstition,  as  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastics  will 
have  more  weight  than  their  pretensions,  nothing 
can  long  secure  them  from  popular  contempt,  but 
exemplary  morals  and  diligence. 

To  invest  idleness  and  dissipation  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  laborious  piety,  is  an  impracticable  at- 
tempt. For  by  a  constitution  more  ancient  than 
that  of  any  priesthood,  superior  degrees  of  sanctity 
and  of  exertion  will  gain  superior  esteem  as  their 
natural  reward.  We  must  not  wonder  to  find  the 
public  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  sacred  pro- 
fession, when  its   members  forget  the  spirit,   and 
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neglect  the  duties,  on  which  that  reverence  was 
founded.  The  natural  equity  of  mankind  will  not 
suffer  die  monopoly  of  contradictory  goods.  If 
the  people  are  expected  to  reverence  an  order,  it 
must  be  from  the  consciousness  of  benefits  re- 
ceived. If  the  clergy  claim  authority,  it  must  be 
accompanied  with  a  sohcitude  for  the  spiritual  interest 
of  their  flocks,  and  [that  pastoral]  labour  [be  well] 
sustained.  To  enjoy,  at  once,  both  honour  and  ease, 
never  fell  to  the  share  of  any  profession.  ^  If  the 
clergy  neglect  their  charge,  if  they  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  engage  with  eagerness  in  the 
pilrsuits  of  ambition  or  of  pleasure,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  any  human  policy  to  preserve  them 
from  sinking  in  the  public  esteem. 

4.  As  fer  as  •  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
thieir  estabhshed  ministers  is  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  misconduct  on  their  part,  it  will  not 
be  remedied  by  excluding  other  instructors.  To 
deprive  them  of  every  other  means  of  information 
may  make  them  heathens,  but  will  not  make  them 
churchmen.  The  established  ministers  are  either 
equal  to  others  in  zeal  and  diligence,  or  inferior. 
If  they  are  equally  laborious  and  exemplary,  what 
have  they  to  fear,  while  they  have  every  advan- 
tage: in  their  possession  which  superior  learning, 
a  legal  character,  and  the  countenance  of  their 
superiors  can  confer  ?  To  assert  that  the  same 
d^ree  of  diligence  and  piety  in  a  clergyman  will 
riot:  produce  an  equal  effect  as  when  they  are 
exerted  by  a  dissenter,  is  to   yield  the  cause  of 

yOL.   JIL  A    A 
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the  establishment  at  once ;  for  it  is  to  afBxm  that 
there  is  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  veiy  nature 
of  an  establishment^  which  prevents  equal  means 
in  other  respects  from  being  equally  influential; 
an  extraordinary  assertion,  which  the  friends  of 
the  established  church  would  be,  we  shoidd  sup 
pose,  the  last  to  make.  The  policy  of  an  esfai- 
blishment  is  founded  on  a  supposition,  that  it  is 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  inculcating  some  degree 
of  religion,  and  of  impressing  sentimeilts  of  piety 
on  the  minds  of  men.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  found  that  exertions  merely  equal  made  in 
any  other  form  produce  more  powerful  effects, 
that  supposition  is  invaUdated,  and  the  structure 
raised  upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.  To  give 
religion  a  legal  subsistence,  it  seems,  by  this 
reasoning,  is  so  far  from  arming  it  with  superiot 
energy,  that  it  is,  of  all  the  modes  under  which 
it  can  appear,  the  most  disadvantageous,  and 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  gain  an  easy  triumph 
over  it. 

If  the  other  supposition  be  taken,  that  the  esta- 
blished ministers  are  inferior  to  others  in  diligence 
and  exertion,  and  that  on  this  account  their  popu- 
larity is  endangered;  to  give  them  the  monopoly 
of  religious  instruction  is  to  violate  every  principle 
of  reason  and  equity.  It  is  punishing  the  innocent 
for  the  faults  of  the  guilty.  It  is  to  reward  a  breach 
of  trust  with  an  enlargement  of  power.  Instead 
of  quickening  indolence,  or  correcting  abuse,  it  is 
conferring  impunity  on  both.      The  natural  remedy 
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fpr  whatever  inconveniences   are   experienced  or 
i^prehended  from  established  abuses,  is  the  instii- 
tution  of  discipline  and  the  exercise  of  wholesome 
correction  by  the   rulers  of  the   church,  who  are 
invested  with  adequate   power  for  that  purpose. 
To  look  out  and  ask  for  an  external  force  to  repel 
the  consequences  of  an  inward  disease  ;  to  demand 
the  interpositipn  of  the  legislature  to  protect  them 
from  the  effects  of  their  own  abuses,  while  they 
refuse  the  proper  remedy,  is  repugnant  to   every 
maxim  of  justice.     They  ought  at  least  to  wait 
until  the  abuses  they  complain  of  are  remedied; 
until  the  internal  resources  of  reformation  are  em- 
ployed.   With  httle  propriety  or  grace  can  they 
complain   of  impertinent  intruders,  who  are  inat- 
tentive to  the  duties  of  their  allotted  station.    In 
the:  report  of  the  Lincolnshire  clergy  "^  it  is  frankly 
£^lpK)wledged  that  much  of  the  decline  of  religion 
is  to  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the  clergy ;  and 
yet,,  almost  in  the   same  breath,  they  express  a 
desire .  that  the  legislature  would  give  them  power 
tq   expel  intruders   from  their  parishes.      It  has 
usually  been  expected  that  superior  claims  should 
be  founded,  at  least,  on  the  pretence  of  superior 
ineiits.     But  here  the  order  of  things  is  reversed. 
At  the  ;  very  moment  they  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  power,  they  confess  themselves  unworthy 
of  it,  by  having  abused,  or  neglected  to  employ,  the 
power   already  intrusted  into   their  hands.      Not 
content  to   escape  without  punishment,   they  ask 

♦  Circulated  in  1801  or  1802.— Ed. 
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to  be  rewarded  for  a  breach  of  eodesiastical  trust, 
and  the  want  of  clerical  virtues..  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  their  delicacy,  we  cannot  but  com- 
mend their  prudence,  in  not  putting  their  names  to 
such  a  paper. 

5.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  what  effect  the 
prohibition  of  other  instruction  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  conduct  of  the  clergy  themselves.  Is  it  likdy 
to  diminish  or  increase  the  frequency  of  non- 
residence,  or  the  extent  of  secular  and  di$sipai;ed 
habits  ?  Will  it  tend  to  augment  their,  prpfps- 
sional  dihgence  and  zeal,  the  surest  support  of  an 
ecclesiastical  order  ?  Will  the  monopoly  of  reli- 
gious instruction  fail  to  produce  the  Effect  of  all 
other  monopoKes  ?  While  men  are  accustom^  to 
compare  rival  pretensions ;  while  emulation  con- 
tinues to  be  classed  among  human  passions,  these 
questions  will  admit  but  of  one  answer,  A  generous 
competition  is  the  animating  spirit  of  every  profes- 
sion, without  which  it  droops  and  languishes.  If 
we  look  around  us  we  shall  perceive  that  all  the 
discoveries  which  have  enriched  science,  and  the 
improvements  which  have  embellished  hfe,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  competition  of  nations  with 
nations,  of  cities  with  cities,  and  of  men  with  men. 
From  causes  too  obvious  to  need  explanation,  there 
is  less  of  this  spirit  in  the  clerical  profession  than 
in  any  other ;  which  is  the  principal  reason  of  the 
talent  of  preaching  having  been  so  little  cultivated. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence of  extinguishing   the    small  remains   of 
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emulation  or  jealousy,  call  it  by  what  name  you 
please,  which  springs  from  the  complete  toleration 
of  a  diversity  of  sects.  If  the  dread  of  intrusion 
(as  it  is  called)  into  their  parishes  is  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  some  from  neglecting  their  pastoral  du- 
ties, thiis' neglect  will  be  much  more  profound  when 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  their  repose.  When 
the  minister  fears  no  rival,  and  the  people  despair 
of  any  remedy,  the  inattention  of  the  one  and 
the '  ignorance  of  the  other  will  increase  in  equal 
prbportion. 

The  Impolicy  of  Intolerance. 

ThIsre  is  another  objection  frequently  urged 
against  village  preaching,  which  will  deserve  our 
atteiition.  It  is  alleged  that  the  gross  fanaticism 
which  dfetinguishes  the  self-appointed  teachers  of 
teKgion  t^nds  to  bring  Christianity  into  contempt, 
and  thr^at^ns  the  most  serious  mischief  to  the 
cause  of  enlightened  piety.  That  fanaticism  is  an 
evil,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  may 
frei5[uently  be  blended  with  those  efforts  to  revive 
religion  for  which  we  are  pleading,  will  not  be 
denied.  A  little  reflection,  however,  may  con- 
vince us  that  the  danger  from  this  quarter  is  not 
so  alarming  as  might  be  apprehended  at  first  sight. 

Fanaticism,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  concerned 
with  it,  may  be  defined  such  an  overwhelming 
impression  of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  future  world 
as  disqualifies  for  the  duties  of  life. 
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1.  From  the  very  nature  of  fsuiaticism  it  is  an 
evil  of  short  duration.  As  it  implies  an  irregular 
movement,  or  an  inflamed  state  of  the  passions, 
when  these  return  to  their  natural  state  it  subsides. 
Nothing  that  is  violent  will  last  long.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world,  and  the  business  of  life,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  abate  the  excesses  of  reK- 
gious  enthusiasm.  In  a  state  where  there  are  such 
incessant  calls  to  activity,  where  want  presses, 
desire  allures,  and  ambition  inflames,  there  is  little 
room  to  dread  an  excessive  attention  to  the  objects 
of  an  invisible  futurity. 

A  few  rare  examples  of  this  kind  might  perhaps 
be  found,  by  diligent  inquiry,  over  which  infidelity 
would  triumph  and  piety  drop  a  tear.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  to  find  those  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  religious  course,  have  be- 
trayed symptoms  of  enthusiasm,  become  in  the 
issue  the  most  amiable  characters.  With  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  intemperate  ardour  of 
their  zeal  has  subsided  into  a  steady  faith  and 
fervent  charity,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  promise  of 
scripture,  that  '^  the  path  of  the  just"  shall  be 
''as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  As  the  energy  of  the 
religious  principle  is  exerted  in  overcoming  the 
world  ;  so  that  variety  of  action  and  enlarged  expe- 
rience which  the  business  of  life  supplies,  serves  to 
correct  its  excesses  and  restrain  its  aberrations. 

There  are  some  who,  proscribing  the  exercise 
of  the  affections  entirely  in  religion,  would  reduce 
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christianily  to  a  mere  rule  of  life;  but  as  such 
peirsons .  betray  an  extreme  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  remarking,  that  the  apostles,  had 
they  hved  in  the  days  of  these  men,  would  have 
been  as  httle  exempt  from  their  ridicule  as  any 
other  itinerants.  If  the  supreme  love  of  God,  a 
solicitude  to  advance  his  honour,  ardent  desires 
after  happiness,  together  with  a  comparative  dead- 
ness  to  the  present  state,  be  enthusiasm,  it  is 
that  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  Saviour,  and 
breathes  throughout  the   Scriptures. 

2*  In  admitting  that  a  portion  of  enthusiasm 
may  possibly  be  blended  with  the  efforts  to  revive 
serious  religion  alluded  to,  we  are  far  from  mean-> 
ing  to  insmuate  that  that  is  their  distinguishing 
character ;  or  that  those  who  exert  themselves  in 
that  way  can,  as  a  body,  be  justly  classed  with 
fanatics.  The  far  greater  part  are  men  of  good 
natural  sense  united  to  fervent  piety.  If  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  advantages  of  a  learned  education, 
they  are  by  no  means  ignorant.  They  have  living 
knowledge.  Familiarly  conversant  with  the  Bible, 
they  are  men  of  devotional  habits,  and  of  exem- 
plary conduct.  The  insulting  epithets  applied  to 
such  men  might  naturally  provoke  retaliation,  and 
lead  to  an  inquiry  how  far  the  learning,  so  osten- 
tatiously displayed,  is  connected  with  religious 
knowledge ;  when  it  would  perhaps  be  found  that 
some  of  their  revilers  are  better  able  to  solve  a 
gecmietrical  problem  than  a  theological  difficulty. 
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and  are  better  acquaiuted  with' the  epistieBioi 
Horace  than  those  of  St.  PauL  .  But>  as  it  i&  my 
wish  strenuously  to  avoid  whatever  might  awaken 
angry  passions^  I  forbear  to  press  these  inquiries. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  evil  much  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  superstition.  The  latter  is  a  disease  of 
opinion,  which  may  be  transmitted  with  fresh 
accimiulation  of  error  from  age  to  age.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  slumber  in  which  whole  nations  are. im- 
mersed. Placing  religion,  which  is  most  feiwign 
to  its  nature,  in  depending  for  acceptance  wikh 
God  on  absurd  penances  or  unmeaning  cerempdies, 
it  resigns  the  understanding  to  ignorance  and;  the 
heart  :to  insensibility.  No  generous  sentiments,  no 
active  virtues,  ever  issue  from  superstition. 

Superstition  is  the  disease  of  nations,  enthu- 
siasm that  of  individuals ;  the  former  grows  more 
inveterate  by  time,  the  latter  is  cured  by  it. 

We  hope  the  remembrance  of  popish  cruelties 
is  not  so  far  effaced  from  the  minds  of  our  coun- 
trymen as  to  permit  them  to  see  the  forge  of  the 
giant  without  terror. 

*  ^  ^  *  ^  *  * 

^  ^  ^  ^  «  ^  ^ 


On  Toleration. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  last  part  of  our  subject, 
which  relates  to  the  expediency  and  justice  of 
legal    interference    in    the    suppression    of    these 
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attempts.  And  here  I  feel  a  solicitude  lest  I  should 
give  a  wrong  touch  to  the  ark  of  re%ious  liberty, 
and;  injure  the  cause  which  I  wish  to  promote. 

1.  Toleration  of  a  diversity  of  worship  has  now 
been  legally  estabhshed  and  uninterruptedly  prac- 
tised for  more  than  a  century;  during  which  we 
have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  internal  peace  and  pros- 
perity unexampled  in  any  former  age.  This; 
which  was  the  thing  most  wanted  to  perfect  the 
constitution,  has  softened  and  harmonized  the 
spirits  of  men,  has  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
religious  factions,  and  has  made  them  of  one  heart 
and  mind  in  the  love  of  their  country  and  attach- 
ment to  its  sovereign.  The  national  wealth  has 
been  augmented,  commerce  extended,  arts  in- 
vented or  improved,  and  society  embellished  with 
an  additional  portion  of  elegance  and  hiuflanity. 
The  resources  of  pubhc  strength  have  been  en- 
larged, and  the  nation  has  become  more  foortnid- 
able  in  war  and  more  respected  in  peace.  The 
struggles  of  party  produce  no  other  effects  than 
clamorous  invective  and  intrigue ;  and  public 
rumour,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  the  horrors 
of  civil  commotion,  announces  the  intelligence  of 
the  fall  of  the  ministry,  or  some  new  arrangement 
in  the  cabinet.  This  toleration  has  materially 
advanced  the  interest  of  the  established  church 
itself,  by  abating  the  acrimony  of  its  adversaries, 
and  affording  room  for  the  display  of  ialettt  in 
other  communities,  the  surest  prevention  of  indo- 
lence in  its  own.    .      . 
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The  principles  of  toleration  also  harhiOBise  with 
that  refinement  of  thinking  and  spirit  of  research 
which  has  distinguished  the  last  century;  in  coih- 
sequence  of  which  this  important  advantage  has 
been  reaped^  that  the  opinions  of  the  speculative^ 
which  always  have  ultimately  great  effect^  coincidd 
with  the  practice  of  the  constitution.  Hence  it  is 
that  England  may  be  considered  as  the  native  soil 
of  bold  original  minds ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  ai 
our  being  reasoned  into  a  dislike  of  the  consti^ 
tution.  ■    "  r 

And  shall  we  endanger  the  loss  of  aU  these 
advantages  by  adopting  a  new  course  of  policy? 
What  security  will  they  afford  us,  who  invite*  us 
to  tread  in  new  and  perilous  paths  ?  What  se^ 
rity  will  they  afford  us,  that  the  same  tranquillity 
and  the  same  prosperity  will  accompany  us  in  so 
great  a  change;  when  the  very  essence  of  the 
constitution  shall  have  been  altered,  and  the  vety 
words  which  Englishmen  were  proud  to  pronounce 
expunged  from  the  vocabulary  ? 

A  dread  of  innovation  has  hitherto  prevented 
the  correction  of  some  flagrant  abuses ;  yet  it  is 
rather  extraordinary  that  some  of  those  who  pro^ 
fess  to  have  most  of  that  dread  are  among  the 
most  clamorous  for  an  innovation  in  the  tolera- 
tion act. 

But  is  not  this  a  most  serious  innovation  ?  Must 
we  then  understand  these  men  to  mean  that  they 
are  only  enemies  to  such  innovations  as  are  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to 
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trample  on  the  most  fundamental  laws^  to  promote 
persecution  and  tyranny  ?  With  such  men  it  is 
to  little  purpose  to  expostulate;  we  leave  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  calm  sunshine  which 
mudt  fill  the  hearts  of  men  of  so  much  purity  and 
benevolence. 

To  others  it  may  be  proper  to  su^est^  that  if 
innovations  are  dangerous,  they  are  not  equally 
iso,  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt 
innovations  which  favour  the  spirit  of  a  consti^- 
tution,  and  those  that  contradict  it.  The  former 
may  be  compared  to  the  natural  growth  of  the 
human  body,  the  latter  to  the  violent  dismember- 
ment of  its  parts.  The  former  completes  an 
imperfect  analogy ;  the  latter  destroys  just  pro- 
portions. The  former  is  the  i^emovatl  of  an  ob- 
structioai  which  prevents  the  equable  motioh  of 
the  ittachine ;  the  latter  occasions  the  collision  of 
interfering  principles.  When  oppressive  laws  are 
engrafted  on  a  free  constitution,  the  contrast  of 
liberty  and  tyranny  will  make  the  oppression  to  be 
doubly  felt.  In  such  a  situation,  the  free  and  im- 
daunted  spirit  which  the  constitution  has  cherished 
suffers  violence.  The  precedents  of  past  times, 
the  examples  of  their  ancestors,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  constitution,  have  taught  them  to 
consider  themselves  as  free.  By  the  proposed  laws 
they  are  instructed  to  look  upon  themselves  in  a 
new  light.  They  are  commanded  to  unlearn  all 
that  they  have  learned,  to  descend  from  the  dignity 
ef  freemen  to  the   abject  condition   of  a    slave. 
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Slavery  may  exist  where  freedom  is  '  unknown, 
without  endangering  the  public  tranquillity :  in 
some  countries  perhaps  without  destruction,  of 
public  happiness.  But  the  slightest  invasion  of 
the  liberties  of  a  free  country  awakens  a  jealousy 
and  resentment  which  are  not  easily  appeased. 
Let  those  then  who  are  alarmed  at  the  danger  of 
innovation,  seriously  reflect  on  the  pc^sible  con- 
sequences of  an  innovation  so  momentous.  A  free 
and  a  despotic  state  may  both  be  compatible  with 
liberty ;  but  who  ever  would  voluntarily  make  the 
transition  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

2.  The  liberty  of  worshipping  God  in  that  mwor 
ne;r  which  the  conscience  of  every  individual  dic- 
tates, provided  nothing  be  introduced  into  worshq) 
incompatible  with  good  morals,  may  be  justly 
claimed  as  an  inalienable  right.  The  relation 
which  subsists  betwixt  man  and  his  Maker,  and 
the  consequent  obligation  to  worship  him,  is  prior 
to  the  civil  relation  between  magistrates  and  sub- 
jects. It  is  a  more  important  relation,  since  all 
the  good  a  creature  can  enjoy  is  derived  from  it, 
and  all  his  reasonable  hopes  of  happiness  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Almighty.  It  differs,  too,  from 
every  other,  in  that  it  is  invisible,  perpetual,  and 
eternal.  A  man  may  or  may  not  be  the  member 
of  a  civil  community,  but  he  is  always  the  creature 
of  God.  For  these  reasons,  political  duties,  or 
those  which  result  from  the  relation  of  the  subject 
to  the  prince,  must,  in  their  nature,  be  subordinate 
to  religious.     When  the  commands  of  a  civil  supe- 
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rior  interfere  wi<^  those  which  we  conscientiously 
believe  to<  be  llie  laws  of  God^  submission  to  the 
former  must  be  criminal;  for  the  two  obligations 
are  not  equipollent,  but  the  former  is  essential,  in* 
variable,  and  paramount  to  every  other :  '^  Whether 
it  be  right,"  said  the  apostles,  ^^to  obey  God  or 
man,  judge  ye."      But  if  an  active  obedience  in 
such   circumstances    be    criminal,   to  prescribe  it 
cannot  be  innocent,  since  it  would   be  absurd  to 
affirm  that  exercise  of  authority  to  be  right  to 
which  it  is  wrong  to  submit.     Rights  and  duties 
are  correlatives.    A  right  to  command  necessarily 
impMi^   the    enforcing    that  which  is  right   with 
respect  to  those  to  whom  the  duty  of  submission 
belongs.     Nor  is  it  to  any  purpose  to  allege  that 
the  worship  prescribed  is  rational  and   scriptural, 
and  far  more  excellent  than  that  which   is  pro- 
hibited.     For  if  we  remember  that  worship  is  no 
other  than  the  outward  expression  of  the  love  and 
fear  of  God,  we  must  perceive,  that  to  become 
acceptable,  it  is  above   all  things  necessary  that 
it  be  such  as  approves  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper ;  such  as  he  sincerely  believes  will  be 
pleasing  to  God.     It  is  impossible  to  please  God 
without  a  sincere  intention   to   please  him.     We 
tnay  hope,  from  him  who  knows  our  frame,  for  a 
merciful    indulgence   to   the    imperfections   which 
spring  from  involuntary  ignorance  or  latent  pre- 
judice.     It  agrees  with  his  benignity  to  suppose 
he   will  graciously   accept  that  worship  which  is 
not  the  best  in  itself,  providing  it  be  the  best  we 
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know  how  to  present  But  to  .-worship  with  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  our  conscience  does 
not  approve,  however  excellent  in  themselves,  is 
an  insult  to  the  Deity.  A  Jew,  for  example,  who 
joined  in  the  worship  of  a  christian  church,  while 
he  retained  the  increduhty  which  distinguishes  his 
nation,  would  be  guilty  of  the  highest  impiety; 
nor  would  it  be  any  extenuation  of  his  fault  to 
allege  that  the  worship  in  which  he  assisted  was 
founded  on  scripture,  and  commanded  by  God^ 
whDe  his  conviction  was  contrary.  He  who  is 
utterly  careless  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  without 
any  solicitude  respecting  s^  futiu*e  world,  will  natu- 
rally follow  the  stream  of  authority  or  fashion, 
and  adopt  any  mode  of  religion  which  happens 
to  have  the  ascendency.  But  the  sincere  wor- 
shipper of  God  will  find  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  any  religious  injunctions  which  appear  to 
him  to  interfere  with  the  will  of  God. 
.  Besides,  as  is  urged  with  great  force  by  Mr. 
Locke,  if  the  magistrate  of  one  country  has  a  right 
to  impose  his  religion  under  pains  and  penalties, 
the  magistrates  of  all  other  countries  must  have 
an  equal  right.  Religious  truth  will  vary  with 
the  boundaries  of  nations;  and  with  equal  justice 
the  Pope  will  be  revered  in  Spain,  Mahomet  in 
Turkey,  and  Brahma  in  India.  It  is  easy  to  see 
to  what  those  principles  tend,  which  imply  that 
there  is  nothing  determinate,  nothing  sacred  in 
religion,  and  that  all  modes  of  worship  are 
equally  pleasing  to  God,  and  equally  useful.     The 
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pimciplesiof  persecution^  pushed  to  their  just  con- 
sequence, tenninate  in  Hobbism.* 

.  It  is  w<wrth  while  to  consider  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  effect  of  enacting  coercive  laws  in  religion. 
If  the  men  at  whom  they  are  aimed  are  conscien- 
tious thejr  will  still  persevere.  They  will  reply 
to  the  injunction  of  silence^  what  the  apostles  didr 
to  the  chief  priest,  "whether  it  be  right  to  obey 
God  or  man,  judge  ye."  They  will  still  persist 
ini.tbeir  attempts  to  evangelize  the  poor.  This 
will  necessitate  the  exercise  of  greater  severities, 
the  fitQure  of  which  will  be  considered  as  a  demand 
for  punishments  still  heavier,  until  the  magistrate 
has  |)roceeded  to  banishment,  confiscation,  and 
deatli. :  For  it  is  the  inconvenience  attending  per- 
seaiition^  that  it  is  necessarily  progressive.  Small 
punishments  only  irritate.  It  commences  with  an 
intention |. of  suppressing  error;  baffled  in  its  first 
attempt,  and  stung  with  disappointment,  it  soon 
lo94S  sight  of  its  original  design ;  it  soon  degene- 
rait^s.  into  a  settled  resolution  to  subdue  contu- 
macy, and  strike  terror.  It  becomes  a  fearfiil 
struggle. betwixt  power  and  fortitude;  the  power 
of?  inflicting  suffering,  and  that  of  enduring,  which 
shall  wear  the  other  out.  Let  those,  then,  who 
are  advocates  for  coercive  measures,  not  content 

♦It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Hall  and  his  distinguished  friend  Sir 
Jatneft'  Maeintpsh,  should,  unknown  to  each;'  odier,  at  different 
tini^s  and  by  a  different  course,  arrive  at  a  coineidont  result  not 
likely  to  occur  to  ordinary  minds.  Sir  James,  in  his  valuable 
"  treliminary  Dissertation,"  Ency.  Britan.  p.  319,  says,  "A 
Hobbkt  is  the  only  consistent  persecutor."— Ei>. 
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themselves  with  contemplating  those  '  mild  expe- 
dients which  may  first  present  themselves  to  their 
minds,  but  prepare  for  the  consequences^  and  lay 
their  account  with  being  impelled  to  the  exercise 
of  the  last  severities.  Let  them  expect  to  see 
dungeons  crammed  with  prisoners,  and  scaffolds 
streaming  with  blood.  Will  any  thing  but  the  mcKt 
unremitting  vigilance,  the  most  unrelenting  system 
of  espionage,  prevent  every  class  of  dissenters  and 
methodjsts  from  fleeing  from  such  a  country,  and 
seeking  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  land  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  wound  which  this 
will  inflict  on  the  population  and  prosperity  •  of 
the  empire.  That  the  dissenters  are,  as  a  body, 
an  industrious  and  sober  people,  their  enemies 
will  not  deny  ;  and  that  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  a  country  is  closely  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  such  a  class  of  people  is  equally  undeniable. 
The  loss  sustained  by  France  in  the  exile  of  a 
million  of  protestants,  by  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  has  never  yet  been  repaired.  Nor  was 
there  ever  a  period  when  the  hazarding  such  a 
loss  would  be  more  impolitic  than  the  present; 
when  the  flourishing  state  of  trade  and  commerce 
is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  government,  and 
in  a  manner  to  the  national  existence.  For  the 
diminution  of  revenue,  and  the  disorganization 
which  a  considerable  failure  in  the  produce  of 
the  taxes  would  occasion,  we  shall  meet  with  a 
miserable  compensation  in  a  forced  and  hypocri- 
tical uniformity  in  worship. 
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'*  Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribus  isds 

Tempus  eget " 

VirgiL 

Will  they,  whose  pride  and  violence  have  produced 
this,  be  able  to  remedy  the  mischief?  Will  lofty 
pretensions  to  miity,  will  tragic  declamations  on 
the  sin  of  schism,  and  abandoning  dissenters  to 
the  mxcovenanted  mercies  of  God  ? 

The  consequences  of  such  an  event  deserve 
also  to  be  considered  in  another  point  of  view. 
It  surely  requires  but  httle  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  deprivations  and  discredit  to  which 
dissenterg  are  exposed,  make  it  probable  that, 
however,  in  the  judgment  of  their  opponents  they 
are.  erroneous,  they  are  at  least  conscientious. 
Whatever  may  be  imagined  of  the  caprice,  the 
levity,  or  obstinacy  of  individuals,  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  could 
prevail  on  numerous  bodies  of  men  to  place  them- 
selves in  that  situation.  In  every  country,  it  is 
no  impeachment  of  the  national  establishment  to 
suppose  that  many  of  those  who  continue  out  of 
its  pale,  and  dechne  its  emoluments,  are  men  of 
serious  piety.  If  we  may  form  any  conjecture  of 
the  dissenters  of  the  present  day  from  those  of 
former  times,  it  is  obvious  that  my  last  remark 
will  apply  to  them  with  peculiar  force.  As  the 
Ims  of  virtue  is  the  greatest  loss  a  nation  can 
sustain,  so  the  expulsion  of  those  who  have  been 
distinguished  by  possessing   a  superior  degree  of 

VOL.    III.  B  B 
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piety  is  an  ill  omen^  an  alarming  advance  towards 
a  general  corruption  of  morals.  Men  of  true  piety, 
in  whatever  communities  they  are  founds  "  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth."  Their  example  corroborates 
the  sentiments  of  virtue,  and  preserves  from  de- 
gradation the  standard  of  morals.  Vice^  naturally 
mean  and  cowardly,  is  abashed  and  confoimded 
before  the  majesty  of  virtue.  -  The  efficacy  of  good 
examples  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  is 
incalculable.  Though  men  justify  their  conduct 
by  reasons,  and  sometimes  bring  the  very  rules  of 
virtue  to  the  touchstone  of  abstraction,  yet  they 
principally  act  from  example.  Metaphysical  rea- 
sons have,  in  reality,  had  as  little  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  the  principles  of  morals,  as  rules  of 
grammar  in  the  original  structure  of  language,  or 
those  of  criticism  in  the  formation  of  orators  and 
poets. 

But  if  the  influence  of  example  is  so  extensive, 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  dissenters,  as  a  body, 
are  exemplary  for  industry,  sobriety,  and  a  serious 
sense  of  religion,  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  national  virtue  must  be  confessed  to  be  an  evil 
of  the  first  magnitude ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  divine  administration,  which  is  wont  to 
make  the  departure  of  the  pious  from  among  a 
people  the  signal  for  pouring  out  its  vials  upon 
guilty  cities  and  nations.  Though  such  an  event 
is  alarming  at  all  times,  yet  the  peculiar  com- 
plexion of  the  present  renders   it  more   so  than 
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ever.  To  every  impartial  observer  it  must  be  ob-^ 
vious  that  the  present  times  are  distinguished  by 
an  unexampled  relaxation  of  manners ;  or  such 
levity  and  indifference  to  every  thing  serious^  as 
threatens  an  open  revolt  from  Christianity.  That 
rapacity  and  luxury,  a  love  of  pleasure,  together 
with  an  open  disdain  for  the  duties  of  religion, 
have  rapidly  advanced  within  the  last  twenty  yearsi 
can  as  Uttle  be  denied. 

And  is  this  a  season  in  which  we  can  safely 
sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  pubhc  virtue  and 
piety  ?  I  am  aware  that  the  dissenters  are  con- 
sidered as  a  precise  and  narrow-minded  people, 
whose  minds  have  not  expanded  with  the  growing 
improvements  of  the  age,  and  that  not  a  little 
ridicule  has  attached  to  them  on  that  account : 
but  may  not  this  unyielding  austerity,  and  these 
recluse  manners,  be  a  useful  corrective  to  the  dis- 
sipation of  the  age  ?  While  the  polished  manners 
of  one  class  of  society  contribute  to  its  embellish- 
ment, may  not  the  severer  virtues  of  another  be 
equally  beneficial  in  affording  it  stability  and 
strength  ?  Refinement  may  point  the  spire,  but  they 
are  the  plain  principles  of  virtue  which  alone  form 
the  basis  of  the  social  fabric. 

It  will  not  be  thought  a  digression  from  the 
present  subject  to  remark  the  consequences  which 
followed  in  France  from  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of 
^Nantes;  to  which  the  measures  in  question  bear 
a  strong  resemblance.  By  that  event  France  de- 
prived herself  of  a  million  of  her  most  industrious 

bb2 
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subjects,  who  carried  their  industry,  their  arts,  and 
their  riches  into  other  countries.  The  loss  which 
her  trade  and  manu&ctures  sustained  by  this  event 
was,  no  doubt,  prodigious.  But  it  is  not  in  that 
view  my  subject  leads  me  to  consider  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  that  step.  She  lost  a  people  whose 
simple,  frugal  manners,  and  whose  conscientious 
piety,  were  well  adapted  to  stem  the  growing  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  while  the  zeal  and  piety  of 
their  pastors  were  a  continual  stimulus  to  awaken 
the  exertions  of  the  national  clergy. 

If  France  had  never  had  her  Saurins,  her  Claude, 
her  De  Plessis  Momays,  her  national  church  had 
never  boasted  the  genius  of  Bossuet  and  the  vir- 
tues of  Feneloji.  From  the  fatal  moment  she  put 
a  period  to  the  toleration  of  the  protestants,  the 
corruptions  of  the  clergy,  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
the  impiety  of  the  people,  met  with  no  check,  till 
infidelity  of  the  worst  sort  pervaded  and  ruined 
the  nation.  When  the  remote  as  well  as  imme- 
diate effects  of  that  edict  which  suppressed  the 
protestants  are  taken  into  the  account ;  when  we 
consider  the  careless  security  and  growing  cor- 
ruption which  himg  over  the  gallican  church  in 
consequence  of  it,  it  will  not  be  thought  too  much 
to  affirm  that,  to  that  measure  may  be  traced  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  and  the  ruin  of  the 
nation. 

He  who  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the 
force  of  penal  laws,  will  find  it  is  their  agreement 
with  the  moral  feelings  which  nature  has  planted 
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in  the  breast.  When  the  actions  they  punish  are' 
such,  and  only  such,  as  the  tribunal  of  conscience 
has  already  condemned,  they  are  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  respect  and  reverence.  They  enforce  and 
corroborate  the  principles  of  moral  order,  by  pub- 
lishing its  decisions  and  executing  its  sanctions. 
They  present  to  the  view  of  mankind  an  august 
image  of  a  moral  administration, — a  representation 
in  miniature  of  the  eternal  justice  which  presides 
in  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty.  We  behold 
nothing  of  the  passions  of  men ;  we  forget  their 
agency,  and  seem  to  see  nothing  but  justice  and 
order  appearing  for  a  moment  on  the  earth,  to 
restore  the  tranquillity,  and  correct  the  disorders, 
of  society.  The  sentiments  of  morality  and  the 
sanctions  of  law  maintain,  in  such  a  situation,  a 
reciprocal  influence  over  each  other.  The  former 
derive  additional  authority  from  public  opinion, 
and  the  latter  appear  sacred  and  venerable  in  con- 
sequence of  their  coincidence  with  the  dictates  of 
conscience.  When  criminal  law  thus  concurs  with 
the  maxims  of  private  morality,  by  corroborating 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  inspiring  the  love  of 
justice,  tranquillity,  and  order,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good,  every  innocent  person 
becomes  interested  in  maintaining  their  authority 
and  promoting  their  execution.  Every  sentiment 
of  the  mind,  the  sense  of  security,  the  love  of  the 
pubhc,  the  sentiment  of  justice,  the  abhorrence  of 
crime,  are  leagued  on  the  side  of  the  laws,  and  are 
so  many  securities  for  their  due  execution.     It 
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has  been  found  by  experience^  as  the  result  of 
these  principles^  that  laws  become  feeble  and  re- 
laxed^ not  only  when  they  punish  innocent  objects^ 
but  when  the  punishments  they  assi^  are  dispro- 
portionate to  the  offence.  The  want  of  harmony 
betwixt  the  decision  of  the  pubhc  and  the  private 
tribunal  interposes  an  invariable  obstruction  to 
their  observance ;  for  crimes  must  be  detected  and 
punishments  inflicted  by  men  who  will  not  lend 
their  aid  to  enforce  what  they  secretly  condemn. 
Hence  laws  which  are  enacted  with  precipitance 
and  passion,  or  under  the  influence  of  party  m(h 
tives,  when  they  come  to  be  executed  will  ham  to 
encounter  a  perpetual  friction,  arising  from  their 
repugnance  to  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
public.  By  these  means  public  opinion,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  the  sentiments  of 
individuals,  often  limits,  happily  for  mankind,  the 
assumed  omnipotence  of  legislation.  They  are 
framed  in  one  element,  they  are  executed  in  an- 
other ;  they  must  live  in  a  different  atmosphere 
from  that  in  which  they  are  bom. 

But  admitting  that  the  efforts  of  zeal  and  the 
vigilance  of  government  supply  this  defect,  and 
secure  the  punishment  of  those  who  transgress 
these  laws,  it  deserves  to  be  considered  in  what 
manner  their  punishment  will  impress  the  public. 
With  what  feelings  will  they  contemplate  the  ruin 
or  imprisonment  of  virtuous  men  for  the  exercise 
of  what  they  esteem  the  rights  of  conscience  ? 
Win  the  condign  punishment  of  their  countrymen,* 
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not  for  disturbing  the  public  peace^  or  for  the 
violation  of  property,  but  for  a  well-meant  en- 
^vour  to  diffiise  the  principles  of  piety  and  the 
blessings  of  religion,  augment  their  reverence  for 
the  laves ;  or  rather  will  it  not  produce,  in  some  an 
indignation  against  such  flagrant  injustice,  in  others 
confiise  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  ?  When 
they  see  atrocious  crimes  and  eminent  virtues  pur- 
Ji  <u,d  p»i,hed  with  the  SM.e  severity,  it  must 
tend  to  destroy  all  respect  for  legislation.  They 
wfll  be  no  longer  solicitous  to  manifest  their  inno- 
cence, but  to  secure  their  impunity ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  obeying  will  succeed  that  of  evading 
€tke  laws.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  detection  of 
these  artificial  crimes,  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  alone  can  be  expected ; 
which  will  complete  the  triumph  of  wickedness 
over  piety  and  innocence.  To  the  alliance  be- 
twixt church  and  state  we  are  already  familiarized ; 
but  an  alliance,  under  pretence  of  securing  the 
church,  betwixt  the  ministers  of  religion  and  a 
detestable  spawn  of  spies  and  informers,  will  appear 
surprising;  nor  is  it  diflicult  to  foresee  what  ideas 
it  will  impress  of  that  religion  which  stands  m  need 
of  such  aid,  or  of  those  ministers  who  stoop  to 
employ  it.  Until,  by  some  strange  revolution,  all 
the  traces  of  genuine  Christianity,  and  all  the 
history  of  its  propagation,  are  effaced  from  the 
mind^  it  will  be  impossible  for  men  to  mistake 
this  for  the  religion  of  Jesus;  a  religion  which 
grew  up  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  and  whose  only 
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weapon  is  love.  In  such  proceedings  they  will 
look  for  the  marks  and  signs  of  the  true  churcfai 
and  instead  of  the  successors  of  the  apostles^  they 
will  imagine  they  behold  a  Jewish  sanhedrifli 
solemnly  commanding  the  iUiterate  disciples  of 
Jesus  to  '^  teach  no  more  in  that  name." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  similar  reply 
will  be  made^  to  that  of  the  apostles  on  a  similar 
occasion,  ^^  Whether  it  be  right  to  obey  God  or 
man,  judge  ye."  Under  a  full  conviction  that  they 
are  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  promoting  the  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
they  can  desist.  Whatever  poUtical  superiors  may 
imagine,  he  who  conceives  himself  implicated  in 
the  command  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,"  will  find  it  morally  impossible  to  yield 
active  obedience  to  any  contrary  command.  "  We 
cannot,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  heard  and  seen." 

To  nominal  christians,  who  may  rather  be  said 
to  comply  with  the  religion  of  their  country  than 
to  believe  it,  on  such  a  subject  it  is  in  vain  to 
appeal ;  but  they  who  are  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  eternal  things,  and  know  "the  gospel 
to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  will  feel 
no  hesitation  how  to  determine  in  this  case. 

In  perfect  consistency  with  a  cheerful  submission 
to  the  civil  authority  of  their  superiors,  they  will 
consider  it  a  duty  resulting  from  their  allegiance 
to  Jesus  Christ  to  persist  in  their  endeavours  to 
convert  mankind. 
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-  That  coercive  measures  will  tend  to  ferment  a 
jqpirit  of  division  in  the  kingdom^  can  admit  of  little 
^oubt.  Many^  it  may  be  reasonably  expected^  will 
feel  a  generous  concern  for  the  oppressed^  though 
they  may  ridicule  the  cause  in  which  they  suffer ; 
while  men  of  enlarged  minds^  and  who  are  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  love  of  Kberty,  will  perceive 
in  any  one  act  of  oppression^  however  insulated^  a 
precedent  most  dangerous  to  freedom.  The  mis- 
chief in  itself  may  appear  little,  and  the  merit  of 
the  sufferers  inconsiderable  in  their  eyes ;  but  they 
will  consider  it  as  an  experiment  on  the  public 
mind,  calculated  to  prepare  them  for  other  acts 
of  oppression  ;  they  will  consider  every  thing  as 
alarming  that  impairs  the  integrity  of  freedom, 
from  a  conviction  that  a  vessel  may  be  sunk  by 
the  smallest  leak* 

Thus  two  formidable  parties  will  •  probably  be 
produced  in  the  kingdom,  inflamed  with  mutual 
animosity  and  suspicion.  Of  the  parliament  which 
assembled  in  the  year  1640,  on  the  eve  of  those 
commotions  which  afterwards  broke  out  into  a 
civil  war,  and  issued  in  such  fatal  extremities,  the 
puritans  formed  but  a  small  part.  The  majority 
of  the  number  consisted  of  persons  attached  to  the 
established  church,  but  who  felt  indignant  at  the 
oppression*  of  the  puritans  and  the  cruelties  of 
Laud.  Their  attachment  to  liberty  taught  them 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  sufferers,  and  to 
discover  in  the  severities  of  the  star-chamber  and 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  184. 
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the  high  commission  courts  an  exertion  oi  an  arbi- 
trary power  utterly  incompatible  with  the  security 
of  a  free  people. 

Although  many  causes^  it  must  be  confess^ 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  Charles^ 
no  single  one  had  so  much  influaBce  as  that  re- 
ligious  intolerance  which  «»  so  unhappy  a  feature 
in  his  character;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
contributed  so  much  to  support  the  precarious 
authority  of  Cromwell,  and  to  produce  an  artificial 
calm  in  the  midst  of  so  many  raging  &ctions,  so 
many  stormy  elements,  as  a  general  liberty  of 
conscience.  This,  as  is  remarked  by  the  cele- 
brated Bishop  of  M eaux,  was  the  great  secret  of 
his  policy. 

The  policy  of  Charles,  instead  of  making  him 
regarded  as  the  common  father  of  his  subjects 
and  the  guardian  of  their  welfare,  providing  for  the 
happiness  of  every  part  with  parental  care  and 
impartial  solicitude,  made  him  to  become  the  head 
of  a  party,  while  he  lent  himself  as  the  instrument 
of  gratifying  its  mean  and  sanguinary  passions ; 
by  which  means  he  became  the  idol  of  a  faction, 
but  lost  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  policy  of 
Cromwell  mitigated  resentment,  conciliated  pre- 
judice, and  made  those  acquiesce  in  his  pretensions 
and  concur  to  maintain  his  authority,  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else.  How  precious  must  that  liberty 
of  conscience  be,  and  how  fearful  the  resentment 
of  its  loss,  which  could  prompt  a  great  people  to 
suffer  their  native  prince   to  wander  in  exile,  and 
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subsist  on  thie  alms  of  rival  courts ;  and  reconcile 
them  to  the  yoke  of  a  master  whose  power  was 
not  supported  by  the  smallest  shadow  of  justice! 
If  such  effects  followed  from  invading  liberty  of 
conscience  at  a  time  when  its  right  had  never  been 
ascertained,  what  may  we  not  apprehend  from  its 
Violation  after  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  it 
for  a  hundred  years  ?  when  it  has  become  familiar 
to  our  laws,  habits,  and  manners,  and  the  appre- 
hension of  its  danger  has  been  succeeded  by  an 
experience  of  its  advantages.  What  will  be  th^ 
ultimate  issue,  should  Provid^ioe  m  its  infinite 
wiadom  miflfer  our  adversaries  to  prevail,  and  the 
cruelties  of  persecution  to  be  renewed,  it  belongs 
not  to  me  to  conjecture:  but  it  may  be  granted 
me  to  express  my  humble  hope  that  we  shall  stand 
firm  in  the  day  of  trial;  not  forgetting,  that  perse- 
cution and  sufferings  have  been  the  lot  of  the  most 
eminent  of  God's  servants ;  that  in  walking  in  this 
path  we  are  encompassed  with  "  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses;" with  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists, 
whose  words  will  teach,  whose  examples  will  en- 
courage, us  to  adorn  that  cause  by  our  suffering);; 
which  we  are  no  longer  permitted  to  aid  by  our 
exertions. 

Having  executed  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
plan  I  proposed,  my  freedom,  I  trust,  will  be  par- 
doned if  I  suggest  a  few  hints  of  advice  to  those 
who  are  employed  in  disseminating  the  knowledge 
^f  Christianity  in  villages. 
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1.  To  abstain  from  political  reflection^  and  from 
censuring  either  the  constitution  of  the  church  or 
the  clergy,  is  a  part  of  prudence  on  which  I  ever 
would  hope  it  is  needless  to  insist. 

2.  Though  I  am  convinced  that  those  who 
attempt  to  evangelize  the  poor  do  not  fail  to  in- 
culcate the  morality  of  the  gospel,  it  may  yet  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  done  with  sufficient  dis^ 
tinctness  and  detail.  A  notion  ,prevails  among  some, 
that  to  preach  the  gospel  includes  nothing  more 
than  a  recital  or  recapitulation  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  If  these  are  firmly  believed 
and  zealously  embraced  they  are  ready  to  suppose 
the  work  is  done,  and  that  all  the  virtues  of  the 
christian  character  will  follow  by  necessary  con- 
sequence. Hence  they  satisfy  themselves  with 
recommending  holiness  in  general  terms,  without 
entering  into  its  particular  duties ;  and  this  in  such 
a  manner  as  rather  to  predict  it  as  the  result  of 
certain  opinions,  than  to  enforce  it  on  the  ground 
of  moral  obligation ;  which  tends  to  disjoin  feiith 
and  virtue  by  turning  all  the  solicitude  of  men  to 
the  former,  while  the  latter  is  left  to  provide  for 
itself,  and  to  make  them  substitute  the  agitation 
of  the  passions,  and  the  adoption  of  a  speculative 
creed,  in  the  room  of  that  renovation  of  heart  and 
life  which  the  Scriptures  render  necessary. 

Some  apology,  it  is  true,  ought  to  be  made  for 
those  who  have  leaned  to  this  extreme  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
Having  been  called  to  preach  to  people  who  were 
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ignorant  of  the  very  first  truths  of  religion,  they 
have  supposed  it  necessary  to  employ  themselves 
in  laying  the  foundation.  On  the  supposition  we 
were  to  address  an  audience  that  was .  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  primary  doctrines,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  begin  with  relating  the  facts  and 
teaching  the  doctrines  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
christian  dispensation.  The  credenda,  or  things  to 
be  believed,  must  necessarily  precede  the  facienda, 
or  things  to  be  done.  But  though  things  must 
proceed  in  this  order,  no  durable  separation  should 
be  made  of  the  doctrines  fi'om  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity; lest  the  people  should  acquire  a  corrupt 
taste,  and,  satisfied  with  their  first  attainments  and 
impressions,  neglect  to  cultivate  that  "  holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  When 
they  have  been  long  detained  in  the  elementary 
doctrines,  they  are  not  unfirequently  found  to  ac- 
quire a  distaste  for  the  practical  parts  of  scripture ; 
an  impatience  of  reproof;  a  dislike,  in  short,  of 
every  thing  but  what  flatters  them  with  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  character  and  their  state. 
Proud,  bigoted,  disputatious,  careless  of  virtue, 
tenacious  of  subtleties,  their  religion  evaporates  in 
opinion,  and  their  supposed  conversion  is  nothing 
more  than  an  exchange  of  the  vices  of  the  brute 
for  those  of  the  speculator  in  theological  difficulties. 
The  best  method  of  preventing  this  fatal  abuse 
of  evangelical  doctrine  is  to  inculcate,  in  immediate 
connexion  with  it,  those  virtues  of  the  christian 
character  by  which  faith  must  be  tried,  firequently. 
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distinctly^  and  fully.  Instead  of  recommending 
practical  religion  only  in  general  terms^  under  the 
phrase  of  holiness  or  any  other^  let  us^  in  imita- 
tion of  inspired  preachers,  explain  in  what  liiat 
holiness  consists.  When  John  came  preaching 
^^  repentance,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
at  hand,"  he  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  barren 
and  general  abstractions :  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  asked  him  what  they  must  do,  he 
entered  into  details,  he  imparted  specific  advice> 
and  enjoined  specific  duties  corresponding  to  the 
different  conditions  of  men,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  in  society.  Had  he  contented  himself 
with  merely  reiterating  the  command  to  repent  in 
general  terms,  as,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  often  the 
case,  his  hearers  might  have  mistaken  a  transient 
compunction,  a  vague  sensation  of  uneasiness,  for 
the  duty  demanded :  but  by  that  particularity  of 
application  he  adopted,  the  conscience  was  in- 
formed, and  the  necessity  perceived  of  "bringing 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 

The  conscience  is  not  likely  to  be  touched  by 
general  declamations  on  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  without  dehneation  of  charac- 
ter :  they  may  alarm  at  first ;  but,  after  a  while, 
if  they  be  often  asserted  merely  as  general  truths, 
which  involve  the  whole  human  race,  they  will 
supply  no  materials  for  self-examination  or  painful 
retrospect.  They  will,  in  process  of  time,  be  re- 
garded as  doctrinal  points,  and  pass  fi"om  the 
conscience  into   the  creed.     He  must  know  little 
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of  human  nature  who  perceives  not  the  callousness 
of  the  human  hearty  and  the  perfect  indifference 
mih  which  it  can  contemplate  the  most  alarming 
truths  when  they  are  presented  in  a  general  ab- 
stract form.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  religious 
instruction  can  be  made  permanently  interesting. 
It  is  when  particular  vices  are  displayed  as  they 
appear  in  real  life,  when  the  arts  of  self-deception 
are  detected,  and  the  vain  excuses  by  which  the 
tanner  palliates  his  guilt,  evades  the  conviction  of 
conscience,  and  secures  a  delusive  tranquillity :  in 
a  word,  it  is  when  the  heart  is  forced  to  see  in 
itself  the  original  of  what  is  described  by  the 
apostle,  and,  perceiving  that  "  the  secrets  of  hi^ 
heart  are  made  manifest,  he  falls  down  and  con- 
fesses that  God  is  amongst  us  of  a  truth."  The 
reproof  which  awakened  David  from  his  guilty 
slumber,  and  made  him  weep  and  tremble,  turned, 
not  on  the  general  evil  of  sin,  but  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  aggravation  attending  that  which  * 
he  had  committed.  The  sermon  of  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  which  produced  such  decisive 
eflfects,  was  not  a  general  declamation  on  the  evil 
of  sin,  but  it  contained  a  specific  charge  against 
his  hearers  of  having  rejected  and  crucified  their 
Messiah.  When  Paul  was  called  before  Felix,  being 
well  acquainted  with  his  character,  he  adapted 
Ws  discourse  accordingly,  and  "  reasoned  of  right- 
eousness, temperance,  and  judgement  to  come," 
until  ^'  Felix  trembled."  The  delineations  of  cha- 
racter and  the  injunctions  of  scripture  on  practical 
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points  are  Dot  couched, aa.  g^neji^ld  t^xm^^i^ibef 
are  diversified  and  particu}ar ;,  nor  ^pa^.  itt  j|us>tly  Jst^i 
doubted  that  the  more  of  individuality^ .  if  I  oiay, 
be  allowed  the  expression^ .  our  .pictimres  qS  human . 
nature  possess^  the  more  impressive  iifjjQ:  th^y. 
become.  It  is  in  this  dep^tment  of  pubho  iur 
struction  there  is  scope  for  endless  variety;;. for 
the  highest  exertions  of  inteUectj .  and  the  richest 
stores  of  knowledge,  ..,,<;,    , 

The  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though  of  infini^ 
importance^  are  yet  few.  and  simple>  capable  o£  few 
combinations^  and  of  Uttle  varietyi .  of.  illustrotioii:;.. 
too  precise  to  leave  any  thing  for  ^a  .undentanding 
to,  in  vent;  too  awful  to.  permit  theiquigination:  to. 
embellish.  It  is  not :  in  the <  statement  Qf.chri$l;Ma' 
doctrines^  considered  in  themselves,,  that  experi-i 
ence,  talents,  and  knowledge  find  scope  for,  their 
exertion, 

#  #  #  «  #  4K  # 


.  I 


On  the  Right  of  Worship.* 

Worship  consists  in  the  performance  of  all  those 
external  acts,  and  the  observance  of  all  those  rites 
and  ceremonies,  in  which  men  engage  with  the 
professed  and  sole  view  of  honouring  God.  It  is 
consequently  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  the  concern 

♦  This  appears  to  have  been  Mritten  in  1811  ;  the  preceding 
iifty-one  pages  in  1801,  and  1802. 
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of  conscience ;  for^  as  God  is  the  supreme  master 
aiid  legislator^  it  is  impossible  for  a  conscientious 
mBsn,  in  compliance  with  human  injunctions^  either 
to  omit  any  part  of  that  worship  which  he  appre- 
hends God  to  require,  or  to  perform  any  which  he 
has  forbidden.  In  worship,  the  creature  has  to 
do  only  with  his  Creator.  There  are,  unquestion- 
ably>  some  regards  due  to  God,  some  expressions 
of  our  reverence  to  him  and  our  dependence  upon 
him,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  render ;  and  the 
duties  which  have  God  immediately  for  their  ob- 
ject, must  be  in  their  obligation  paramount  to 
every  other;  that  is,  such  that  the  commands  of 
no  human  superior  can  discharge  us  from  it.  It 
remains  only  to  be  considered  by  what  criterion 
thiese  duties  are  to  be  ascertained. 

Among  the  different  modes  of  worship  which 
prevail  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  same 
coimtry,  to  what  standard  are  we  to  appeal  ?  by 
what  principle  is  the  solution  to  be  made  ?  Either 
the  mere  will  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  conscience 
of  the  individual,  must  decide  in  this  case.  I  say, 
the  mere  will,  because  if  the  promulgation  of  his 
will  be  enforced  by  arguments  and  reasons,  these 
arguments  are  necessarily  submitted  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  subject ;  and  consequently,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  he  is  still  left  to  his  con- 
science. But  if  such  a  power  as  this  be  vested 
in  the  magistrate^  it  is  highly  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the ,  consequences  to  which  it  will  lead.  It 
will    legitimate    all    the   persecutions    which    the 

VOL.  in.  c  c 
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heathen teidi^erora  inflidiid :oil<  die  t>nniitHfer<M»« 
tia»8<a0>weU  ailthe  tectel  teeent>popsh[  drnBttiilv 
For  ftomi  what  principle  did  thosa  peiseckitifiiiD 
flow^  bnt  thftt  the  magistrate  possesded  a^il^tfiw 
determine  and  prescribe  the  religiooi  of  >!«  sdm 
jects>  and  that  a  refusal  to  comply  with  liistaiMbilfti 
ritj  involyed  poUtical  guilt  ?  The  just  prettbeamk 
of  magistracy! in. this  respect  are  surely  equal i;>(n<DQf^ 
caHanyrdason  be  assigned  fot  denying;  (thait)  aoR! 
thorttytito  heathen  or  popish  princes^  witlmirtiiieirt 
dcteimions,  (Which  will  notv  equsdlyt  appfy  tir  jlimf 
testant  princes..  ".'    .'    ^jiJ     "A    •  rc^f   »t  ?.i  ii 

The  dominion  of  God  oyi»!i  <  Ji^isv  c»eafctinM(\iB' 
original,  inaliieaialDle/.  and  suprbme  ;:i«ortldMrt;HninK 
must  be  contemplated  as  the  subjects  elbilOf^^df 
before  we  consider  <  them ^  aS''memhsra;ii»f)ii(  cdtdl 
community.  The  formation  of  iiatiss,dvaH/  the^ 
enaction  of  laws,  are  operations-  wMch/TOjafi 
man  in  his  transient  and  local  situation  as 'the  ('p^ 
habitant  of  the  present  world  Thetra^si-o^i  tibei 
principles  of  Theism,  above  and  beyond  these^-air 
original  and  fundamental  moral  law  which  unites  ^ 
him  to  his  Maker,  and  obliges  him  to  fear,  serve;  i 
and  obey  him  as  his  superior  Lord.  That '  ^fchis^ 
law  is  more  original  and  comprehensive  thati  any- 
other,  is  evident  from  this  consideration)^ thati. it 
comprehends  sovereign  as  well  as  subjects^  that 
it  regards  men  in  those  invariable,  essential  ^^a- 
lities  in  which  they  all  agree;  and  that  i(i>:cati> 
never  be  suspended  by  time  or  change.       '  -    '^'• 

As  men  are  lihe  creatures  of  God  ori^bally  iriid 
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essoMia^Iljriirand  '«bntiniiiedt)r('^oc(rantal)Ie''to 'Jhi^^ 
\i)MifBnrear^kw&r^  wet  (established  fort  the  j^ennxtctit^ 
ofrfidtrtioiGdac  societiedyiireia'theiiataiier^ofttj;^^ 
-witbdi^tioii  to  the  diltielt  which  iilitd%eftt<^creflii^ 
tuiiM  ervte  to  God;  and  whenever  civil  maigistrat^ 
istittetm^th  these,  they  are  guilty « of  the >>saiiMt 
absuEdkyaaK  a  particular  corporatioti  ie6uld<  be  ^6 1 
fbormeditinrcinidpal  regulations  inconsistent  trith'thife 
latir;  otf Liiheu  laiKL  -  No  particular  society  has  a  rigbt  ^ 
td:t(iilake{irules  for  its  regulation  :#hich  ihtetferci- 
widi;  the  gie|i^al  lows  of  that  kingdom  of  wUffiU - 
it  is  a  part;   for  this  would  be  to  intro(^(ie  i»»^ 
impmu^i\mi  imperiso^  %  inultitude  of  legislator's, 
andtcatcotilfiision  and^imcertainty  in  the  prindpjhss^ 
<}|f)^6iltidei  '^.t'Df^inr.     -.k-  ■  •  -i-..i^  >.  .vnui 

Mb  l&e^«aiiiMtonBui^hiimaii  power  >oan  justly  make^t 
laTtK  \iiUch,<fihaft  interfere  with  thos6  duties?  which  >> 
abensvevidufifyr  due  to  Grod.    As  a  necessary  ton^^ 
sei|U6ii^ep.sofrHthis^  at  foUdws^ithat  whatever  right' 
mdn  possess )toi  ikVorship  ^od  ^ after  the  dictates  o£i 
cdfi^cfteirte^t tn  n  ^<$tate  of  nsAxixe^  is .  liot  diminished ; 
cff^impairiodL  by /entetdx^  int»  society^i    If  seditious 
pwpQ0^i.be  coatcealed  ^^nder  the  pMtext  of  as^ 
senftbhl^  lfor,\rel^ous   worship,   let  4he  sever^t 
hiWB  bedenacted  for  their  punishment.     Let  the 
cdainsaijofahberty  of  conscience  be  permitted  as  !a 
odKito  IcHt  mMlhsng  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 

nT^etejisless  i^eason,  however,  for  entertaining' 
^m^abauitt.  to  ttib^  head  in  tolerating  worshipping? 
assemblies  than;  <  iany  >  other ; >  for  they  are  alwtys^ 
{Addiq^HivfTiiagr^  linVitetuinspi^eitian.    fP^ho:  wo«kkl^A)e 

c  c  2 
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so  iii&ttriEitM  HIS  to  iiterApin6>Wtihect'^MbiJiAe 
of '^editibus  ^)^gnd  'wit!h>^'a§i^mblles^'\¥i^ 
6peh  to  erery  onei'^and  whos*^  titefe  aaSd  J{)Mjfed'«f 
meetiiig  ^re  universally  knbwn  ?  Bi^sides/fihld^giy 
bosiiiess  6f  worship  is  at  the  gt*eQkest'}'^iMili 
possible  firbm  every  thing  tending  to  mflkme-|JlSKt 
tical  passiotis.  Directed  to  a  spiritual  atiA  ittPisSSik 
Being,  it  i^hdraws  the  mind  from  the  yftotl6i''M& 
ttims  the*  thdmghts  into  a  chtonel  the'tttbst't^ 
mote  from  those  affections-  which  disturb*'* tM 
rep6se' of 'society.  -MMft^Mii 

It  would  be  strange  iridtied  if  thbsb  i^eMsej 
which  havfe  Ihd  mo^ 'direct  iftflu^tttJe  4tt'^ttftfltl*ik* 
lizing  theheart,'af^  ri^uciii^' all"eart*ft5r  tMBgB»W 
comparative  inii^ificatnce,  nrast  b^'fei!WAferi;%<teif 
an  apprehensiort  of  their  becotniti^'eff^ilfil^  'bf in*- 
surrection  and  tumult.  They  Citlttot  be  perverted 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  this  pdrpos^;  wichbut 
their  danger  being  perceived ;  and  it  Will  thi^tl'^be 
soon  enough  fb  apply  remedies.  "'"         >   h:;- 

This  reasoning '  dcifes  not  apply ' ;  agiiinst  ■  •  the 
magistrate  selectitig  isdme -one  i particular -sec^'blr 
some  one  •  sfet  '6f  rtfligibus  opinions,  and  •  bttfigtng 
them  •  undet'  his  ex(?lusive  patronage  and  enctoil- 
ragement;  in  other  words,  the  erection  <rf'ai-w^ 
ligious  establishment.  Whatever  the  advatitages 
or  inconveniences  may  be  which  result  from'  ri^- 
ligious  establishments  is  foreign  to  the  subject  :in 
hand,  which  regards  only  the  free  and  iuH 'tolera- 
tion of  different  sects,  as  long  as  they :- bantam 
theihselves  within  the  limits -of  civil  sinbmlsstoni  " 


,](^i(Sj^rh^v9^^d,it]^^         these  p^wfipl^  -^ 
i^Hltiflu4*^of  igiwraptneni^i^  wiW^fen^ti^ 

l»lts*Wft  Wb  an4»iuukr,the  pretence  of  j)r^i0^^ 
^^9W®.lt  bring  religion  into  contempt,  apd  tbeppp 
Q?ffljfl«41yi^^>pw  a  door  for  profenene?^  ^o4  i^t 
{]^^.5),n'}t]fHiit  this  may  in  some  instances  be.^l^e 
g^ffig^Q^eii^  of  unlimited  toler^^tion  afj^tj^^siti^l^ 
t?»Ssl|ifjr>aAn»ot  perhaps  be  denied ^ti^^^.lijttl^rC^ 
itj  Jb^^^ie^  that  this  is  a  great  eyij^j.  Itf^i^  ^mj9}^ 
^tb^f  rteiwnted  .  that  any  should  e»g^g^,iin  ,  ^^ 
functions  of  a  christian  minister,  Mfbo^ .  int^^4it;ipn 

tft?jj[WoJtipbtewshj9dj  cihftr^t^^  ppjssessed)  of 

>»i1l%»Rft  flWi  be!!,only^  WSt^ai^ff^^^iajpong  ^ 

M»tyf^)Pl*ffr%|o£^  partial  JJ^lf^tfl^  with 

ajipi|©c^^jp«)di»f5ttye  of  the  gneA^^tfgQod. 
hoJSimoi^ndl  wmiwd,  good  is  c  .nqt  r  %.  portion  pf 
eftl^i //  W^K|Qaii^nolf  I  specify  a.  ,?ing^^5  -  law  in^ .  th^ 
mtvmki dfirinorftlr/i worlds  whiph^,,faUs rwithin  , thfe^ 
sphere  of  our  obseryatiWiW^i^fc^rfS  .Pjotf  producjtiyi^ 
^ngBi^i^,  pQfippnenitf,gopdi)l>  of )fftfi^sionaLM evils. 

%isr^^i3rtttmf)Qfr)parli^l^rfiMil  pthj^t^  i^wcp.crf 

|j|j^lrt}rfh|9ppiiw$Sj,;i&^em^Ht??>ife^  W  lesse^i^l  part 
^dftfe  i*p^rfectiwpr .  ^  *hia ,  pT^i^enti  { st^tp,  < , ,  If ,  ,tlw 
iiaQ^t^eiiia '  invested  with  :  the  power,  of  ^uppr^fs^^^ 
i^^lli>wh(9m)fhe  thinks  incompetent  ;to  the.oflScq 
oft  amprtaoher,  ?  there  can  be  -  no  liberty  .  and  no 
Iroilqiipbui^.tMiBut  itfia  surely  of  more  consequencp 
t«irfo$tiM  tor tpr^sww ;  the. :  mo$fc  vajuablp .  porticwi 
rffiJt8odib^»Qfc  thaij^fjW  p3resj^c^-,ai,perft»fe  i^e«^ 

tion  fmkdkmMkiivh  Vy£h^iiimphik^^Ji(mm;'Jpii^ 


390     tkAi3fkiEtn:  on  i*sM  tMUiy  of»  m^mnm^ 
ti^thUi'  the '  ^tt^er-  pil&9kice>  €f  *' li'  iftt^faitratei/ !  ^^  The 

pro& jiUirity^.  '  Religiou^^  enthusiasm  becomes  j  das- 
'g'e!H>ui^' t6  a  state  only  when  it  is  the  subjeet  of 
dppression.  There  is  in  it  an  elastic  quality  twlutii 
repfels  ■  rigorous  coercion.  The  vivid  iix^NSsliaiis 
of  religious  objects  which  it  includes^  rather  -tra^ 
to  sink  the  value  of  all  earthly  interestSy  tcy  anni- 
hilate thid  World  and  all  its  concerns^  and  topro- 
'  dtice  a  conduct  which>  though  it  may  be  wild  ai|d 
incohefrent;  yet,  if  left  to  itself,  will  be  mild>  in- 
bftehisive,  and  benevolent.  '  GSesides,  ^fithusiiasin 
cohsi^mg  in  a  preternatural  st^te  of  esaltation, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  sub^de  in  a  «hcirti  lime, 
and 'with  the  increase  of  knowledge  to  ^iMfifj^  Itself 
until  it  settles  into  calm  enlightened  piety^  -Itis 
not,  like  superstition,  a  permanent  evil.  The  ^en- 
thusiast is  impatient  of  control  in  his  religioas 
concerns,  but  does  not  aspire  after  dominioou^ :  In 
proportion  as  the  passions  are  strongly  possessed 
by  invisible  objects,  the  interests  of  the  present 
state  lose  their  ascendancy,  and  the  enraptured 
enthusiast  is  more  in  danger  of  becoming  indolent 
than  factious.  The  most  effectual  way  of  trans- 
porting such  characters  into  political  excesses,  is 
to  inflame  them  by  oppression, — when  they^'Oastp- 
rally  learn  to  consider  their  enemi^  as  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their 
religious  prejudices  and  passions  into  the  scale  of 
political  opposition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand>  a 
complete  toleration  id  the  most  effectual  remedy 
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£diU  thmte  iBlhw^erai^^  theip  jbaisf^r^  to 

iBefleM^  and  affpi4ii^j3t)om  for  the  ^j^^^uy^imptii^^^s 

-«bA  piinoiples  of r life  to  resume  their 'ascen^^cy*,. 

to  isififtlid  history  of  those  sects  which  have,  l^t^exi 

ftivdvmoBt.  justly  branded  with  enthusiasm,  we  shall 

^aoxSovBi^.  find  that,  while  they  were  exasperated  tfy 

ip^lsemition  they  were  fierce  and  wild^  and  their 

fenatioism' continued  unsubdued;   but  no ; ^^pon^r 

iPvi^Btithey.  left  unmolested  than  tho^Q  £^uri^Jn 

!  theii) J I  i^hatacter    which    excited    alaim,   gradu^y 

iworbffoff/  and  th^  ceased  to  be  formidable. 

Kr^ffl^hefT  history  of^the  Baptists   who  rose,  in  the 

i$tKteti»th  century^,  in, Germany,  and  of  the  Quakers 

imiEiigJdts^i  cpnfiyms  the  truth  of  th^s  remark. 

il  ^«;iri{b«gb  i  .the  ^  v  ^yrwxiical    measures   pursued    by 

>j!Cttarle?vjBl^rEil?$t^_at  the  beginning.       his  r^igp, 

a&ctiMl^y  $ixdted  alarm  and  awoke  ^  opposition,  ,it 

^8ec!|EteiBvi^n^r r the  f  civil  war  could  .never  have  been 

nlindtedrrfentl  >fo]R  \  ♦the  *  intol€3:ftble, .  cruelties  ipflicted 

bby^otgm^  ;0»ri  i>onconfonni$t3>  which  cemented  the 

ln»rifrtfsflectgi;a^d  wade  them  Muite  in  a  vehemept 

l)®ppcp»ti0n  to  the  gov^rRinwt  Qf  Charl^,  while 

^itilebateneta  were  too  ^i^aprdant  to  p^rp^t,  them 

"{^tfeTliflfte  iu,  anyt  thingt  eke.     yhe  paagiiitude  of 

>ietief»al}  interests,  and  the  mighty  iforpe. of  religious 

rpastsionA)  were  superadded  to  the  causes  already 

'^  lewatiug' ;  of  political  contention,  and  by  their  union 

nikittdlid  tiXo$e  flames  of  war  which  consumed  the 

\dagiAida  Qtomwiell,  jon  the  other  hand,  whose  usur- 

tipMifiil  w»6i(Suppo^d  by  fio  ^^\Y^,^nd  whp  b^  to 

V  ta«mtendbM*telkhet.?*5bp^  i^neight  ^^^yi^lsmpusi  .pr^^jpdice 
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ilfb»e^r.kitigdpm9>!  by  gvwtiiig.^to  tiiiQ  rivaa>iiMcti'3lt 

.g$»aeral   itic^mtlcHi*    aosd  ^balaMing   jtfawr>i^q^vilr 

ii9gaip3it,  fta^hfcothei!.     The  impoittfkne^j  of t  tMd^^gS- 

ipedibnt  in  fhfijpreBeyvation  of  h»  poiv^er -bbsrtl^Mi 

,admowle(%e4iJ^tb  io  Engkiid  andtbe  eQirtjAtal;, 

by^;the4tt03t>tfi!veterate  enenuen  of.tbakj^Ktimtidi- 

joaaijrlfmanH: )  The:  doquent  Bish^  of^  IVleftitjtjtiii^ihis 

-fijoaeral^  ouation/for  Henrietta  i;€^];-FrQii^>>iili^biis 

hjsi  i  success '  principally  .to  fthia  I  iimc^ai^iiseti^i^'vl^^ 

1  admini^tratiou.    ;Sin(^Arth^'reifQluitM)iM»  d^j^jbt^ia 

lUmvertal:  religiQ]i$}  itokmti90((ilt^kj<|i}^Oi^t^n3Mbt 

^aU   QUr'Oi^miliiesHaiidMirey^ii^  ^bim&f^im^ 

.duration  of  dcfmestic  peace  ha3  i  feieeft\'enj6)!ff»^  ^th 

two  very  short  interruptions  from  occasioDist  foreign 

/from   the  topic  under  present  consider atiod^  ;i;  and 

during  this  protracted  i  periody  the   mild.j^rit)  of 

legislation   has   oommiuaicatied    itself  =  to .  /aUt  •  sec6s^ 

and  in  a  very  eminent  d^ea  mitagatad » thp  i  lafliri- 

mony  of  religious  zeah : ■  ■:'' 

A  species  of  religious  faiiaticism><  it  is  confessed^ 
made  its  appearance :  kx  the  sixteentth  century  in 
Germany,  and  in  the  next  century  in  Englaijd, 
which  was  of  a  highly  political  complexion^: ,  .ai>d 
struck  immediately  at  the  root  of  civil  pow^^..t)ae 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  offices .  of  magisiar^^ ; 
but  even  the  history  of  the  Baptists  in  Gensjiwy, 
and  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  men>  suppji^  reasoOfS  frr 
■tolerfttipn,  since  we  se^  that.th^  Oibupx^Qup. .  .^lenets 


t^;4ddf^£iitiii^Dish«d  t1i^i^i)it»ci<£sdfljf(eitiredviitiui  tlnsit 

-«#Bs«t^ J  ib>  tmmple  upon  the  rUfeisf < ofl '  «^id6yii »^08ti 
iMnfei?ilrist<kmg!  or  extend fer  5  ^<tlttji  {)riftdipl&><Of 
.  telC^esdrvatidiii  ^ ^  ti^  phyi^oai  < <i^ii^')^)tb^i»i^6r 
-ikcb^is^  v^p^ialty,  whfot  are  ifiost^dD(iio^^<)»s4^st(cb 
4fkpies^wdl  the  ppiriti  of  itnitiatidri J  th^fi^^febit^^t^f 

^bbcl^a^diisiof  ilifa]i^iEtreo{)riH(:^)e«  p^^i^Mal  ^4- 
i^di^i/t&i  oRryfli^i^b^d<^tof»^hiehii<^ll  sm^h' ^lidbrmdkftt 
idbibrristiiKr^efst^l^IingSi^iwyiieh  ^ypemke^  bn^^oeoa- 
bigli^»Mf^eLiid^%  -iStiEk^j  mid>{mU<^^^8e^n%  fdke 
fithe  ii^dl.^6k>  i^tdi>A;s>prop6li^«l€»ikii'  Fdr^'the 
ii^pineii^iggu^cttiS)^^!^  0ati>ti^ever^dxtend'Jfai'i'>ilMind6  <otily 
bo£  a  )^e08fid^i40x4;uiid  wiUi  fe^^Liits  Jki^essioninoi^ 
"^qraitiiiqidjdrfirfi  o^i^^y^ coqinkKiityf Jwtlji  he  >  too  >  '^^^^ 
.8todi^  bi%,  o  toit  >iBfenstotal^  >  W'itoot)phtegfadticv  J;  ito^^^e 
-itfimi^iMM^i>j^^i  dai^^ot£$>i^ej^(jfe^$^>  by^^sUii^s 
which  operate  on  the  inlagkiid«k)i?iii  >liiM  ^hitth 
ejlftt?eiiiK)  i^IMion^  itdiitlii^  £tu»i^iIofdidar|ri'^tHiro^  of 
n'fei[ai$(ad)igi!^9ijmw.<  N6  £iJiiat^0isYii>af{1;his^ kind' has 
. ' W«fe^  Its  '  ttpp^ttrMide  ^  Afe  ^  ^r^d^nti; « niw^  Is  thfeW^  aAy 
l^¥doHiniJ*  >^t^fttline'  it  Will.  ?.So*rie  ^dAgre^  ^of  ieW^ii- 
'34}a9ft9,^^^^^h€it)s>  gen^rdiy  acebriipknie^  •  r^ligj^s 
;  tiSfi^SSiWlsi'iff  uiiteultiVated  raittdfe,  at  thdi< 'doki- 
^Wimmkem.  -'^ElrtBusi^snl  may  fee  defih^d  Hhkt 
-^^iklS^m^mim^  i^^A^^'^^^  nfte^nbtion 

-^^^teitfcdt^^^iekedifJaM^^  th^  patesi(i!wd'^  otit^tiii^'the 


a£lft  ^tune-f life; (> and  are  :thenri)y'  introdocieiQb  te  »4t 
wear^iiintooi^  new  world;  it  is  too  much  <o  ^dxpeft 
tb^if .  D^ligioos  afiectioDs  shfdl  be  perfectly  uii^[a- 
lated)'  ear  their  conduct^  under  circumstaiietis^fSD 
^ow^,  be  consistent  with  the  exactest  rules^^df 
propriety^  >Newi  situations^  whether  resulting 'fiMNb 
ahimttialiand  internal  chdnge^  or  firom  leiist^and 
>cireun»ttaiiGea^  make  it  neoesskary  fot  some  tlmeiHk) 
pass;  befcore  those  who  are  led  into'  thetn/-kiiow 
.jierfeotfy  how  to  adjust  their .  -bdiayiour  to  -  th^. 
iBut  if  the  (profession  iof  piety^beisihoere  (and^iof 
hyipomsy^  we .  are ; not  at  •  present tspekking) )ft i;talU 
eveotuaUy  secuuey (together  "with'  the leeseiitial  liiaqtl 
i;!irtues^  a  regard  to  decorum  and  to  ^^' the  miiitt- 
ter  proprieties  of  social  intercourse.  I»  the  haeon 
tim6>  where  the  love  of  God  and-  mail'  pr€|doiM- 
nates/it  will  ill  become  the  governor  of'^iiiristHb 
country,  and  still  less  the  governor  of*  a  dmstiaen 
church,  to  suflFer  himself  to  be  ;so  much  ofibnded 
at  the  intemperate  effiisions  of  honest  zeal^  a^s 
to  disregard  the  subi^nce  of  religion  because<  it 
may  be  deficient  in  some  of  its  more  amiable 
appendages*  ' 

If  we  adopt  the  maxims  of  a  profane  and  care- 
less world,  we  shall  be  taught  to  look  upo(n  aOil 
zealous  christians  as  enthusiasts  or  hypocrites ;  fi^r 
when  have  they  not,  by  a  majority  of  mankind, 
been Miepresented  in  that  light?  To  men.: of; the 
world). 'dt  t .appears  so>  atmnge  that  ;men  should  be 


^ithsSbe^-iiy  > tiie  i  iroxkSi)iera(C]onf  i  cif  inielsibld^  )i«a]ititts 
ain  jeymjT)  degree  pffopcortroniisd  to  ti^  iiififiK&d<^^<^piii^ 
iiBeak  dfcjeclta;  it  19  so  litterif  i?emoteiiirMi>)|ffi  4:lMr 
}pi€(atica)  estimates;  that  lihiey  hme^  t§o'ttieaXit>^6{ 
•0^G9unting  for  it  wkhout  in^uting  it  to  a  psuptil^ 
dkisaiuty  er  deliberate  hypoeiisyi  But  tbis  i^  only 
\^ii»>}&m(mg  numbeiiess  glaring  iinoonsistencies  of 
ftoiili^  >canduct  For  these  i^iy^'^ersc^^i^  jit  h)s 
i^obiJdle^  f  hwve  -.  never  >  formally  \  renoiiuDedl  ^^i^^  att* 
^jUbority  'ofv  Jesus  Christ,  wbd  eominaHMlsinuaito 
/^f)sefefc^«  tfefiiikiiigdom  of  God/-ndr thet cirtiflii^ 
.j€i£>iitti  eternal  «liatfe,  'in* >  comparisoil  ^  '-  vi^iohi^ilie 
Idnfere^ts/iand*  parrtspeetf^  x^  .the-^i^sentiare  d^niii- 
Jlhilated;^iaiid  j^tnthey  jare  snrprised  tofind  <(^t 
IjgBHid  lahd'^endl  sfaoiiMvbe^^stimtited^iwitbilregtfd^to 
ifhenr  seis|)ibtiy0  magnitude/ dndi  that  any  «baiMribe 
rnraak jctaough  to^ciedit  the  deelstratioiJt^iBiid  ]obery 
-idiel^qce{rian  df  oulp  >cOnimoa/^ILoidii  Sudk  is^rithe 
iifiHidei]xMiQni(X>fuithe  >^oild/>iaiid}^^  soi  ^eomplet^^nits 
ii^bani^  ki)<e£RBatmg'a:  total<£vodfc^  of  the  apecu- 
jbhtti0fti9.)fi3(l]niiiie>r^raetijcal)!belief  of>|)Vofe8sed  chris- 
^tiai;iaSi.jN  K  the!  titi^haxiidiuih  vefigipni  >rerreals>  and 
ittb^^ibofn^  jt':in^fttrto>  respaetlian  Mfinlte/good,  and 
otheanpreseiiiti' life  bey  asume  /knowr  "hy'expierienoe, 
short  and  transitory^  it  must  be  the  tinj^lwis^von 
ttQrJbfef !  deeply  ^solicitous  to*  attain  thatngood^iand 
[Ito  ij»e{idiidpoiied  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  preseilt 
iple^surer  aiid  convenience  with  a  view  to  it;Mand 
.lyviMmthisiiB  tha  habitual  state  of  the  mind^  ik;  ilvill 
iihiphrinttfipme ! traces „6f  itaelf > iii > the^ex^emal:  dfe- 
oj^ottkneiit,  iidDdclL>ithevjiriBMgious^]m4 


pp^^J\,. ^pd .  their,  successors  must- expect;. liti^-lft 
pijtjportipu  9Si  they,  tread  in. their. ^ps..^^^^^ 
^Pf]d,.tp;  which  we  are  hastening  will  detppn^ 
^Jbp  are  justly  changeable  with  folly ;  th^y  |  ,ny^(^ 
tjr^t^^j^^ajijthings  according  to  their  true  J^t^fy 
who,  making  the  service  of  God  their  -  suprgn^ 
C9«ice^i^f^a;j$i.the  time  of  their,  sojournipg  h^q^m 
f(p<ar;^.of,jth/Eiy^  the  language,  of,  wjypise.  jcoadu^t  i^ 
"  Jj^t  i^^.eatawi.drinl^,  for,tor;i|o?7^,.w^^^^    ^^^p^^ 

\Vl^kh„4eyout  ^(^t|pn?.fare,,,hig(^ly,  Oftis^*,fjis 
qpthi^j^tic,  is,.  9,,  i|i9?t,pernic^ou§^,,jpi^y^^  aft4 
wpvfld  in  its  consexjuences  utterly .  e;ttiipatej;^T 
ligipn,  and  expunge  a  great  part  of  the.fScripturef^ 
Xhg, smallest  acquaintance  with  thq^.Jjle^WjTi'j^Jt^j 
mmi'  must  convince  eyerj  one  t;hat .  ,the  ,  .^0^^ 
and  primitive  christians,  were  no  str^fr^gejcs  ,l;p  \]^^ 
strongest  religious    emotions.  .•     . :       , .  1 1 

•  We  read  of  a  ^^  joy  ui}sp?ak|^le.a^d  full  ^gloqy/' 
of  a.  /^  pieaciB.that  passiel;hi  alV  .^nder5tal?ding/^::wit)^ 
mniimerable  other'  expressions  qf  a  similar ,  ,l?;i^4i 
which  indicate  strong  and  vehement  emotions,, pf 
mind.  That  the  great  objects  of  christianitjfi 
called  eternity,  heaven  and  hell,  are  of  sufficief4 
magnitude  to  justify  vivid  emotions  of  jpy^  ■  fe^r^ 
and  love,  is  indisputable,  if  it  be  allpweii,  we,,)?ay(^ 

^  WIl^ilifefT^r   a   word  'is  jpladed  thuii  betwecA"bt^'fe^s,'^it  <tt 


religion  could  never  have  any  powerftfl-'i^ffltfiiiciB, 

if' 4t  did  liot^  irifliiehcte  thi'di^K '  th^ 'AikiaiMi  d^^he 

iffecftiohs.    AH  bbjfects  Which  ha^'ijlnf 'tfen^yiit 

ftiftfiience,  influence  the  ccynduct.fti'thils  Vifay."*<Wy 

ftiky' possibly  be  first  set  in  motion  Ity'tHfeSr' 'siit^i 

^di^6d    connexion  with    our  iht^estV  'but^ 'itinl^ 

thfey'^draw  to  themselves  partictaki-'ifiteWS<!>tts/t1iy 

jJdi^tiit  soon  teitehiates.  "''    ^ -i^''-'"  <""•• 

"'Th*  codl  calcidation   of  intefre^ '  tfp^^t^ '  «Wfly 

Oi  tfthes;  we  atfe  habitually  borne'  fcfrWdrd^ih  "kJl 

parts  of  ihit  cdi^fei*  By' ipfedfic  aBfecti«!rafe  &ria  fks- 

iibite'i'i*oke  Hibrii'm^&eM^oii^naltmyh  'fcW- 

fiicat^'^kiM  ^4*kli^d;"'Ii!i"ttifeii'tk  d"Vti!^r''aaiti 

te  grttfesfei"l4pp^it!e^;  iii !  mifidi"  nior^  el&M^^,'Hm 

^si6{i^\y('sp4ithf,  taM','kimmt, the  ^le^tii'^^ 

(^miig^itmi  -kre  tVe  tpim^s'Witiotidtt.  ^"1f»^ 

^M'td^^m-  oV^'  iti"^«M«ti^  "by  dppi^cHitife 

fB^'^idn  '^e  'feidb  of  thHf '  p^idflS ;  arid  it  'fldW 

aiii  ^6  ^iWiiefe"'adcfeivfe"flietf  "V^ig6A  ds  t^iiim 
their  heart.  .oioiunxi:,   «u.  :-.:u  .-  „v-:.juoij^ 

"•'^''fe  fei'M^'Wayf'itt^'Mfg'br'ftie  'Wtirte^httei'  be 
riplle*'  "^A-ii^ '«? '  ik  "«oi'*HJ*f^%'^bSi!i^  on '  tttfe 

ikia^titiaiifg;  (k'  rfanmsH^  tm'^im(M^mm, 

ihatl'th^^brld'  trtiltiityh^''Bv^'fts'^voit&«fei;i  sS"t\^6 
^M^mmatitm  »f  i«Kgi6ti^'«rut!lJ  on  th^  intetieW; 
^aittiif^f^hnihg  deej)  arid  Idstittg  iittpTfe^^ofi's''tei 
tl#h^tt;,'Win  ri^ttet  be  suffident  to  emetn^ipm 
m^mnk'HiiiittoV  The  dM^uhies  wliicH'kC(*ilfe 
m  y^,,fis^o\j&.iOaxei&ti'  espec^ially  at  ks,o^et/  are 
so  miai)r-aod'^^JmMeft]le;  'thsa^inUesIS'  w&  iffe  ^^y 
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impra€ticaide(;(((  bi  ilhatiTiotarji  Mooter u^ 
which  is  promised  to  &ith,  it  is  neceSsaiy:  jto  r^q^i) 
pdssrtfeelihg.  to  feeling,  and  pleatore  tlQ.pl^iij^. 
The' intemperadie  attachment  to  sensual :.  fdi^ainAe'ti 
mnut'befiubdued  hy  the  fear  of  pmiishm^t^  titei! 
\im  dnd  ext»TQgant  hopes  which  presebt  ^  8f«M8o 
in^iiBMnust:  be  effaced  by  hopes,  more ^soUdiialid'i 
more  animating;  and  to  wean  tis  fromtitti^  bnisftstKK 
offeafrthlj^'We  itiust  be  led  to  ^the  breastsi^ofjc^- 
ritualy  colBolEtion*'  '■.:■)  >.\i   i  n  .',m  ixm  •tTir>oi( 

iThe  world -amase^  ^o^haatti  tsrktepaits  iis;i  hfMi^: 
shall  te%ian   teai^hi  ua-.tq  \tnntapkU€rmrid%'  if.'ftil 
present  nothing  but>'^;p<eciikitivd'>  donoldisiOQ&iita^ 
if  the  Tiews  of  a  iratioiial  self4nt;ea7est /fWhidh^iiifrii^ 
plays,  were  not  intimately  associated. Mdth(robjecrto»f 
adapted  to  engage  and  fill  the  heiart?t  iW^ulditheM 
primitive  christians. have  taken  /o^w%  tibe  spmiit^gr^ 
of  their  goods,  because  they  had  in  heaVen  a  msti^'^ 
enduring  substance?     Would  they  not  only  tbat^i, 
felt  calm  and  resolute,  but  accounted /^  it  iall  joy 
when  they  ^suffered    divsers  persecutions,"  id  Ijhe; 
objects  of  eternity  had  not  occupied  a  largfe  sihare  ' 
of  their  ' affections  ?  •     , -i  ; 

The    familiar    acknowledgment.    Video    melitnnct : 
proboqucy    deteriora    sequor ;    the   frequency. .?  with 
which  men  act  contrary  to  the  most  mature  ccmqI-^ 
victions   of  reason  and  conscience,  shews  how  linn, 
efficacious  is  a  mere  speculative  conviction,  w|ief|i< 
opposed  to  inveterate  habits  and  passions;     What 
is  the  defect  here  experienced^  but:  a  want'  ofj-tte 
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tUite<6tate^  bf <  desire^ ordsuhs  'niliiiQliI  impd^')fa>(^Ti}Hn 

tU^piS  ^afction- ?  '  '  ' U    "     ^     if*!iii    ^'I    l)0>if(foi(j    rti    ([•)if(7; 

.'An^e  iobj^cts^  of  Ttdigson  :are  iilfiiiite  taiidiletclnijabc  i 
if -»tfaa^  Tihind  is  duly  affected  by  thoMfalifraU^rithd^r 
hd^  a  7  tendency  to  enlarge  and  tprojpdgatedthfiirr^ 
cdivesjiondent  affections  more  andiimorta^;*  ^d  \fiiU  / 
ptebabiy  tend  ultimately  to  absdtb  aildi^xtingui^fi 
aH'oti^t  ho^s  aild  fears.  ^i'.t\  r^aimmrnn  o'corn 

- J^Piok^h  •  good  men  are  continually  ^  lapprfaiudun^i  > 
nearer  and  nearer  to  this  state,  ib/is'ileilher  ,|k)8Mt 
sifahif  nor  dxsipAylet  tiilegnilsbodkl'^reacHSb^/fn^ 
life. ti  'Sha  multit^ideiof  pains/  difficdities^i^di  jikfj^ 
pkcdti€»^civi(jbcjri^hich/lM7'>  fa^  enbdftnxt^;  }a9e<j> 

ce^ntaaffiyildralviringf  ith^ir  sittenition  ii:(^  present')  db4; 
j^b^idandlithdb  )duties  of  ^tiiodptesetitastate'/  qoi^kiq 
nti<li  lWi/p¥fforhled^'in  (iiidbt  ebrailtedii^^feate  >t)f>'s^J£l»G 
tt^ii^/]^  fAbl  v^Vni^ent^dbgree'^dmi:  iVigotcr  ^>ofti(kUo({ 
retigioifis  i  i^aotions;  then^  >dTl^T  moil  to  i  be  dea»BafalS<  ^ 
Da,t«dl  1|liustiiism/  dlil^si<^  W^    ^  ari»   fi»mi :  irro 
vi|Piifsrbf  1]rdi^k)t]iifOV>ardr8b  antoik' indhl^d uas  tbB> 
dlsi^^Uafif^  tfor>  ithe^^dtail^e^'trf/iiocibtyi^ i^hWithidi  tfaes^ 
li&xiti^^  Uusi  Imobeiifeln^tddrt  AorbtnliiBft/taseMimenibi 
are,  the   more  perfect   is   the   dMuractaBrj^lxandjithd^ 
m0r0V:>8aited<  ih  the « deitiiiatiori  j  iof  ra!  (ibeiahg,  o  ipi^o 
hd^v/indeed^  ail  important  ^parfcy to- ^clb  h^;«^(^blxi; 
wtao'>stetidi(^!On' the  confines  oi  eternity.  (He  (toia^i 
justly^b^  sbykd  a  fanatic,   who,  under  a  predieiDcsv 

o£^4^^^^^y/*^IS^^^^^^^^  proper  business  ^<ii6difii^ 

otBHi^o^  firfKnr^'iEilstycen  ^v^ 

hkiteelf^  tbn^an  >aiha^aryi  ^kippiiorityd  tb)vi£b&  siAes^v 
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of  virtue  and  morality,'  Whatever  other  kind  of 
fanaticism^  real  or  pretended,  [exists,]  seems  not 
to  fall,  in  the  smallest  degree,  mider  the  conduct 
of  the  civil  magistrate;  nor  is  there  any  danger 
of  immorality  being  inculcated  under  any  corrup- 
tion of  the  christian  doctrine.  Many  religious 
systems,  considered  in  their  theory,  may  seem  to 
tend  to  the  encouragement  of  vice ;  they  may, 
in  their  speculative  consequences,  set  aside  the 
obligations  of  virtue ;  but  the  uncorrupted  dictates 
of  conscience,  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind 
respecting  right  and  wrong,  and  the  close  alliance 
betwixt  devotion  and  virtue,  will  always  counteract 
this  tendency,  so  far,  that  the  same  persons  will 
be  more  moral  with  very  erroneous  religious  opi- 
nions, than  without  religion.  A  practical  disregard 
to  piety  is  the  prolific  source  of  vice.  We  shall 
find  the  minds  of  every  sect  of  christians,  who  are 
zealous  in  religion,  superior  to  those  who  are 
careless  and  profane.  Whatever  tends  to  draw 
the  attention  to  God  and  eternity,  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  dominion  of  sin.  Under  the  varied  forms 
of  religious  belief  which  have  prevailed  among  the 
different  parties  of  christians,  little  variation  has 
taken  place  in  the  rule  of  life.  In  the  first  age 
of  Christianity,  the  church  was  accused,  by  the 
malice  of  its  enemies,  of  the  most  shameful  and 
unnatural  practices ;  which  it  disclaimed,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  very  injudiciously  insinuated  that 
the  Gnostics  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  were 
alleged :    but   the   result   of  the   more   calm   and 
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dispassionate  invie^tigatiion  of  later  time$^  has  been 
a  growing  conviction  that  these  surmises  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.  The  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion  may  be  wofully  curtailed  and  corrupted^ 
and  its  profession  sink  into  formality;  but  its 
moral  precepts  are  so  plain  and  striking^  an4 
guarded  by  such  clear  and  awful  sanctions^  as 
to  render  it  impossible  it  can  ever  be  converte4 
into  an  active  instrument  of  vice«  Let  the  append 
be  made  to  &cts.  Look  through  all  the  different 
sects  and  parties  into  which  professed  christians 
are  unhappily  divided.  Where  is  there  one  to 
\)e  found  who .  haa  innovated  in  the  rule  of  life, 
by  substituting  vice  in  place  of  virtue  ?  The  fears 
entertained  :&'om  this  quarter  must  be  considered 
as  chimerical  and  unfounded  until  they  are  con^ 
firmed  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  In  those  districts 
in  which  the  dissenters  and  methodists  have  been 
most  zealous  and  successful  in.  village  preachings 
are  the  morals  of  the  peic^le  ^lore.  corrupted  than 
in  other  places  ?  Are  they  distinguished  by  a 
greater  d^  of  profligacy.  i»t<^pp»«ce,  «k1 
debauchery^  than  the  inhabitants  of  other;  parts 
of  the  country?.  The  advocates  of. rigorous  mea- 
sures will  scarcely  have  the  temerity  to  put  the 
question  upon  this  issue ;  and  until  they  do,  all 
^eir  pretended  dread  of  the  growth  of  licentious 
]}ess  from  village  preaching,  will  Jbe  considered  a& 
ijothiqg  but  artifice. 

To  Qontend  for  the  legal  monopoly  of  religious 
instruction,  under  pretence  of  securing  the  morals 
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of  the.  p^ple>  is  a  ssmflar. ,  Jpod >  of  i  pQlicjr  .witbt, 
that  of  the  papists^  wh^ » wiljhliM)l4  th0  Scriptiff^. 
from  th^  common  people>' lest  they  should -be^it^. 
troiyed  into  heresy »  We  all  perceive  the^ea^/rf^ 
the  papist  in  this  restrictioa  is  ta^preyent  tl|e  ^fJ^ 
sion  of  knowledge^  which  would  be  fatal  to^  ghw^^ 
dominion.  Is  it  not  equally  evident  that  the,  pror 
hibkion  to.  instruct  the  populace  in  the  priiu»piesiji)f 
Christianity  originates  in  this  jealousy  of  pawer  ^.. 

We  nmst^  at  leasts  be  permitted  to  express.. cpr 
surprise  at  the  profound  sagacity  of  those  j^bo 
can  discover  a  design  to  desteoy  moraiity  by  ineulh 
eating  i^ligion,  and  . a  puipose,.  of  making,  mfen 
vicious  by  making  them  serious.  =.  Plain  xoten^trnpsfe: 
be  excused  if  they  avo  startled  by  such/  refine^* 
and  intricate  paradoxes.  :        -    <  ■•  - 

It  highly  becomes  those  who  are  the  advocates 
for  the  interference  of  government  to  re^traB<ici  .tlw 
efforts  of  methodists  and  dissenters  to  difl&ise :  .th^ 
principles  of  knowledge  and  piety^  to  advert  to 
the  consequences  which  must  result. 

Those  who  are  conscientious  will  feel  it  their, 
duty,  in  opposition  to  the  mandates  of  authority^ 
to  proceed  patiently,  enduring  whatever  punish*- 
ment  the  legislature  may  think  proper  to  iilflict^ 
The  government,  irritated  at  their  supposed  .ca?ir 
minal  obstinacy,  will  be  tempted  to  enact  Beve*e» 
laws,  accompanied  with  severer  penalties,  which 
the  truly  conscientious  will  still  think  it  their  duty 
to  brave,  imitating  the  example  of  the  primitive 
teachers   of  Christianity,   who   departed   from   the 


ly^esend^^^'fthb  c50ttttfeilr^'*€fJoidng  thdfcthey  trfere 
th6U^  Wdrtliy  to  sulfifel'  fw'the  toam«  afJChti^*- 
Ttete  itifi  cofhmefl^e  a^  struggle  beti^5rt  the  VuKfi^ 
pSWft*  and  ftie  »ost  upright  part  df  the  sttbjectdy 
wtiM  ShAtl  fim  wear  6ach  other  otit,  *he  o»e  by 
jxtBMiim,  or  the  crthei^  by  endurance  |  prfeOfl»  will  be 
ctti^de^f  eftiel  punishments  Will  becmne  faifiililir^ 
ahd^'bldod  probably  Will  be  spilt  The  natioii  wiB 
be  all}<*ed  with  the  frightful  spectecl^  of  ittnocettt 
attii  eitetnplary  chafacters  sttffering  the  dttfiost  Ten- 
geittce  of  the  law  for  criioes  which  the  .sufferers 
^^btyiiilhavfng  eommitled*  f    ;.. 

iiife?  is^aft  inherent  ^and  inseparable  int^oikyenience 
vH^ifors&miimi^  that  it  knows  iioti where  to  stop. 
W^n\yi  eAim  ^t  first  to  orush  the  bbiio^ous  sect  ^ 
it  meets  with  a  sturdy  resistlttice*;  ki  then  punches 
A^i6M(ppd«ed'  crittle  of  obstiiiaey,  tIR  M  Mgth  tlife 
<»^ift*  *iagm«ude  'of  th^  ettot  fe  Kttle  thoi^ht 
(*fti  >«)!*iboMttfde  ta  mattifaiin  the  right*  of  adi. 
tlsway.^  'TW^  is  atastrated  ittlthfr  letter  of  Pliny  to 
Tr^'an,*  treating  of  the  |)fersederf:io^  of  chrfetiiansj 
lit^  bbkhmc^^  Ith  teftt^vAg^  ^i&  comply  with  iStte 
ni^ilfefteS' of  supr^B^  autfcorfty  'f6i^«t*itub6d  the^ 
ex4ifl»i]q  Iii  other  penell  laws;  a'  proportion  is 
tsiuMty  observed  betwixt  the  crime  wt^  i^  pli** 
litfbmtettfei^tiife  etil  and  the  remedy ;  but  here  tire* 
pi^/^  dictating  and  imposing  minglei?  itself,  dirf; 
Atei^b^^ii^^asoris]  for  severity  eveii  from  the  insig- 
t^k^KmBilM'the^tro)t  and  of  the  persecuted  sect; 
wIflShrshfif ukl  be'  tts  ^of oteetioni  ^  ^         »  * 
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As  the  power  of  the  community  is  delegated  to 
the  magistrate  to  enable  him  to  pumsh  such  de- 
linquencies, ahd  to  avenge  such  injuries,  as  it'  would 
be  unsafe  to  leave  to  the  resentment  of  the  indi- 
vidual  to  punish,  the  voice  of  law  should  ever  oe 
in  harmony  with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of 
reason.  It  should  punish  only  those  actions  wliict 
are  previously  condemned  in  the  tribunal  of  every, 
man^s  own  breast.  The  majesty  of  law,  considered 
as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action,  can  only  be 
maintained  by  its  agreeinent  with  the  simple  and 
unsophisticated  decisions  of  the  mind  respiecting 
right  and  wrong.  On  these  principles  law  is  eii- 
titled  to  profound  veneration  as  a  sort  of  secohdaj^ 
morality,  or  afi  application  of  the  principles  of 
virtue  and  social  order  to  the  real  situation  and 
actual  circumstances  of  mankind.  As  the  civil 
magistrate  is  invested  with  a  portion  of  divine 
authority  for  the  government  of  men,  so  wise 
legislation  is  a  reservoir  of  moral  regulation  and 
principles  drawn  from  the  springs  and  fountains  of 
eternal  justice.  When  government  is  thus  con- 
ducted, it  leagues  all  the  virtues  6n  its  side ;  what- 
ever is  venerable,  whatever  is  good  rallies  round 
the  standard  of  authority  ;  and  to  support  the 
dignity  of  the  laws  is  to  support  virtue  itself.  In 
persecution  it  is  directly  the  opposite.  When  in- 
nocent persons  [suffer]  for  a  resolute  adherence 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  the  sentiments  of 
moral  approbation  are  necessarily  disjoined  frotn 
the  operation  of  the  laws. 


;  I 
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•^he  fear  of  civil  punii^hn^Qnt  is, a  motivq  ^hich 
the  wisdom  of  mankind  has  superadded  to  the 
other  motives  which  operate  to  restrain  men  from 
criminal  conduct.  The  contempt  and  hatred  of 
our  feUow-creatures,  and  the  dread  of  punishment 
from,  an  invisible  Judge,  are  not  always  found  in 
fact  to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  control  the  unruly^^ 
passions  of  bad  men.  In  addition  tp  j  this,  men 
have  contrived  so  to  orffanize  society,  that  the 
distmrbers  of  other  men's  peace  axid  the  invaders 
of  their  rights  shall  have  to  dread  an  adequate 
ptinishnient  frpni  the  arm .  of  ^  public  person  who 
represents  the  community.  As  the  fears  with  which 
iillmanr  laws  inspire  oflTenderSj  are  superadded  mo- 
tives,  they  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  an  oriffinal 
ope.  They  are  a  superstructure  which  can  only 
stand. ou  the  foundatiou  of  those  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong  ^vhigh  the  simplest  dictates  of  the 

^f^^^/^te :/F^P^iS«?^^r     i9.w4isjpin  the  fear  of. 
human  [lawsl  from  its  natural  a^^ociates,  the  forr 
feiture  pf.^ublicj  est^eni^,  ,an4  th^  dread  of  diving 
wiat;]!^  is  .^  ^ppl^cism  of  ti^p,  n^p^t  faring  nature, 

I  A^n,  tjie  terror  of  pupiisil^ent  i?  designed  to 
op^^atp^  on  the  cpmmunity  at  large,  not  on  a  smaji 
numbej:j  pt,  people  of  a  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.. 
Bu^  the  great  body  of  a  people  are  affected  on]y 
b^^  what  {is  palpable ;  they  are  unable  to  compre- 
herwi^ubtk  9.nd  refined  reasoning.  It  is  only  what  is 
plain- And  evident  tjiat  is  tangible  by  their  gross  cpi^- 
ceptions.  Admitting,  therefpi^e-.th^t  the  criminality 
of  persisting  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience 
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in  m^tt^s  oC  religion  were  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, it  wquld  remaip  a  very  improper  object  of 
punishments  because  the  evidence  of  its  crin^inality 
could  never  be  generally  understood.  The  guilt 
of  the  sufferer  would  always  be  considered  as  very 
equivocal;  an4  the  sentiments  of  the  community 
[divided]  between  the  condemnation  of  the  per- 
secuted party  and  the  government.  From  this 
will  naturally  follow  two  parties  in  the  state,  in- 
fluenced w|th  thp  ^9»t  y^heynej)^  ^igautual  resent- 
ment and  antipathy  ;  wd  ^,li  the  combustible 
materials  already  collected  ^|*e  liable  to  be  Idiidkd 
by  the  sp3,rks  of  r^ligiouji  flc^t^ption.  Have  not 
religious  persecutions  been  almost  invariably  the 
harbinger  of  civil  wars,  alarming  commotions,  and 
awful  calamitieis  ?  Persecution  in  rimttefs  of  reli- 
gion raises  up  the  very  hydra  it  is  meant  to  destroy. 
The  only  plausible  ground  on  which  it  can  be 
defended,  is  the  danger  of  the  state  accruing  from 
a  diversity  of  opinion  on  matters  of  the  first  im- 
portance, and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure 
public  tranquillity,  to  establish  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion. But  when  persecutions  are  adopted,  the 
lawfulness  of  those  very  measures  becomes  a  sub- 
ject of  contention,  as  interesting  as  the  dissensions 
it  is  designed  to  terminate. 

The  question  of  the   claim  to  liberty  of  con- 
science is  surely  a  question  of  this  kind. 
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PREFACE. 


After  having  discussed  so  largely^  in  some 
former  publications^  the  question  of  strict  com- 
munion^ that  is,  the  prevailing  practice  in  the 
Baptist  denomination,  of  confining  their  fellowship 
to  members  of  their  own  community,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  trouble  the  public  with  the  sub- 
ject any  further,  not  having  the  least  ambition  for 
the  last  word  in  controversy.  But  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  condense  the  substance  of  the  argument  within 
a  smaller  compass,  so  as  to  render  it  accessible 
to  such  as  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  incli- 
nation to  peruse  a  large  performance.  It  has  been 
my  endeavour  to  cut  off  every  thing  superfluous, 
and,  without  doing  injury  to  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  to  present  the  reasoning  which  sustains  it 
m  a  concise  and  popular  form :  how  far  I  have 
succeeded,  must  be  left  to  the  judgement  of  the 
reader. 

I  would  only  remark  here,  that  all  I  have  seen 
and  heard  concurs  to  convince  me,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  strict  communion  rests  almost  entirely  on 


aufkorityy  and  that  were  th^ '  Hnfltietice'  of  a  i&N 
great  tiattied  withdrawn,  it'  would  sink  unddr  its 
dim  'wdght  Among  those  of  recent  date/ •tuiie 
has  \)een  more  regarded  than  that  of  die  >4ate 
venerable  Fuller;  and  as  he  left  <a  manusciSption 
this  subject  to  be  published  after  his  deadly  he (^s 
considered  as  having  deposed  his  dpng  testimeny 
in  its  favour.  That  he  felt  some  predilection  \io 
a  practice  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accus- 
tottled,  and  whose  propriety  was  very  rarely  i  quess- 
tidned  in  his  early  days,  is  freely  adiiiitted;>;:lmt 
that  he  all  along  felt  some  hesitation*  on  tbci^snb- 
ject,  and  that  his  mind  "WaS'  not  ec(niqpktel)7(4na46 
tip,  I  am  induced:  to  believe  from  beveiqil  oifBum- 
stances.  First,  from  the  &bct  of!  v  lus ,  \propfatsing 
himself  to  commune  at  Cambridge,i!witli'  tfe^  tfell 
know^ledge  of  there  being  paedobaptists  present. 
Secondly,  from  a  conversation  which  passed,,  tnany 
years  ago,  between  him  and  tlie  writer  of  these 
lines.  In  reply  to  his  observation,  that  we  act 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  ^ith  our  peedo- 
baptist  brethren,  since  they  also  insist  on  baptism 
as  an  essential  pre-requisite  to  communion,  it  was 
remarked,  that  this  was  a  mere  argumentum  ^d 
hominem ;  it  might  serve  to  silence  the  clamoiai^ 
of  those  paedobaptists,  who  while  they  adhered 
to  that  principle,  charged  us  with  bigotry  ;i  but 
that  still  it  did  not  touch  the  merits  of  the-  ques- 
tion, since  a  previous  inquiry  odours,  whedier 
any  thiijg  more  is  requisite  to  commimion>  -  on 
scriptural  grounds,  than  a  vital  union  with  Ghrist : 


REASONS    FOR   C^fUS^DUN    COMMUNION.  ill 

jiS»  ^jigwerummiifVien  mixed  eommumon  i^x^nlacfid 

m  I  timi  fwfmgy  l  >  never  yet  ventured  <«  0itc^ .  if. 

Hmca  I  am  gomp^ed  J^  consicje^  his  posrfjmmous 

itx^LCti^xeith^r  ^  a  trial  of  what  might  h?  adduced 

noni(|]hat  side  of  the  controversyjf  ^th  a  mw  to 

praKroke  further  inquhry,  than  the  result  >€^  4^|i<- 

^berate  and  settled  conviction.     Be  this  as  it^n^^ 

great  as  his  merits  were^  he  wm  b)rt.«a^!inan>  and 

'^asD-jsud^'  liable  to  err>  .^veii  4Mi'!SubJQct$<r<^;.^uch 

dgrefsAei  impoxtanee.     All  I  wish   ii^y  that  without 

Tjorrfgard  to  humaja  xuames  or  authorities^  the:  matter 

-dn>^  ddbate  may  he  entirely  determined  by  an .  lin- 

.^rejudloedpppeal  to  reason  and  scripture. 

ini/TOte  prevalence!  of  this  disposition   to  bow  to 

;:authpri^,ahd  to  receive  opinions  upon  trusty  is 

Ifs&riMagljj/f^  'illustrated    by  the  following    anecdolie. 

/tA>highly'iie€(pected  friend  of  mine^  on  asking  one 

/o£(rhii>  deaqonis^  a  man  of  primitive  piety  and  in- 

yt&^i^i  whot^  objections  he   had  to   mixed  com- 

1  iBuirion;  he  replied,  with  great  simplicity,  that  he 

(Had  I  two ;    in  the  i  first  place,  Mxl  Fuller  did  not 

.  &pffpGi^e.  of  it ;    and  in  i  "the   next,  the    scripture 

v-ideciares>  that  f^  he  who  pulls  down  a-  hedge,  a  ser- 

\>penfe  shall  bite  him."     The  good  man  very  properly 

^^klaxied  that  reason  first,  which  carried  the  greatest 

I  i  we^ht  with  it. 

lij((  In  /shorty  there  is  a  certain  false  refinement  and 
-r^ulptklijr  in  the  argument  for  strict  communion, 
(owhiclh/  woiuld  never  occur  to  a  plain  man,  who 
■  jwagndeftMaolely  to  the  guidance  of  scripture.  In 
eonteloil  i  with  almost  every ;  bther  error,  it  derived 
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its  origin  from  the  public  teachers  of  religion, 
and  with  a  change  of  sentiment  in  them,  it  will 
gradually  disappear;  nor  will  it  be  long  ere  our 
churches  will  be  surprised  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves  to '  l>e '  betrayed,  by  specious,  buf  hollow 
sophistry,  into  a  practice  so  repulsive  and  so  im- 
politic. 

■  > 

October  7,  1824.  r         •     r  -    ^    1 1    * 
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A   SHORT   STATEM,EN.T.V 


1  I 


'Pr  is  admitted^  by  all  denomihatiohs  of  ^  iiJHris- 
tians,  with  the  exception  of  one^  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  is  of  perpetual  obligation^ 
and  that  it  was  designed  by  its  Founder  for  one 
of  the  principal  indications  and  expressions  of  that 
fraternal  affection  which  ought  to  distinguish  his 
followers.  Though  the  communion  of  saints  is  of 
larger  extent^  comprehending  all  those  sentiments 
and  actions  by  which  christians  are  especially 
united^  the  joint  participation  of  this  rite  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  constitute  an  important 
branch  of  that  communion.  So  important  a  part 
has  it  been  considered^  that  it  has  usurped  the 
name  of  the  whole ;  and  when  any  dispute  arises 
respecting  the  terms  of  communion,  it  is  generally 
understood  to  relate  to  the  terms  of  admission  to 
the  Lord's  table. 

Whether  all  real  christians  are  entitled  to  share 
in  this  privilege,  whether  it  forms  a  part  of  that 
spiritual  provision  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
family  of  the  fidthful,  or  whether  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive patrimony  of  a  sect,  who  (on  the  ground  of 
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their    supposed    imperfection)  iai« !  ^  kathorbkiA  -%& 
repel  the'  rest,  is   the   questioii  whteh   it  is  'tey 
purpdfee/in  the  following  pagesj  briefly  and  caMIjf^^- 
to  discul^.  ■'■''■'*  • 

The  first  conclusion  to  which  we  should  naiti-J 
rally  arrive,  would  probably  fevour  the  tnore  libei^': 
system ;  we  should  be  ready  to  suppose  th^  he 
who  is  accepted  of  Christ  ought  also  to  be  ac*- 
cepted  of  his  brethren,  and  that  he  whose  right  to 
the  thing  sigrtified  was  not  questicJned,  pOlSs^fes^- 
an  tmdaubted  right  to  the  outward  sign*  ""SThew- 
ai!e  some  truths  which  are  66  sfelf*«e«?ident,i  that 'fti 
formal  attempt  to  prove  th^^ns^  has  thfe  &pp^vfs^€t 
of  trifling,  where  th^  premise*  fifcftd  th^-  <5^mc}dsvdn 
ISO  nearly  coindde,  that  it  is  not  ^^jUd^pbinfciiMil 
the  intermediate  linkfi  that  at  oinie  &epat1atl^i^a»a 
connect  them.  Whether  the  assertion,  that'?^; 
sincere  christians  are  entitled  to  a  place  at' tfee 
Lord's  table  is  of  that  description.  Will  more  c}ed,rfy 
appear  as  we  advance ;  but  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  a  feeling  of  the  kind  just  mentionedi 
has  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  discussion. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  diversity  of  sentim^t 
has  long  subsisted  in  this  country,  in  rrfatiori-<6 
the  proper  subjects  of  baptism,  together  with*  thfe 
mode  of  administering  that  rite.  While  th^^rekt 
body  of  the  christian  world  administer  baptism  t6  \ 
infants,  and  adopt  the  practice  of  sprinkling' 'br 
pouring  the  sacramental  water,  there  ufh  so^ie 
who   contend  that   baptism  should  be  confined  to 


those  iw))0.itfck(fiap9ble  of  .unck^tondi|ig4bp|»rt^        . 
of/  thet^  <3t|fistian/  religion>!Mor^  in  jother.iwords,!  Ip  . 
ac^lj^^/an^  that  the  proper  mode  is  tb^>  immei^sip^.j 
of  the  whole  body.     They  who  maintam  4Jiei  Itetr 
o£(thf»iei  opink)B9y  were  formally  designated  byfthe 
a^j^Uation  of  anabaptists  ;  but  as  that  term  impli^; ; 
that  they  aBramed  a  right   of  t^ating  baptisixiy^ 
wfe^n  ih  reality   their   only  reason  Hoar  -baptizing^/; 
suoh-iifif  had  been  sprilrkled  in  th^ 'in&moy^  !waif^> . 
tlfafe,tbey  looked  upon  the  baptism  6£jhfants«^  d\ 
m^e  *hunian   iHTention,  the   candour  of  raodemr 
timeSr  ikasi   diis^figied    the   icividious  appellation   e£ 
aii^bsipli^i ;  to  the  mOre  simple  one  of  baptist*  .  ^ 

,{£4$f  jDQd.  mjf  Intention  to  attempt  the  def€^c6( 
o£MJldii^;iel^Sh  .of  christians^  though  their  views  are^ 
^iH;^ljrhi^(]SK;cQ]^dajice  with  my -Owni;  one  Gons&rV 
(\tlm^i  I  \  hq^^yer^  necessarily    results^     We    ^x% 
GOiipeJl^iby;  virtue  of  them,  to   look  tapon  th^i^ 
gr^^  >faas$<  f^  cm  fellownchilistianis  as   tmb»ptized^.  \ 
Ofej»ftn<rtifer.|gBQund  can  i  we  mpintain  ouar  prmr 
ci{tl#lib)^ijuatij^  (Oi^»  Conduct.    H^noe  it  hists  been, 
infeigred/ ,loa  h«$tily  inimy  opinio(n,  thfttl  we  are 
bound  to  abstain  from  theJTiCOiXiitlus^^mi' whatever 
judg»W*»t-W0  may  form  o|  their  sincerity  and  piety. 
B^tvililii;^  is  alleged^   is;  under  all  possible   cIitt 
cuiTfft^^SytaH  indispensable^  term'  of  communion  ;i 
ai|§:>|[ipw^yer?  highly  we  may  esteem  many  of  ouTr.. 
p^4<^@^^t  b^retbareinji  yet>  as  we  camiot  but  deem^ 
thsin^?fR^i^?p^ .  we,  must   of  necessity   considetr. 
thfjS5^3?is\^qu^mi^d  %  an  approach  to  the  Lqt4'« 
tal»ie4)..H3^(i9  m^nU^^^u^^^  :T:easpmng,, rests 
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entirely  on  the  assumption  that  baptism  is  inva- 
riably a  necessary  condition  of  communion — an 
opinion  which  it  is  not  surprising  the  baptists 
should  have  embraced^  since  it  has  long  passed 
current  in  the  christian  world,  and  been  received 
by  nearly  all  denominations  of  christians.  The 
truth  is,  it  has  never,  till  of  late,  become  a  prac- 
tical question,  nor  could  it  while  all  parties  ac- 
knowledged each  other's  baptism.  It  was  only 
when  a  religious  denomination  arose,  whose  prin- 
ciples compelled  them  to  deny  the  validity  of  any 
other  baptism  besides  that  which  they  themselves 
practised,  that  the  question  respecting  the  relation 
which  that  ordinance  bears  to  the  Lord's  sapper, 
could  have  any  influence  on  practice.  But  a 
doctrine  which  can  have  no  possible  influence  on 
practice,  is  received  with  little  or  no  examination ; 
and  to  this  must  be  imputed  the  facility  with 
which  it  has  been  so  generally  admitted  that  bap- 
tism must  necessarily  and  invariably  precede  an 
admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  wide  circula- 
tion, however,  of  this  doctrine,  ought  undoubtedly 
to  have  the  efiect  of  softening  the  severity  of  cen- 
sure on  that  conduct  (however  singular  it  may 
appear)  which  is  its  necessary  result :  such  is  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  baptists,  in  confining 
their  communion  to  those  whom  they  deem  bap- 
tized ;  wherein  they  act  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  with  all  other  christians,  who  assume  it 
for  granted  that  baptism  is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary   to    the  reception   of  the   sacrament.     The 
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point  on  which  they  differ  is  the  nature  of  that 
institution^  which  we  place  in  immersion,  and  of 
which  we  suppose  rational  and  accountable  agents 
the  only  fit  subjects ;  this  opinion^  combined  with 
the  other  generally  received  one,  that  none  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  eucharist  but  such  as  have 
been  baptized,  leads  inevitably  to  the  practice 
which  seems  so  singular,  and  gives  so  much  of- 
feree— the  restricting  of  communion  to  our  own 
denomination.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  baptism 
is^  under  all  circumstances,  a  necessary  condition 
of  church  fellowship,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
baptists  to  act  otherwise.  That  their  practice  in 
this  particular  is  harsh  and  illiberal,  is  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  it  is  the  infallible  consequence  of  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  respecting  commu- 
nion, conjoined  with .  their  peculiar  views  of  the 
baptismal  rite.  The  recollection  of  this  may  suf- 
fice to  rebut  the  ridicule,  and  silence  the  clamojor, 
of  those  who  loudly  condemn  the  baptists  for  a 
proceeding,  which,  were  they  but.  to  change  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  their  own  priu- 
ciples  would  compel  them  to  adopt.  They  both  con- 
cur in  a  common  principle,  from  which  the  pra^ctice 
deemed  so  offensive  is  the  necessary  result.    , 

Considered  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem,,ov 
an  appeal  to  the  avowed  principles  of  our  oppo- 
nentSj  this  reasoning  may  .be  sufficient  to  shield 
u$-from  that  severity,  of  reproach  to  which. we  are 
often  exposed,  nor  ought  we.  to  be  censured  for 
acting  upon  a  system  which  is  sanctioned  by  our 

VOL.   ITL  E    E 
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accusers.  Still  it  leaves  the  real  merits  of  the 
question  untouched ;  for  the  inquiry  remains  ojieii; 
whether  baptism  is  an  indispensable  pre-requiisite 
to  communion ;  in  other  words,  whether  they  stand 
in  such  a  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  involun-^ 
tary  neglect  of  the  first,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  the 
title  to  the  last. 

■  The  chief,  I  might  say  the  only,  argument  for 
the  restricted  plan  of  communion,  is  derived  fi-oiii 
the  example  of  the  apostles>  and  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church.  It  is  alleged,  with  some 
appearance  of  plausibility,  that  the  first  duty  en* 
joined  On  the  primitive  converts  to  Christianity  waS 
to  be  baptized,  that  no  repeal  of  the  law  has  taken 
place  since,  that  the  apostles  unifomdy  baptized 
their  converts  before  they  admitted  them  to  the 
sacrament,  and  that,  during  the  first  and  purest 
ages,  the  church  knew  of  no  members  who  had 
not  submitted  to  that  rite  ;  and  that,  consequently, 
in  declining  a  union  with  those,  whom,  however 
estimable  in  other  respects',  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider as  unbaptized,  we  are  following  the  highest 
precedents,  and  treading  in  the  hallowed  steps  of 
the  inspired  teachers  of  religion.  Such,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  reasoning 
who  are  the  advocates  of  strict  communion ;  and 
as  it  approaches  with  a  lofty  and  imposing  air,  and 
has  prevailed  with  thousands,  to  embrace  what 
appears  to  me  a  most  serious  error,  I  must  bespeak 
the  reader's  patience,  while  I  endeavour  to  sift  it  to 
the  bottom,  in  order  to  expose  its  fallacy. 
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Precedent  derived  from  the  practice  of  inspired 
men  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  law,  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  spirk  of  it  is  copied^  and  the 
prmciple  on  which  it  proceeds  is  acted  upon.  If, 
neglectfiil  pf  these,  we  attend  to  the  letter  only,  we 
shall  be  betrayed  into  the  most  serious  mistakes, 
since  there  are  numerous  actions  recorded  of  the 
apostles  in  the  government  of  the  church,  which  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  presumption  to 
imitate.  Above  all  things,  it  is  necessary,  before 
we  .proceed  to  found  a  rule  of  action  on  precedent, 
carefiilly  to  investigate  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  occurred,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it 
was. founded.  The  apostles,^  it  is  acknowledged, 
admitted  none  to  the  Lord's  supper,  but  such  as 
were  previously  baptized ;  but  under  what  circum-* 
stances  did  they  maintain  this  course  2  It  was  at 
a  time  when  a  mistake  respecting  the  will  of  the 
Sup:i:eme  Legislator  on  the  subject  of  baptism  was 
impossible;  it  was  while  a  diversity  of  opinion 
relating  to  .  it  could  not  possibly  subsist,  because 
inspired  men  were  at  hand,  ready  to  remove  every 
doubt,  and  satisfy  the  mind  of  every  honest  in- 
quirer. It  was  under  circumstances  that  must 
hg-ve  convicted  him  who  declined  compliance  with 
Iji^^at  ordinance,  of  wilful  prevarication,  and  stub- 
boxp  resistance  to  the  delegates  and  representatives 
of  Christ,  who  commissioned  them  to  promulgate 
fc^s  laws,  with  an  express  assurance  that  "  whoeyear 
reje,cted  them,  rejected  him,  and  whoever  received 
them,  received  him,"  and  that  to  reftise  to  obey 

£  £  2 
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their.wwoid,  ^xp^sed</the.  jQffeq^lESrhr  ^)  s^V^rer 
doom  tbai9krwa$  plotted  to.  SodwQt^^^^  .Qq^prpr^.* 
Their .  iBstifuctious  were .  too;  ,pl^iu .  to « b^.  ini^^ep, 

their,  authority  too  sacred  to  be  qqnteiani?4i  .t)Kf(^ 
professor  of  Christianity,  without  beipg,.gui|ly(j^/ 
daring  impiety.  la  such  a  state  of  ^thingSj^iit  ^^jf^ 
be :  asked,,  bow  could  they  :  have  acted  ;  djffpej^^ 
firoiHuWhat  tfcey  did?  To  have  receivedi,  PJ^P  ^b? 
(^urcb  ni^a.  ^bo  diluted  their  inspiratipn  ^n^^j^- 
spis3d  tbw  iixjunctions,  would  hav6  been  tOjt^J^ej^ji^r 
tbeir  trust,  i  and  to  renounce  thw  pret^nsip^i^j,^ 
jtbe,  living  depositaries   of  thj^jjnqindMof^l^ji^sli--  jlj9 

Im^  admitted. .  thps^ , ,  whq^ = Joying  1ibp?rc  )^PSffr 
tiow,  yet  refu^ii  pr;  jCQippli^we  ,?R[t^  ,ti?^^^^ 
would  have .  let  ,inta  lihO:*  /plimrcb.  thif  ^p(i|9^1f ^)ui^j3^ef|fj^ 
of  licentiousness,  and  polluted  it,  byincorppr^tiag 
with  its  members  the  worst. of  men.  .Nfithj^fM^pf 
these  could  be  thought  of,  and  no  oth^i:  jafltefrn^yp 
remained  but  to  insist  as  a  test  of  sii;icjefity,vpp,ja 
punctual  compliance  with  what  w;^s  knowpi  .  ^j^d 
acknowledged  as  the  apostolic  doctrine.  ^^.A^e  are 
of  God,"  says  St-  John:,  ^'bp  that  knqw^tb  jSod 
heareth  us ;  hethat  is  not  of  God  hearetbinot 
us:  hereby  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth,  .an4„^e 
^irit  of  error."  f  In  short,  the  apostles  Tr^fij^d 
to  impart  the  external  privileges  of  the  chu^cb})ljo 
such  as  impugned  their  authority,  or  contqipfted 
their  injunctions,  which,  whoever  persisted  .i«L,;t|ie 
neglect  of  baptism  at  that  time,  and  in  thpae  pjr- 
cumstances,  must  necessarily  hav^  done.      .    t.,! 

*  Matt.  X.  14,  15,    •  f  t  Johniv*  6.    . 
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' '  BWr^  ih  decliriltlg'  the  commurfOn  of '  tnodehi 
pd3d6baptldts,  howcftet  eminent  tiitor  piety,  there 
iy^*dflly  nothing  ahalogous  to  that  -method  ^ 
^riibe^din^i  The  resemblance  fails  in  itd  tnost  es^ 
^niSkl' "feattiries.  *  In  repelling  an  unbaptized  pei^son 
fltiifa  ^th^fr  tommunion,^  supposing  such  a  •  one  •  to 
hidV^  {Ji'i^ented  himself,  they  would  hatve  rejected 
tlii  ^to!at6r  of  a  known  prec^t;' lie  Hvhom  w^ 
:^*tfd^4s,»iAt  most,  chai^able  only  with  mfetakinig*  *ti 
Tft^fortiiertnust  either  have  neglected  am  ^aicknow^ 
Hedged!  "^rtecejlt,  'And  thus  evinced  a  mind-:  d^stitate 
H£  ipHfidpfle,  or  hfe'must  have  set  the  authority'«6f 
tWl'^Hj^oktM  at'dirffeiiice,  and  thus  hav^  classi^d 
iWtk^*J)a¥fci^  of  ^the  WOfrst.  descriptiwi;  Our  psedo^ 
mpViiV^  hh'Otten^ '  arfe '  ebt j)os^'  to  ^  neither  of  these 
t^^&Vcbhvittcd^  theih  thatJ  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
^BL^iSiM/m  tUfef  itiethbd  whidi  we  approve, 'dnfd 
Wf^^^tkSi  **ttdy,  many  of  th^m  alt  least,  we  carnibt 
'dciiibt J^fetitifl^ rifady  to  perfdrm^ » It ;  •  convince  them 
*iMt  ft'iS^ W  n^fcefesafry  infdi-ferftee  frOiri  ithe  correct  inf- 
i^f ^lialion  'df'  the '  ajmiAolid  coihmission',  and  they 
^WaJ,  #itHbtit  iiesitbitiori,  boW  t^thttt  authority.  '  • 
^^'^^THA'^d^  rigid  b^tist*  will  ^j^i^obably  admit  that, 
ISiiw^r  clear  and  irtesistible  thd  evidence  of  bis 
^S^iJtiMeiSts  may  appeal*  to  himself,  there  are  those 
*WHto^  ft*  fails  to  convince,  and  some  of  them^  cer- 
^tiBMij^iilSUstiious  examples  of  piety ;  men  who  would 
iSl^nffiU^^it^the  thought  of  deliberately  violating 
thfe  f ^^  'Of'the  commands  of  Christ  or  of ^ his 
apostles ;  tiietl^  Whofee  '  character  and  priiiciples, 
conseqtieiatly>'  form  a  striking  contrast  with  those 
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of  the  persons  whom  it  is  allowed  the  apostles 
would  have  repelled.  But  to  separate  oursekes 
from  the  best  of  m^,  because  the  apostles  would 
have  withdrawn  from  the  worst,  to  confound  tiie 
broadest  moral  distinctions,  by  aivarding  the  same 
treatment  to  involuntary  and  conscientious  error 
which  they  were  pre^paied  to  inflict  on  stubborn 
and  wiffiil  disobedience,  is  certainly  a  very  curioiis 
method  of  following  apostolic  '^:ideedeiit.  '"^  Hie 
letter  kiUeth,"  says  St  Paul,  ^Ihe  spirit  maketfa 
aKve/*  Whether  the  contmriely  <rf  these  was  etet 
more  strongly  marked,  than  by  stich  a  metibtbd  of 
imitating  the  apostles,  let  the  reader  judge,  : 

For  the  clearer  illustration  of  thi&  point,  let  us 
suppose  a  case.  A  person  proposes  himself  as  A 
candidate  for  admission  to  a  baptist  church.  The 
minister  inquires  into  his  views  of  the  ordinance  of 
baptism,  and  respectfully  asks  whether  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  divine  authority  of  the  rite  which 
was  administered  to  him  in  his  infancy.  He  con- 
fesses he  is  not,  that  on  mature  deliberation  and 
inquiry  he  considers  it  as  a  human  invention.  On 
his  thus  avowing  his  conviction,  he  is  urged  to 
confess  Christ  before  men,  by  a  prompt  com- 
pliance with  what  he  is  satisfied  is  a  part  of  his 
revealed  will  :  he  hesitates,  he  refuses,  alleging 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  salvation,  that  it  is  a 
mere  external  rite,  and  that  some  of  the  holiest 
of  men  have  died  in  the  neglect  of  it.  Here  is  a 
parallel  case  to  that  of  a  person  who  should  have 
declined   the   ordinance   of   baptism   in    primitive 
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.^es;  dud  in  entire  consistence  with  the.  prin^ 
ciples  which  we  are  maintaining^  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  individual  in  quest 
tion  i^  disqualified  for  christian  communion.  To 
jreoeive  him  under  such  circumstances^  would  be 
ifiaixctiooing  the  want  of  principle,  and  pouring 
pontempt  on  the  christian  precepts.  Yet  the  caor 
jduct  we  have  now  supposed  would  be  less  criminal 
than  to  have  shrunk  firom  baptism  in  the  apostolic 
age,  because  the  evidence  by  which,  our  view3 
are  supported,  though  sufficient .  for  every  practical 
porpoi^i  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  which  accom* 
panied  their  first  promulgation :  the  utmost  that 
Wje  can  pretend,  is  a  very  high  probability;  the 
primitive  owverts  possessed  an  absolute  certainty. 
Now  since  we  are  prepared  to  visit  a  degree  of 
(delinquency  inferior  to  that  which  would  have 
ensured  the  rejection  of  a  candidate  by  the  apostles, 
with  the  same  severity,  how  preposterous  is  it  to 
charge  us  with  departing  from  apostolical  precer 
dent!  In  the  same  circumstances,  or  in  circum-^ 
stances  nearly  the  same,  we  are  ready  instantly 
to  act  the  same  part :  let  the  circumstances  be 
essentially  varied,  and  our  proceeding  is  propor- 
tionably  difierent.  The  apostles  refused  the  com-, 
mimion  of  such,  and  such  only,  as  were  insincere, 
^'  who  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  avowing 
their  conviction  of  one  system,  and  acting  upon 
another :  and  wherever  similar  indications  display 
themselves,  we  do  precisely  the  same.  They  ad-^ 
mitted  the  weak  and  erroneous,  providing  their 
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anity^i^^aAdfsq  .d](it'We.t-  Theyt rtoletatcd  nioi  wUose 
^entimeDits  differed  )2&dm^their>(rvm,^pToyi^^ 
did>ncitl  rear; the.  standard'  of !  reyolt^  jby!  E  deMbexate 
resbtatnot  to^ihe  lonly  inffdlible.  atithorit^^li^ofind 
fsiuch  precisely. is.i the  loourse  we  pursue^;  i  Weifaoar 
withr^thosetwho  nnsteke  the  dictates  of  idJapiratioii) 
in  poifiulSHwlHcfa;  aore  ndt  essential ;  buVrvntbiiCMy 
who- wi^tUy^  cotitK^ot^  or  neglect  them;  fltu^liie 
gommlnentmf^ the  •churchy  as  &r  ^as  odromeaniei^af 
iB£)rliudiim%'^veach>:.thei  immediate  lanioassadeifif'nof 
Chmferappidar  tot  have,  set  ns^  i  an^  ^aanipld  d&^jmuk 
gentlenesSiand  mfldxieas^  ti»>  hav»  exeroised^ia  Ifeaiddr 
CQSisideration  of  h^imaai  iQiperfectbnipand  to  haw 
reserved  all  theu;  sei^rity'-dfor  a;<ootitoiBa^ns(itB«4 
jection  of  their  guidance,  and  :  disdain ;  ofrlheir 
instructions.  And  wherever  these  features  appear, 
we  humbly  ^  tread  in  their  steps ;  being  as  little 
disposed  as  they>  to  countenance  or  receive  those 
who  -  impugn  their  inspiration,  or  censure  their 
decisions. 

They. were  certainly  isrf;rangers  to  that  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  proposes  to  divide  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  into  two  parts,  one  con- 
sisting of  such  as  enjoy  communion  with  him,  the 
other  of  such  as  are  entitled  to  commune  with 
each  other.  In  no  part  of  their  writings,  is  the 
faintest  vestige  to  be  discerned  of  that  state  of 
things  of  which  our  opponents  are  enamoured^ 
where,  a  vast  majority  of  sincere  christians  are 
deemed  disqualified  for   christian   fellowship,   and 
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-whBe  J  their;  preteilsionsJtQi  laocdptaiuse :  with  -'■  Ood^ 
flnd^  a  latle  to  etern&l/  lif(i^  arevcuntispat^iardr  yet 
toibe  Jie^^in^a  stoteiof^ediidQlii'ifibili  ^bd^vidible 
idmix&jh  Had  thay  in  atiy;piiart^  of  i theirs  Blpistles 
^ppearedn to  broach  sach  a  doctrine;  had o they 
IsBvaihed^  high;  enconuums  on  the  f  faith  and  piet{p  of 
thosb^TiK^  whom  they  TefuBed^^  to  associate '  &t  the 
liovd'si  isnpper^  our:  astonishment  abstotkttents  so 
siilguUr  and  so:  eccentric^  .wo^tild^have' been'sudb; 
thals^isoarcely:  any :  conceivable  unifdrtnity  ^ifmanu- 
^Qript8i)or  rof  rvecsiotis  could  .have>  accredited  ^  1^ 
piEBsagds  thai;  jcontained  them.^  That  the  pritnitive 
ohhDdl  h^8S.: composed  of  professed  believerSi  and 
Bond  ddbhrvedifirom  its  privS^es,  but  tstiehiwbose 
MthriiwaSiSSSsenlEally  «rroiieou%'  or '><iheir  character 
doijditful^  is)  a  imatter  i  of  &ct .  h^faich^  tappeajrs  on  ^  the 
vesyvf^sfur&oe  of  the  inspired  .recotdift^  and  Was  pro* 
fadddjr  dKver  dalledi « in  question;^  in  any '« age  or 
eoniitryv/ until  an  c^posite*  principle  was  *  avowed 
andiB^cted  upon  by'  the  modem  baptists^  who  ap- 
propriate its  title  and  its  immunities  to  themselves; 
wfade^' >With  strange  inconsdstency>  they  proclhim 
tii^vtonviction,  4hat'the>persoM'wh  they  ex- 
dnde  are  inde^utably  in  posse^ito  of  its  ^interior 
and  spiritual  privileges;  For  this  portentdns  sepa- 
ration of  the  internal  from  the  outward  ^nd'  vfeible 
privileges  of  Christianity ;  for  confining  the' latter 
ttv'  a  Itt^e  handful  of  such  as  have  *^  obtained  Kke 
pt4&<;4d«s  jfeuth  w  in  vain  ivill  they 

seek  for  Wif^rtvin  the  exatiiple  of  the  apostles^ 
They  tepeitedly  and   earnestly  warn  us  against 
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resting  in  external  advantages,  arid  of  the  danger 
0f  substituting  the;  outward  sign  for  the  inwa]*d  and 
spiritual  grace ;  but  never  give  the  slightest  in^ 
timation  of  the  possibihty  of  possessing  the  firsts 
without  being  entitled  to  the  last.  The  assertion 
of  such  an  opinion,  and  the  practice  founded  upoii 
it,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive,  is  a  departure 
from  the  precedent  and  example  of  the  earliest 
0ge,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  paralleL 
-  In  opposition,  however,  to  all  that  has  hem 
urged  to  shew  the  obvious  disparity  between  the 
two  cases,  our  opponents  still  reiterate  the  cry. 
The  apostles  did  not  tolerate  the  omission  of  bapt 
tism,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  toleiF 
rating  it !  But  is  the  omission  of  a  duty  to;  be 
judged  of  in  relation  to  its  moral  quality,  without 
any  regard  to  circumstances,  vdthout  any  consi- 
deration, whether  it  be  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
whether  it  proceed  from  perversity  of  will,  or  error 
of  judgement,  from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
our  Lord's  precepts,  or  a  contempt  of  his  injunc- 
tions ;  and  supposing  our  paedobaptist  brethren  to 
be  sincere  and  conscientious,  is  there  any  resem-^ 
blance  between  them  and  those  whom  the  apostles^ 
it  is  allowed,  would  have  repelled,  except  in  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  being  both  unbaptized, 
the  one  because  they  despised  the  apostolic  in- 
junctions, the  other  because  they  mistake  them  ? 
The  former  (supposing  them  to  have  existed  at 
all)  must  have  been  men  over  whose  conscience 
the  word  of  God  had  no  power ;  the  latter  tremble 
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at  lus  word,  and  dxe  restramed  from  folloinn^  eur 
example  by  deference  to  his  wilL  U  such  ^po^ 
site  cliaracters  are  the  natural  objects  of  a  c<wi- 
trary  state  of  feeling,  they  must  be  equally  so 
of  a  contrary  treatment ;  nor  can  any  things  ^faa 
more  preposterous  than  to  confcnmd  tiMBtn  tege^ 
th^t,  under  the  jnret^iee  tif  a  regard  to  apostolk^ 
p$BGtiAaaL  Our  treatment  of  mankind  isbould 
undoubtedly  be  the  expression  of  our  feelings,  and 
regulated  by  our  estimate  of  their  character,.  Strict 
communion  prescribes  the  contrary;  it  sets  the 
conduct  and  the  feelings  at  variance,  and  erects 
into  a  duty  the  mortification  of  our  best  and  hd- 
liest  propensities. 

The  disciphne  of  the  church,  as  prescribed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  founded  on  principles 
applicable  to  every  age,  and  to  every  combination 
of  events  to  which  it  is  hable,  in .  a  world  replete 
with  change,  where  new  forms  of  error,  new  modes 
of  aberration  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  truth, 
are  destined  to  follow  in  rapid  and  unceasing 
successiQn.  Among  these  we  are  compelled  ta 
enumerate  the  prevaiUng  notions  of  the  christian 
world  on  the  subject  of  baptism— an  error,  which,, 
it  is  obvious,  could  have  no  subsistence  during  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  Here,  then,  arises  a  new  case, 
ai2d  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  how 
it  is  to  be  treated.  It  plainly  cannot  be  decided 
by  a  reference  to  apostolic  precedent,  because 
iKDtMng  of  this  kind  then  existed,  or  could  existi 
The:  precept  which  enjoined  the  baptism  of  new 
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conv^rte;^  might  be  resisted,  biit  it  feoMii!  ^b«  bfe 
mi^keti/aM' therefore  no ' infererifce  dan'be  dta^ 
from  the  treatinent,  which,  it  is  admitted,- ^'thfe 
apoitteis  i^ould  have  assigned  to  wilful  *  disti/bfcld?^ 
eilb6;  lihat  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  iilvoIiiiiteiTfy 
etror.  The  only  method  of  arriving  att'a  sati^c^^ 
tory  conclusion,  is  to  consider  how  they  cbtidudtdi 
theMsdvefe  '  f  OMOT^  sincere,  though  erriftg  •  cWft^ 
tia^s,  tti^^her  with  the  temper  they  r^toiiittlirA 
us  to'  feifltivate  towards  such  as  Idbour  liiidef  itll^ 
tatfete' '  ahd  •  inisconceptions,  tiot  itlcbn6ifetferit^^#ii 
piety;  .'Without  expectmg  a  '^eciflt'  dfrfecttbii'^Af^ 
the  tegtdatioti  of  out  doAdiicf '^in ^'ttife  H&Mi^^\ 
partictddr,  whicli  ivt^A  h6't6' 'kiippoi^  i^ 
in  yjuestion  not  nevr,^  it' is  quite 'igtifB'6iferit^4rfft^ 
general  principle  of  toleration  whidh  '  the '  ^'6^ 
Testament  enjoins,  is  found  to  comprehfeiid ''the 
present  instance.  '     '  '^^' 

If  action  be  founded  on  conviction,  as  it '%ii- 
doubtedly  is  in  all  well-regulated  riiinds,  we' iaife 
as  much  obliged  to  mould  our  seritiments  Ihtb 
an  agreement  with  those  of  the  apostles, '  as  otit 
conduct :  inspired  precedents  of  thought  ar^  '^ 
authoritative  as  those  of  action.  The  advo'dat6& 
of  strict  communion  are  clamorous  in  their  de- 
mand that,  in  relation  to  church  fellowship,  W^ 
should  treat  all  paedobaptists  exactly  in  the  sdme 
manner  as  the  apostles  would  have  treated  tiri- 
baptized  persons  in  their  day.  But  mu^  We  'riot 
for  the  same  reason  think  the  same  of  thehi  ?'  This, 
howet^r,  they  disclaim  as  much  ais  We  do:  Ui^ 


a^  pi^Kfe^ftly  sensib)^,  npr  have  they,tbq,hi3K4ib<?iQd 
^v.dpPy*  that  th^  jdifference  isf  imineaise,  ,t>ptiwi9^ 
^,l?oQj?(j^entious  mistake  of,  the  mind  > of  Christy, pn 
ajifi^qular  subject,  and  a  deliberate  conten;ipt  .9F 
^9Sh^(  ,9f .  it  Who  can  doubt  that  the  apostles 
^^(^^jjbe  the  first  to  feel  this  distinction ;  an4jif4S 
|:)i,^y,,>VP»14  undoubtedly,  in  common  with, all vCq^-r 
S^^tiows  persons,  regulate  their  conducjt ,  by  J;h^ 
^f^«ft^pt3^  that,  could  they  be  .  per^p^a^y  CtPfl- 
s^lfpdi.j.they  would  recommend  a  ,<?prrp^pon4ep,t 
4^re^qe  of.  treatment  ?  To  sum  up  the .  argup^^t 
i^ja^|5??7^^wdsi.:.  Nothing  can  be  n^ore.hpllow^^cl 
f^ljlj^piqvjs  jtl^an  the  pfetensipi^  pf  our.  oppopei^ 
^1^,  tk,^y  ax^,  ,^^ed  by  insjfured  preqedent;,  fpr.  we 
J)l^yet,nfl,pl;qcede^t  in  the.  ca^?^,;  in  other,  >y;(prd^, 
55r^;Jba\r9j  po .  ,e;xai;iple  of  the  manner .  in. .  whic|i,.^^^^y 
gflyd^c^ft^  ^ji^mselves  toward^  siv?h .  ^  fell  iptp^ . W 
error  on  the  subject  of  baptism;,  the  Sci7pi;i«rfrS 
i](^€|jn9faU»;siioj;^  to  such  w.  ^xror  which,  atta^jies 
^jpr^^ntil;9,,fl[iapy,Hiost.ten^iQ|Us  pf  its  authpRt)f, 
J)j^b}y, .  §»J^TOi$^iv^ ,  .to .  its,  .^ctates^  mi  deeply ,  m- 
ih^d,  fWith,  its;  spirit  ;,,to^p.^,  i^  ,a  .lyp;^^ ypf . ,  t)^e 
W^r,  oppPSit^^  ciharapt^r.  ,tp,,^hpse  \v|>o  wWr'he 
§»PB^^^  W- f onseqwncQ  of,  sptting  lig^t;.%j^|^e 
§^:f^h9jrif]y  q£  ijj^ir.ed  teacl;iers,.tp,,Jti<aye,  njeg]i^^tQ4 
^<?^m>W^the  fij:st  age§,    .  .^  t.it    mwr^ 

j^^'jT^us  j  fnjiwjh  vmay  suffice  for  apostolic  j^eqq^i^ 

3ib^^«>?^  ^Sti^/'W^  V^^^^  view,  .of  the  s^ubgq^^^.^ 
^ci;^J^h^xi^t^^Won  of  itlie.. reader.  j^^reqviq^t^^fifeT 
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ordiDances^  of  bkptismi  and  the  Loir^s  Mpper^ 
either  in  the  nature  of  things  or  by  divine  ap- 
pointment^ so  as  to  render  it  improper  to  admi*- 
nister  the  one  without  the  other.  That  there  is 
no  natural  connexion  is  obvious.  They  vvere  in- 
stituted at  different  times^  and  for  different  par- 
poses  ;  baptism  is  a  mode  of  professing  our  faith 
in  the  blessed  Trinity,  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  com*- 
memoration  of  the  dying  love  of  the  Redeemer: 
the  fonner  is  the  act  of  an  individual,  the  lattei" 
of  a  society.  The  words  which  contain  o»ar  war- 
rant for  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  convey 
no  allusion  to  baptism  whatever  r  those  which 
prescribe  baptism  carry  no  anticipative  reference 
to  the  eucharist.  And  as  it  is  demonstrable  that 
John's  baptism  was  a  separate  institution  from  that 
which  was  enacted  after  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
the  Lord's  supper  is  evidently  anterior  to  baptism, 
and  the  original  communicants  consisted  entirely 
of  such  as  had  not  received  that  ordinance.  To 
aU  appearance,  the  rites  in  question  rest  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  But  perhaps  there  is  a  special 
connexion  between  the  two,  arising  from  divine 
appointment.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  easy  to 
point  it  out.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  they  mentioned 
together,  and  on  no  occasion  is  it  asserted,  or 
insinuated,  that  the  validity  of  the  sacrament 
depends  on  the  previous  observation  of  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony.  That  there  was  such  a  con- 
nexion between  circumcision  and  the  passover, 
we  learn  from  the  explicit  declaration  of  Moses, 
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1/idbo :  asserts  that  ^^no  iincircumcised  person  shaH 
eat  .thereo£"  Let  a  similar  prohibition  be  pnn 
duced  in  the  present  instance^  and  the  controversy 
is  at  an  end. 

The  late  excellent  Mr.  Fuller,  in  a  posthumous 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  laboured  hard  to  prove 
an  instituted  connexion  between  the  two  ordi-^ 
nances,  but  his  conclusion  from  the  premises  is  so 
feeble  and  precarious,  that  we  strongly  suspect 
his  own  mind  was  not  fully  made  up  on  the  svb^ 
jecL  His  reasoning  is  certainly  very  little  adapted 
to  satisfy  an  impartial  inquirer*  The  whole  per-^ 
fbrmance  appears  more  hke  an  experiment  of 
what  might  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  prevailing 
hypothesis,  than  the  result  of  deep  and  dehberate 
conviction. 

On  this  point  our  opponents  are  at  variance 
with  .  each  other ;  Mr.  Kinghom  roimdly  asserts 
that  baptism  has  no  more  connexion  with  the 
Lard's  supper  than  with  every  other  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  what  Mr.  Fuller  attempts  to  de- 
monstrate as  the  main  pillar  of  his  cause,  Mr. 
Kinghorn  abandons  without  scruple.  What  a  for-* 
tunate  position  is  that  to  which  men  may  arrive, 
who  proceed  in  the  most  opposite  directions — a 
sort  of  mental  antipodes  which  you  will  reach  with 
eq^l  certainty,  whether  you  advance  by  the  east 
or  by  the  west.  From  the  title  of  Mr.  Kinghom's 
bjQyok,  which  is,  "Baptism  a  term  of  Communion," 
wq, should  be.  led  to  expect  that  it  was  his  principal 
o]}jf^,do^tiaG^iSome.  speeifi^  relation  which  these 
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rites  bear  to  each  other.  No  such  :  thing :- he 
denies  there  is  any  such  relation :  baptism^  he 
declares,  is  no  otherwise  connected  with  the  Lord's 
supper  than  it  is  with  every  other  part  of  Christi- 
anity. But  on  his  hjrpothesis,  it  is  essential  to  the 
eucharist,  and  consequently  it  is  essential  to  every 
part  of  Christianity ;  so  that  the  omission  of  it, 
from  whatever  cause,  is  such  an  error  in  the  first 
concoction,  that  it  vitiates  every  branch  of  religion, 
disqualifies  for  all  its  duties,  and  incurs  the  for- 
feiture of  all  its  privileges.  This  is  the  statement 
of  a  man  who  makes  loud  professions  of  attach^ 
ment  to  .  our  paedobaptist  brethren ;  nor  can  he 
escape  from  this  strange  dilemma  but  by  retracing 
his  steps,  and  taking  his  stand  with  Mr.  Fuller  on 
a  supposed  instituted  relation  between  the  two 
ordinances.  Meanwhile,  it  is  instructive  to  ob- 
serve, in  what  inextricable  labyrinths  the  acutest 
minds  are  entangled,  which  desert  the  high  road 
of  common  sense,  in  pursuit  of  fanciful  theories. 
-  Having  cleared  the  way,  by  shewing  that  scrip- 
ture precedent,  properly  interpreted,  affords  no 
countenance  or  support  to  strict  communion,  the 
remaining  task  is  very  easy.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  evident,  than  that  the  whole  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity is  favourable  to  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate treatment  of  our  fellow-christians.  To 
love  them  fervently,  to  bear  with  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  cast  the  mantle  of  forgiveness  over  their 
infirmities,  is  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  A  schism 
in  his  mystical  body  is  deprecated  as  the  greatest 
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QvH,  aad  whatever  tmds  to  promote  it  is  subjected 
to  the;  severest  r^robation.  *5Now  I  beseech 
yqi^  .hy.  the  name  o£  the  Lord  Jesus/'  is  the  lain 
guage  of  St  Paulj  '^that  ye  all  i^eak  the  same 
thii^g^  aiid  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you ; 
but  that  ye  he  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
s^ine  mind  £^d  in  the  same  judgement.  For  it  has 
beei^  d^laxed  unto  me,  by  them  who  a^e'  of  the 
hp^se  of  iChloe,  that  there  are  contentions  among 
you.  Nov^  this  I  say,  that  every  one  of  you  saitb; 
I  janA  0f  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephlis;^ 
and .^,.. of  Christ.  Is  Christ  divided?  was  PatHl 
cv^c^^  Sor  yau  ?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  th^ 
nax^gt^if^i  Pauit"  In  applying  these,  and  innu- 
mer^lei,  <)th9r  passages  .of  similar  import  to  the 
point  micler:  discussion,  two  questions  occur.  First> 
Ar%  Q}ir  psedohaptist  brethren  a  pail;  of  the  myS'^ 
ticaAiJ¥>dy  of  Ohi^ist  ?  or,  in  other  words.  Do  they 
forui  ariportion  oi  that  church,  ^which  he  has  piii^ 
chase4^.by  his  precious  bloods  If -they  are  not> 
th^]^  ijp^re  not  in  a.  state  of  salvation, '4since  none 
can  V$^Jh  that  nstate.  who  are  not  vitally  united 
to  tChiist^  The  Bible  acknowledges  l^ut  two 
classei^:  into  which  the  whole  human  race  is  dis^ 
tribujlied^  the  church  and  the^  world ;  there  is  no 
int^)p^e^te  condition ;  whoever  is  not  of  thfe  #rs<^ 
neoessarily  belongs  to  the  last.  But  the  advocates 
for^^idi^  communion  are  loud  in  their  professions 
of  :^|e^3i;  for  pious  paedobaptists,  nor  is  there  any 
things  jthoy  would  more  >  rescait;  than  ^  a  d^ub&  *  of 
theip^^i§inpeiity  im ,  that  p£urticular«      Tfee  fitersons 
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whom  they  exclude  from  their  communion  are 
then,  by  their  own  confession,  a  part  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  a  portion  of  his  mystical  body,  and  of  that 
church  which  he  has  bought  with  his  blood. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  a  formal  sepa- 
ration from  them,  on  the  account  of  their  imputed 
error,  amounts  to  what  the  scripture  styles  schism  9 
Supposing  one  part  of  the  church  at  Corinth  had 
formally  severed  themselves  from  the  other,  and 
established  a  separate  communion,  allowing  those 
whom  they  had  forsaken,  at  the  same  time,  the 
title  of  sincere  christians,  would  this  have  been 
considered  as  a  schism  9  That  it  would,  i&  demon- 
strable from  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  accuses 
the  Corinthians  of  having  schisms  *  among  them, 
though  they  never  dreamed  of  forming  a  distinct 
and  separate  communion.  If  they  are  charged 
with  schism,  on  account  of  that  spirit  of  conten- 
tion, and  that  alienation  of  their  affections  from 
each  other,  which  merely  tended  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, how  much  more  would  they  have  incurred 
that  censure,  had  they  actually  proceeded  to  that 
extremity?  Schism^  in  its  primitive  and  literal 
sense,  signifies  the  breaking  of  a  substance  into 
two  or  more  parts,  and  when  figuratively  applied 
to  a  body  of  men,  it  denotes  the  division  of  it  into 
parties;  and  though  it  may  be  applied  to  such  a 
state  of  contention  as  consists  with  the  preser- 
vation of  external  union,  it  is  most  eminently 
applicable    to   a   society  whose   bond  of  union  is 

*  The  original  word  rendered  divisions,  is  crxttr/iara,  schisms. 
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dissolved,  and  where  one  part  rejects  the  other 
from  its  fellowship.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in 
terms,  this  is  schism  in  its  highest  sense.  The 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  illustrates  the  union 
of  the  faithful,  by  that  which  subsists  between 
the  members  of  the  natural  body.  ^'  Now  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular." 
He  shews,  in  a  beautiful  and  impressive  manner, 
that  the  several  members  have  each  his  distinct 
function,  and  are  pervaded  by  a  common  sym- 
pathy, with  the  express  design  ''  that  there  be  no 
schism  in  the  body."  But  when  one  part  of  the 
christian  church  avowedly  excludes  another  from 
their  communion,  when  they  refiise  to  unite  in 
the  most  distinguishing  branch  of  social  worship, 
and  hold  themselves  in  a  state  of*  seclusion,  they 
virtually  say  to  the  party  thus  repelled,  "  We  have 
no  need  of  thee ;"  they  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  body,  and  are  guilty  of  a  schism  so  open  and 
conspicuous,  that  none  can  fedl  to  perceive  it. 
How  is  it  possible  for  them  to  evade  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  this  reasoning  conducts  us,  imless 
they  are  prepared  to  deny  the  claim  of  the  paedo- 
baptists  to  be  regarded  as  the  members  of  Christ, 
or  place  them  in  some  intermediate  station  betwixt 
the  world  and  the  chm-ch  ?  But  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  uniformly  identifies 
the  objects  of  the  divine  favour  with  the  members 
of  Christ^s  church,  is  directly  opposed  to  such  a 
fiction.  "He  loved  the  churchy  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might   sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  by 
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the  washing  of  water  through  the  Word,  that  h6 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing/* 

It  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  our  op- 
ponents, that  they  are  contending  for  that  schism 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  against  which  he  so  fert 
vently  prayed,  so  anxiously  guarded,  and  which 
his  apostles  represent  as  its  greatest  calamity  and 
reproach.  "  The  glory,"  said  our  Lord,  '*  which 
thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them,  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one;  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved 
me/'  Here  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  paedo- 
baptist  brethren  are  comprehended  in  this  prayer, 
because  our  Lord  declares  it  was  preferred,  not 
merely  for  the  disciples  then  existing,  but  for 
those  also  who  should  hereafter  believe  through 
their  word,  adding,  ^^that  they  all  may  be  one, 
as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they 
also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may  beheve 
that  thou  hast  sent  me."  In  these  words,  we  find 
him  praying  for  a  visible  union  among  his  disci- 
ples— such  a  union  as  the  world  might  easily  per- 
ceive ;  and  this  he  entreats  in  behalf  of  them  all, 
that  they  all  may  be  one.  The  advocates  of  strict 
communion  plead  for  a  visible  disunion;  nor  will 
it  avail  them  to  reply  that  they  cultivate  a  fra- 
ternal affection  towards  christians  of  other  deno- 
minations, while    they    insist    on    such    a   visible 
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separation  as  must  make  it  apparent  to  the  world 
that  they  are  not  one.  Internal  sentiments  of 
esteem  are  cognizable  only  by  the  Searcher  of 
hearts ;  external  indications  are  all  that  the  world 
has  to  judge  by ;  and  so  far  are  they  from  exhibit- 
ing thescj  that  they  value  themselves  in  maintain- 
ing such  a  position  towards  their  fellow-christians 
as  confounds  them,  m  a  very  unportant  point,  with 
infidels  and  heathens.  If  a  rent  and  division  in 
the  body  is  pregnant  with  so  much  scandal  and 
offence  as  the  Scriptures  represent  it,  if  the  spirit 
of  iove  and  concord  is  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  the  christian  profession,  it  is  surprising  it  has 
never  occurred  to  them,  that  by  insisting  on  such 
a  separation  as  was  unheard  of  in  the  primitive 
itimes^  every  approach  to  which  is  denounced  in 
scripture  as  a  most  serious  evil,  they  are  acting 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  genius  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  solemn  injunctions  of  its  inspired  teachers. 
What  degree  of  criminality  may  attach  to  such  a 
procediire  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine;  but  we 
have  ho  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  it  is  most 
kbhorrent  from  the  intention  of  the  Head  of  the 
church,  and  miserably  compensated  by  that  more 
correct  view  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which 
is  alleged  in  its  support.  "  Charity  is  the  end  of 
the  commandment,"  "the  fulfilling  of  the  law;" 
and  since  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  ceremonial, 
but  vital,  and  consists  less  in  correct  opinions,  and 
ritual  observances,  than  in  those  graces  of  the 
Spirit^  which  are  the  "  hidden  man  of  the  heart," 
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it  deserves  serious  consideration,  wheHier  so  pal- 
pable a  violation  of  the  unity  of  the  church,  is 
not  more  oflFensive  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  *'  tries 
the  hearts  and  the  reins/'  than  an  involuntary 
mistake  of  a  ceremonial  precept. 

Here  we  must  be  allowed  once  more  to  recur  to 
the  vain  boast  of  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
example  of  the  apostles,  (the  futility  of  which  has, 
I  trust,  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,)  and  request 
our  opponents  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  their 
essential  deviation  in  this  particular.  Say,  did  the 
apostles  refuse  the  communion  of  good  men  ?  Did 
they  set  the  example  of  dividing  them  into  two 
classes,  a  qualified  and  a  disqualified  class;  and 
while  they  acknowledged  the  latter  were  objects  of 
the  divine  favour,  equally  with  themselves,  enjoin 
on  their  converts  the  duty  of  disowning  them  at 
the  Lord's  table  ?  Are  any  traces  to  be  discovered 
in  the  New  Testament  of  a  society  of  Purists,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  superior  illumination  on  one 
subject,  kept  themselves  aloof  fi-om  the  christian 
world,  excluding  from  their  communion  myriads  of 
those  whom  they  believed  to  be  heirs  of  salvation  ? 
Did  they  narrow  their  views  of  church  fellowship, 
as  Mr.  Kinghorn  avows  is  the  case  of  the  modem 
baptists,  to  the  purpose  of  holding  up  to  view 
one  neglected  truth  ?  On  this  plan,  as  many  sepa- 
rate communions  will  be  witnessed  as  there  are 
varieties  of  religious  taste  and  predilection,  while 
each  fancies  it  perceives  some  neglected  duty,  or 
some  truth   not    rendered   sufficiently   prominent, 
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tm  almost  every  inquiry  wM  give  birth  to  some 
solitary  and  antisocial  sect.  The  direct  tendency 
of  such  a  principle,  is  not  merely  to  annihilate  the 
imity  of  the  church,  but  to  contract  the  heart,  to 
narrow  the  imderstanding,  and,  in  the  room  of 
^'  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,"  to  invest  every 
petty  speculation,  and  minute  opinion,  with  the 
dignity  of  a  fundamental  truth. 

The  revival  or  propagation  of  some  one  par- 
ticular  truth,  being  the  avowed  object  of  their 
imion,  the  members  of  such  a  society  will  almost 
inevitably  attach  to  it  an  undue  importance ;  and, 
as  their  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed  towards 
that  in  which  they  differ  from  others,  and  in  which 
they  are  conceived  to  excel,  it  will  be  a  miracle  if 
they  escape  a  censorious,  conceited,  disputatious 
spirit.  While  their  constitution  is  founded,  not  so 
much  on  a  separation  from  the  world,  as  from  the 
church,  they  will  be  almost  irresistibly  tempted  to 
transfer  to  the  latter,  a  large  portion  of  the  asso- 
ciations and  feeUngs,  of  which  the  former  is  the 
proper  object. 

How  refreshing  is  it  to  turn  from  these  rigid 
and  repulsive  principles,  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  generous  maxims  of  the  New  Testament! 
''  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,"  says  St.  Paul, 
*^  receive  ye,  not  to  doubtful  disputations ;"  *  and 
after  illustrating  his  meaning,  by  adducing  examples 
of  various  diversities  of  sentiment  amongst  his  con- 
verts, he  proceeds  to  inculcate  the  most  perfect 

•  Rom.  xiv.  1. 
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mutual  toleration.  It  is  observable,  tbat  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  he  specifies  related 
to  the  obhgation  of  certain  positive  institutes,  to 
which,  though  abrogated  by  the  new  dispensation, 
part  of  the  church  adhered,  while  its  more  en- 
lightened members  understood  and  embraced  the 
liberty  with  which  Christ  had  made  them  fr^. 
''We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves/*  A 
moment's  attention  to  the  connexion  will  con- 
vince the  reader,  that  the  term  weak,  iii  both  these 
passages,  denotes  persons  whose  conceptions  are 
erroneous ;  for  the  inspired  writer  is  not  adverting 
to  the  different  degrees  of  conviction  with  which 
the  same  truths  are  embraced,  but  to  a  palpable 
difference  of  judgement.  Thus  far,  the  case  here 
decided  is  precisely  similar  to  that  under  present 
discussion  :  our  difference  from  the  paedobaptists 
turns  on  the  nature  and  obligation  of  a  positive 
institute.  The  error  of  which  St.  Paul  enjoined 
the  toleration,  consisted  in  adhering  to  certain 
ceremonies  which  had  been  abrogated;  the  error 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  consists  in  mis- 
taking a  ceremony  which  is  still  in  force.  Neither 
of  the  ancient,  nor  of  the  modern  error,  is  it  pre- 
tended that  they  are  fundamental,  or  that  they 
endanger  the  salvation  of  those  who  hold  them. 
Thus  far  they  stand  on  the  same  footing,  and  the 
presumption  is  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  Before  we  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, however,   it  behoves  us  to   examine   the 
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jpiindpk  on  which  the  apostle  enjoins  toleration; 
and  if  this  is  applicable  in  its  full  extent  to  the 
case  of  our  paedobaptist  brethren^  no  room  is  left 
for  doubt  The  principle  plainly  is,  that  the  error 
in  question  was  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  pre- 
clude him  who  maintained  it  from  the  favour  of 
God.  "  Let  not  him  who  eateth>  despise  him 
who  eateth  not ;  and  let  not  him  who  eateth  not^ 
judge  him  who  eateth  ;  for  God  hath  received  him. 
Who  art  thou,  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  ? 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea> 
he  shall  be  holden  up  ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand.**  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  next  chapter 
of  the  same  Epistle,  after  reminding  the  strong 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  he  adds,  ''  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  ano- 
ther, as  Christ  also  hath  received  us,  to  the  glory 
of  the  Father."  If  such  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
mutual  toleration,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a 
sufficient  one,  which  none  can  deny  without  im- 
peaching the  inspiration  of  the  writer,  it  is  as 
conclusive  respecting  the  obligation  of  tolerating 
every  error  which  is  consistent  with  a  state  of 
salvation,  as  if  that  error  had  been  mentioned  by 
name ;  and  as  few,  if  any,  are  to  be  met  with  who 
doubt  the  piety  of  many  paedobaptists,  it  not  only 
justifies  their  reception,  but  renders  it  an  indis- 
pensable duty.  Nothing  can  be  more  futile  than 
the  attempt  to  turn  aside  the  edge  of  this  reason- 
ing, by  remarking  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
baptism,  and  that  this  is  not  the  subject  of  which 
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St.  Paul  is  treating,  as  though  the  Bible  contained 
no  general  principles,  no  maxims  of  imiversal  ap- 
plication, but,  that  precise  directions  must  be  found 
for  every  possible  emergence  that  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  may  occur*  Were  it  constructed  upon  this 
plan,  the  Bible  must  be  infinitely  more  voluminous 
than  the  statutes  at  large.  It  is  composed  on 
one  widely  different :  it  gives  general  rules  of 
action,  broad  principles,  leaving  them  to  be  ap- 
plied under  the  guidance  of  sound  discretion; 
and  wherever  it  has  decided  a  doubtful  question, 
accompanied  with  an  express  statement  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  decision  is  founded,  such 
explanation  has  all  the  force  of  an  apostolic 
canon,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  regulate  our 
conduct  in  all  the  variety  of  cases  to  which  it 
applies.  Hence  we  have  only  one  alternative, 
either  to  deny  that  those  who  differ  from  us  on 
the  subject  of  baptism  are  accepted  of  God,  or  to 
receive  them  into  fellowship,  on  exactly  the  same 
groundy  and  on  the  same  principle^  that  Paul  en- 
joined the  toleration  of  sincere  Christians. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  on 
which  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  been  severely 
tasked,  I  must  beg  leave  to  notice  a  striking  in- 
consistence in  the  advocates  of  strict  communion. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  communion 
of  saints  is  by  no  means  confined  to  one  parti- 
cular occasion,  or  limited  to  one  ti'ansaction,  such 
as  that  of  assembling  around  the  Lord's  table; 
it   extends   to   all  the   modes   by  which  believers 
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recognise  each  other  as  the  members  of  a  common 
head.  Every  expression  of  fraternal  regard,  every 
participation  in  the  enjoyments  of  social  worship, 
every  instance  of  the  miity  of  the  Spirit  exerted  in 
prayer  and  supplication,  or  in  acts  of  christian 
sympathy  and  friendship,  as  truly  belongs  to  the 
communion  of  saints,  as  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  In  truth,  if  we  are  strangers  to  com- 
munion with  our  fellow-christians  on  other  occa- 
sions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enjoy  it  there ;  for 
the  mind  is  not  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  can 
be  set  going  at  pleasure,  whose  movements  are 
obedient  to  the  call  of  time  and  place.  Nothing 
short  of  an  habitual  sympathy  of  spirit,  springing 
from  the  cultivation  of  benevolent  foeUng,  and  the 
interchange  of  kind  offices,  will  secure  that  re* 
ciprocal  delight,  that  social  pleasure,  which  is  the 
soul  of  christian  commmxion.  Its  richest  fruits  are 
frequently  reserved  for  private  conference,  like  that 
in  which  the  two  discijdes  were  engaged,  in  their 
way  to  Emmaus^  when  their  hearts  burned  within 
them,  while  the  Lord  opened  to  them  the  Scrip- 
tures. When  they  take  sweet  c6mi$el  together,  as 
they  go  to  the  house  of  God  in  company,  when 
they  bear  each  other's  burthens,  weep  with  those 
that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice  ;  say, 
have  christians  no  mutual  fellowship  ?  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that,  losing  sight  of  such  obvious  facts,  our 
opponents  always  reason  on  the  subject  of  commu- 
nion as  though  it  related  merely  to  the  sacrament  I 
In  every  other  particular  they  act  just  as  we  do. 
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However  our  opponents  may  deviate  from  scrip- 
ture^ let  them  at  least  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves, and  either  follow  out  their  own  principles 
to  their  just  consequence,  by  withholding  from 
the  members  of  other  denominations  every  token 
of  fraternal  regard,  or  freely  admit  them  to  the 
Lord's  table.  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  their 
mode  of  proceeding  is  utterly  untenable.  In  a 
variety  of  instances  they  indulge  themselves  in 
those  acts  of  communion  with  paedobaptists  which 
are  peculiar  to  christians:  they  frequently  make 
them  their  mouth  in  addressing  the  Deity;  they 
exchange  pulpits ;  and  even  engage  their  assis* 
tance  in  exercises  intended  as  a  preparation  for 
the  eucharist ;  and  after  lighting  the  flame  of 
devotion  at  their  torch,  they  most  preposterously 
turn  round  to  inform  them,  that  they  are  not 
worthy  to  participate.  It  would  be  diflScult  to 
convince  a  stranger  to  our  practice,  that  it  were 
possible  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity.  Is  the 
observance  of  an  external  rite,  let  me  ask,  a  more 
solemn  part  of  religion  than  addressing  the  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  of  earth?  And  shall  we  depute 
him  to  present  our  prayers  at  His  footstool,  who 
would  defile  a  sacrament  by  his  presence  ?  Sup- 
pose them  to  relax  from  their  rigour,  and  to  admit 
pious  paedobaptists  to  their  fellowship,  to  what 
would  it  amount  ?  To  nothing  more  than  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  their  union  to  Christ,  and  their 
interest  in  his  benefits ;  and  as  they  fully  ac- 
knowledge both,  why  scruple  to  do  it  at  the  table 
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of  their  common  Lord  ?  Why  select  an  ordinance 
designed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  dying  love 
of  the  Redeemer  as  the  signal  for  displaying  the 
banners  of  party;  and,  by  reviving  the  remem- 
birance  of  diflFerences,  elsewhere  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, give  the  utmost  publicity  to  dissensions, 
which  are  the  reproach  of  the  church,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  world  ? 

The  only  colour  invented  to  disguise  this  glaring 
inconsistency  is  so  pure  a  logomachy,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  it  with  becoming  gravity. 
They  remind  us,  forsooth,  that  the  expressions 
of  christian  affection  in  praying  and  preaching  for 
each  other  are  not  church  acts,  as  though  there 
were  some  magic  in  the  word  church  that  could 
change  the  nature  of  truth,  or  the  obligations  of 
duty.  If  it  is  our  duty  to  recognise  those  as  fel-, 
low-christians  who  are  really  such,  what  is  there 
in  the  idea  of  a  church  that  should  render  it  im-. 
proper  there  ?  If  the  church  is  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,"  it  is  the  proper  place  for  the 
fiillest  disclosure  of  its  secrets ;  and  if  christians 
are  under  an  obligation  to  love  each  other  with  a 
pure  heart,  fervently,  its  organization  can  never 
have  been  designed  to  contract  the  heart,  by  con- 
fining the  movements  and  expressions  of  charity 
within  narrower  hmits.  The  duty  of  churches 
originates  in  that  of  the  individuals  of  which  they 
consist,  so  that  when  we  have  ascertained  the 
sentiments  and  principles  which  ought  to  actuate 
the  christian  in  his  private  capacity,  we  possess 
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the  standard  to  which  the  practice  of  churches 
should  he  uniformly  adjusted. 

Nor  is  it  in  this  particular  only,  that  the  per- 
sons whose  opinions  we  are  controverting  are 
betrayed  into  lamentable  inconsistency.  Their 
concessions  on  another  branch '  of  the  subject,  lay 
them  open  to  the  same  imputation.  They  ac^ 
knowledge  that  many  paedobaptists  stand  high  in 
the  favour  of  God ;  enjoy  intimate  communion 
with  the  Redeemer;  and  would,  on  their  removal 
hence,  be  instantaneously  admitted  to  glory.  Now, 
it  seems  the  suggestion  of  common  sense,  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  that  they  who  have  a 
title  to  the  most  sublime  privileges  of  Christianity, 
the  favour  of  God,  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  and 
the  hope  of  glory,  must  be  unquestionably  entitled 
to  that  ordinance  whose  sole  design  is  to  prepare 
us  for  the  perfect  fruition  of  these  blessings.  To 
suppose  it  possible  to  have  an  interest  in  the  great 
redemption,  without  being  allowed  to  commemo- 
rate it ;  that  he  may  possess  the  substance  who  is 
denied  the  shadow,  and,  though  qualified  for  the 
worship  of  heaven,  be  justly  debarred  from  earthly 
ordinances,  is  such  an  anomaly  as  cannot  fail  to 
draw  reprobation  on  the  system  of  which  it  is 
the  necessary  consequence.  Men  will,  ere  long, 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  more  strict  than 
Christ,  more  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  church  militant,  than  he  is  in 
choosing  the  members  of  the  church  triumphant 

Hitherto   our   attention    has  been    occupied    in 
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stating  the  arguments  in  favour  of  mixed  com- 
munion^ and  replying  to  the  objections  to  that 
practice*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  subject  and  to 
the  reader,  before  we  close  the  discussion,  to  touch 
on  another  topic. 

In  every  inquiry  relating  to  christian  duty,  our 
first  concern  should  undoubtedly  be  to  ascertain 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator;  but  when 
this  has  been  done  to  our  satis&ction,  we  may 
be  allowed  to  examine  the  practical  tendency  of 
different  systems,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
confirm  our  preference  of  that  course  of  action 
which  we  have  foimd  most  consonant  with  the 
oracles  of  truth.  We  are  far  from  resting  the 
merits  of  our  cause  on  the  basis  of  expedience ; 
we  are  aware  that  whoever  attempts  to  set  the 
useful  in  opposition  to  the  true,  is  misled  by  false 
appearances,  and  that  it  behoves  us,  on  all  occa- 
sions, fearless  of.  consequences,  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  evidence.  But  having,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  proved,  (we  would  hope  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader,)  that  the  practice  of  strict  commu- 
nion has  no  support  from  scripture  or  reason,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  improper  briefly  to  inquire  into 
its  tendency. 

The  first  effect  necessarily  resulting  fi-om  it, 
is  a  powerful  prejudice  against  the  party  which 
adopts  it.  When  all  other  denominations  find 
themselves  lying  under  an  interdict,  and  treated 
as  though  they  were  heathens  or  publicans,  they 
must  be  more  than  men  not  to  resent  it,   or  if 
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they  regard  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  apathy, 
it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  coiftempt' which 
impotent  violence  is  so  apt  to  inspire.  We  are 
incompetent  judges  of  the  light  in  which  our  con- 
duct appears  to  those  against  whom  it  is  directed ; 
but  the  more  frequently  we  place  ourselves '  in 
their  situation,  the  less  will  be  our  surprise  at  the 
indications  of  alienation  and  disgust  which  they 
may  evince.  The  very  appellation  of  baptist,  to- 
gether with  the  tenets  by  which  it  is  designated^ 
becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of  bigotry ;  lior 
will  it  permit  the  mind  which  entertains  that  pre- 
judice, to  give  an  impartial  attention  to  the  evi- 
dence by  which  our  sentiments  are  supported. 
With  mingled  surprise  and  indignation  they  be- 
hold us  making  pretensions  which  no  other  deno- 
mination of  protestants  assumes,  placing  ourselves 
in  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  whole  chris- 
tian world,  and  virtually  claiming  to  be  the  only 
church  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Fortified,  as  it  is, 
by  its  claims  to  antiquity  and  universality,  and 
combining  in  its  exterior  whatever  is  adapted  to 
dazzle  the  imagination,  and  captivate  the  senses, 
there  is  yet  nothing  in  the  church  of  Rome  that 
has  excited  more  indignation  and  disgust  than  this 
very  pretension.  What  then  must  be  the  sensa- 
tion produced,  when,  in  the  absence  of  all  these 
advantages,  a  sect,  comparatively  small  and  in- 
significant, erects  itself  on  a  solitary  eminence 
from  whence  it  repels  the  approach  of  all  other 
christians !     The   power  of  prejudice  to  arrest  the 
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progress  of  inquiry  is  indeed  to  be  lamented; 
nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  that  every 
opini(Hi  should,  in  the  first  instance^  be  judged  of 
by  its  intrinsic  evidence,  without  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  who  embrace  it ;  but  the 
strength  and  independence  of  mind  requisite  to 
such  an  effort,  are  rather  to  be  admired  than  ex- 
pected. There  are  few  who  enter  on  the  investi- 
gation of  theological  questions  in  that  elevated 
state ;  secret  antipathies  or  predilections  will  be 
sure  to  instil  their  venom,  and  obscure  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  and  the  suggestions  of  reason. 

By  the  stern  rejection  of  the  members  of  all 
other  denominations,  until  they  have  embraced 
our  distinguishing  tenets,  what  do  we  propose  to 
effect — ^to,  intimidate  or  to  convince  ?  We  can  do 
neither.  To  intimidate  is  impossible,  while  there 
are  others  far  more  numerous  than  ourselves, 
ready  to  receive  them  with  open  arms.  The  hope 
of  producing  conviction  by  such  an  expedient  is 
equally  groundless  and  chimerical,  since  conviction 
is  the  result  of  evidence,  and  no  light  whatever  can 
be  pretended  to  be  conveyed  by  interdicting  their 
communion,  unless  it  be  that  it  manifests  our  in- 
tolerance. We  propose  to  extirpate  an  error,  and 
we  plant  a  prejudice  ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
soften  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  our  opponents, 
we  inflict  a  stigma.  Professing  serious  concern 
that  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  it  was  practised 
in  the  first  ages,  is  fallen  into  neglect,  we  at- 
tempt to  revive  an  impopular  rite,  by  a  mode  of 
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of  truth,  i  amweniK  i!^t  (Othbr  piiiq[yos^):tl3iaii^  to'  make 
<r9<ri9^^^]  impopular^  ;:  :  .  .  .?  i  ;  i.i,  .  t^  »  « 
By  this.preipoaterous.conduoti  ire  ^.alLmiiMif 
pow^  to  place  our  paadobaptist  brethten  beyo&d 
tliff  reaph  >  of  coDvictioo^  Sii^ce  dtf  i$y  luireasoiiable 
to  expect,  however  attractive  the  ministry,  tb^.  e 
pious  paedobaptist  will  statedly  attend  where  he 
must  despair  of  ever  becottringr^  member,  and  of 
enjoying  the  privileges  to  which  eteryseiious  per- 
son is  supposed  to  aspire ;  he  attaches  himself,  as 
a  necet^aaiy  ]CP^^eqiie»G€bfJtK>ftai;f)QiVl^i^9ntW 
theare  Jst.  w  [SiUQb^.JmpfidHQ^Qjti  ^(jw4i*re,.}i$,  ,is 
Q^rstein  of  fe«Buing.#9ttiing.bu^  |«« 

prejudices,  and)  CDufixm*  hi$  6rrQr«,  ,  Xhtt^  h^vis 
excluded  from  the  only  connexion  wh^e;  the  argu<» 
mente  for  adult  baptism  axe  stated,  and  is  0ii[pQ$ed 
to  the  constant  operation  of  an  opposite,  species  ><)f 
instruction.  The  practice  which  we  .ai«  reJ)ro* 
bating  is  nearly  .  equiv,alent .  to  aoa  inscription  >  over 
the  door,,  Let  none  but  baptists  enter  withi»  these 
walls — an  admirable  expedient  nteuly,  foC:  diffusing 
the  baptist  sentiments ;  about  as  rational  as  to  s&nd 
a  man  from  London  to  Constantinople  to  study 
the  evidences  of  Christianity ! 
.  Mr.  Kinghom  is  delighted  with  this  separation 
of  the  baptists  from  other  denommations  in  < the 
offices  of  devotion,  avowing  it  as  ihis  opinion^  that 
no  paadobaptist  can,  without  great  impropriety, 
statedly  attend  the  wini^trjr  of  lone  of  our  deno* 
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vmMmi.  ^jf'we'inmj^  )(Rlge^om''iffaat  lie  hsa^ 
W9ktM['6n  ^tik  isahjedb,  he  appears  lem  Mid6m 
to  poromfote  and  extend  the  pecuUar  -  tenets  of  the 
baptists^  than  to  preserve  inyidate  l^eu^  sacred 
sedanioa  and  solitude.  His  sentiments  on  liiis 
sufegect  will  probably  remind  the  poetical  reader 
(rf^i^l^my's  beautifiil  description  of  the  bird  of  nigM^ 
mWtdk'    '•■  ■  '     ■  • 

r 

o   I  MM  **■  does  to  the  moan  complajgi  <; 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  howe^s, 
»<;   '^''M*Qi^gt  her  ancient,  soDt^  •       i 

^fVHbiret^r '  ')n6  iMeillibn  tasy  he,  it  must  be  obviousi, 
ikaS^hf^t^'^^pd^cy  hte^recMom^indi^y'of  keeping  tii^ 
to^tiii^  '^ai^l''  p^t^biptiste '  mtS^eijr  sepatated  from 
doch!  i  olhdH  even'  as  hearers*  of  the  word,  he  is 
st|0iigttidnii{gi  the'  banners  of  party,  building  up 
tt3«fiii^&^  i^^isdl  ^  partiftkm,  andi  by  cutting  off  the 
bhamisi^'^of 'esswiimi^  m^nsof  con^ 

^t|Q^,  v^ignin^  both  to^the<  ^n^^e  and  immit»- 
gated  ^ra^oti  cuf  theii^  ir^spectiTe '  S3^ems.  Is  it 
poa^le  to  imagine  ^ythi%  moi^  circulated  to 
stifle' kiiuiry,  to  Tender' the  publicniind  stationary, 
mid  to  peipetuate  our  diVisions  to  the  endef  the 
World  t- '  From  <  him  who  was  reaHy  soliditotts  to 
extend  the  triumphs  of  trutii;  we  should  expert 
notyngr  would  be  more  abhorrent  than  sudi  a 
sjiidtem ;-  h^  surdy  would  leave  nothing  tmal>' 
taitlptedi 'to;  break  dolfn  the  rampart  of  prejuditb; 
d|idr49|y't|iaking^  'the  heatest  approaches  to^  Us  o^ 
poi^tSii«oA«isMfit  With'trut^,  a^il^  hi^telf^bf^yi 
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the  advantages  which. a  generpus  confidence  seldom 
fails  to  be3tow^  for  insinuating  his  sentiments^  and 
promoting  his  views. 

Of  the.  tendency  of  mixed  commimion  to  pro- 
mote  a  more  candid  inquiry  into  our  principles,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt ;  whether  it  would 
have  the  efiect  of  rapidly  extending  the  baptist 
denomination  as  such,  is  less  certain.  For  were 
that  practice  universally  to  prevail,  the  mixture 
of  baptists  and  psedobaptists  in  christian  societies 
would  probably,  ere  long,  be  such,  that  the  ap- 
pellation of  baptist  might  be  found,  not  so  properly 
applicable  to  churches  as  to  individuals,  while 
some  more  comprehensive  term  might  possibly  be 
employed  to  discriminate  the  views  of  collective 
bodies.  But  what  then  ?  Are  we  contending  for 
names,  or  for  things  ?  If  the  effect  of  a  more  libe- 
ral system  shall  be  found  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  retiun  to  the  primitive  practice  of 
baptism,  and  thus  "follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  goeth,"  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  deplorable  im- 
becility and  narrowness  of  mind,  who  will  lament 
the  disappearance  of  a  name,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  whenever  just  views  on  this  sub- 
ject shall  become  universal,  the  name  by  which  we 
are  at  present  distinguished  will  necessarily  cease. 
An  honest  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  a  divine 
ordinance  to  its  primitive  simplicity  and  purity,  is 
not  merely  innocent  but  meritorious;  but  if  the 
ultimate  consequence  of  such  an  improvement 
should  be  to  merge  the  appellation  of  a  party  in 
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that  which  is  derived  from  the  divine  Founder  of 
our  religion,  it  is  an  event  which  none  but  a  bigot 
will  regret.  \ 

It  were  well,  however,  if  the  evil  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  strict  communion,  were  confined  to 
its  eflfect  on  other  denominations.  If  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  it  exerts  a  pernicious  influence  on 
our  own.  Were  it  consistent  with  propriety,  it 
would  be  easy  to  adduce  exceptions ;  individuals 
have  come  within  the  narrow  range  of  my  own  ob- 
servation, whose  temperament  has  been  so  happy, 
tha.t  they  have  completely  surmounted  the  na- 
tural  tendency  of  their  principles,  combining  the 
greate3t  candour  towards  paedobaptists,  with  a  con- 
scientious  refusal  of  their  communion.  Such  in- 
stances,  however,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
rare.  Generally  speaking,  the  adoption  of  a  nar- 
i-ow  and  contracted  theory  will  issue  in  a  nar- 
row and  contracted  mind.,  It  is  too  much  to 
expeqt  that  a  habit  of  treating  all  other  christians 
as  aliens  from  the  fold  of  Christ,  arid  unwoiihy  of 
a  participation  of  the  privileges  of  his  church,  can 
be  generally  unaccompanied  with  an  asperity  of 
temper,  a  proiieness  to  doubt  the  sincerity,  to 
censure  the  motives,  and  depreciate  the  virtues 
of  those  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  treat  with ' 
SO  much  rigour*.  Conceiving  themselves  to  be  a 
highly  pnvileged  class,  as  the  only  legitimate  mem- 
bers of  liis  church,  they  are  almost  inevitably  ex- 
posed io  ffiink  more  highly  of  themselves  than 
they  ouglit  to  thiiik;and  fburidihg  their  separaiion. 
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n6t  ik  thAt  yMc^^ 

Chngl^fMoa  the  wotldy  biit  (m  a^  fmnfeonOif^lill^ 
dhristiahs  dii^^ent  from  each  lother^  tfaey.{frni>  i^tlM 
VnXky  t^pted  to  altacdi  supetlative  importoBJ^^  fi?; 
ifce'^imds  of  difl&xence.         >  ;.:    h^ji^jdmoj 

'  <  The  liistoiy  6f  the  i»:esentf  c(Aitr<3^em^]  A^^or^gCfE 
mel»i^hofy^€tdnfinnation  of  these  r^safit^l  £sffi|]|^ 
few  iMho ^blive  irenbuJred  ts>  etppeest  on  thfirltt)^ 
snie«  ^  1^  ^a^km  have,  £br  rthei  nu^t  i  pMrt^  J^g^ 
assaalbd^  b|f  <  »ngeii«^?oias  insimsations^i  aAd^^rodifW 
penrsonaliii^.  Tjieir  ckim  to^be  oomd^^afifi 
Iteptists  is  T^ry  telactantly  ^oJxsfedediiMd  ^Qrjp^ 
they  havd  taken^  has  been  iso^ted  im  \  i^ie  40ye>  tfS 
p6pularity>  o^  1io>wa»)B  stiftLmoriar >im»rort]|])t  V^m 
ISomef  churches>/in  Jidieirlz^,  fes  Miiefe  ^nun^pp^ 
have  even  lost  sight  of  tiieir  owB[hpincipl^8jrrW4 
substituted  the  doctiinB  opposed  im  these  ^p9g§^  ?^ 
a  term  of  admission,  instead  ctf  the  ordin^joice  jipf 
baptism.  Others  have  refused  the  privlleg^<  <^f  ,^« 
easional  communion  to  sueh  ^as  bftv^  bei^n :  l^^p^ 
to  sit  down  with  paedobaptist^  at  the:  Lar^'$  |ifab}e«H 
Leaving,  however,  to  thosie  tto  whom  it  ^^y  bp 
more  grateful,  the  unwdk^ome*  office  of  #^p§^ 
the  infirmities  of  theit  brediren,  let  me  -close  rthis 
subject  by  one  more  remark.  In  addition  to  alj 
the  other  reasons  for  retracing  our  steps,  w^  n^ay^ 
with  great  propriety,  allege  the  spirit  of  the  time^ 
the  genius  of  the  age,  distinguished,  as  it  is,  beyQ?i4 
all  former  example,  by  the  union  of  cl^rji^tians  iipi 
the  promotion  of  a  common  cauae^^aiod  thefl^  m^g- 
ing  their  minor  diflS^rencesii  in  thf  ^cultiy^pn  .of 


IkirlkHi  Moft  <oo(afiniiig  tiMimMWes^  ^i$cht^\thi^(^ey 
fe£tM  of  his  <iim  soitedely  tba^p  4ire :  wJlyfbg,  |grth  4n 
afi  dif€$^tton8y  m  onJer  to  teake  a  powei^  aiiMi 
combined  i^tack  on  the  kingdom  of  daxJmeiss^ 
Tfa4f  ^teittfa  <<yf  Christ,  Bo  longer  thef  m^m  ofrin- 
t^itiS^  Y?ftrfiire  among  die  several  denominaijong 
tetd^^idli  it  is  'caqtoned  and  diftddedy  fpfes^^ts  the 
iMit^ ^^ ;a  -^veat  t^mpire,  composed  cif  di^tajol;,  ];>at 
ndt- 'hostile  provinces,  prepared  to  send !  f(^r)ii,  ^ite 
domibaltabts,  at  the  command  of  itis  invisible  Sover 
r^^/ tJo  mvade  i  the  *  dominions  of  Satan^.  and  sub^ 
du^»  thte  natiotis'  ot  tjie  -:  eavth.  The  weapons  of  itp 
wstifati^  have -altieady  made  themsekes  felt  in  tb^ 

> 

£}^t«^Mi'^in  thd' West; -and  wherever  its  banner  is 
iiiifiiitledy  it  g^.thers  arotnd  it,  without  distinctkim 
of  A^asel  or  sefct^ «''  the  called,,  the  chosen,  the  faitbr 
fol,'^>Wh61>&t  thfehteart4htillingi voice  of  Him  wbo^e 
'^Veiittiirr 4^  dipped  in  bloody'/  dndiwfho  goes  fqrth 
^^cbttquferilig  aftd?td'«0nqaer,''  «nish  to  the  field,  im- 
BulM^l  oiP  ie^ry '  dMinieticpi  l^tit  Ifhdt  of  bis:  friends 
^d  fb^sy  uttd  iioo  eiagerfor  <iie  comb«it  to  a^  any 
fei^fer  Question,  than^nffWhof is  om  theiLord's  wle? 
Who  ?^  And  is  it  possible,  after  minglmg  thus  their 
^urisefe,  their  efforts,  their  prayers,  and  standing 
sid^' by  side,  in  the  thickest  o(  the  coonffiict,  tki 
^ditiihg  up  ^'to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of 
teeXLbrd  against  the  mighty,"  for  them  to  turn 
thei!i?  backs  on  each  other,  and  rdfuse  to  unite  at 
that  table  which  is  covered  with  the  memorials  of 
Iris  Ibve,  and  the  fruits  of  Ms  victory  ?    Nk>.    As 


we  hope,  when  the  warfare  of  time  is  accomplished, 
and  these  mortal  tabernacles,  in  wliich  it  is  per- 
formed, shall  be  dissolved,  to  celebrate  a  never- 
ending  feast,  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  the  whole  army  of  the  faithful,  of  every  age, 
from  every  clime,  and  of  every  tongue,  let  us 
begin  by  feasting  together  here,  to  present  a 
specimen  of  that  harmony  and  love,  which  are 
at  once   the    element   and   the  earnest    of  eternal 
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CHARACTER  OF  CLEANDER. 


[Written  in  1786.] 


'^VEC   ASPERA   TEBKEJST.'' 


Whoever  contemplates  tbe  rarious  cakmities 
that  fill  the  worlds  and  the  still  more  numerous 
avenues  by  wfakh  we  are  exposed  to  distress^  will 
lie  a£Eected  with  a  sense  of  the  misery  of  majou 
la  this  survey^  we  need  not  search  for  remote  and 
distant  evils ;  we  need  not  crowd  our  imagination 
with  the  horrors  of  war,  the  progress  of  armieSj, 
or  the  desolation  of  states.  In  the  mo^  familiar 
walks  of  life  we  meet  with  scenes  at  which  humar 
nity  must  hleed:  scenes  of  distress  lie  open  Km 
every  side :  every  quarter  is  filled  with  the  groans 
of  the  dyings  and  lamentations  lor  the  dead.  In 
the  mass  of  mankind  we  cask  scarcely  select  an 
individud  in  whose  bosom  there  do  not  «nklo 
unpublished  griefs;  and,  could  we  look  into  the 
hearts  of  the  most  tranquil,  we  should  often  find 
them  a  prey  to  unpttied  regrets,  torn  with  anxiety, 
and  bleeding  with  disappointments. 
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Retiring  from  this  melancholy  spectacle,  without 
looking  any  further,  we  might  be  ready  to  consider 
the  world  as  a  great  nursery  of  disease,  a  yast 
receptacle  of  miseries,  filled  with  beings  whom 
Providence  has  endowed  with  sensibility  to  suffer, 
rather  than  capacities  to  enjoy;  but  to  him  who 
views  the  moral  influence  of  afflictions,  the  qvils 
they  are  intended  to  correct,  and  the  benefits  they 
impart,  they  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light; 
he  will  consider  them  as  at  once  the  punisWeiite 
of  vice,  and  the  cure  of  it.  Sorrow  is,  indeed, 
the  offspring  of  guilt,  but  the  parent  of  wisdom. 
Stern  in  her  aspect,  and  severe  in  her  deportment, 
she  is,  however,  sent  on  a  message  of  mercy.  She 
is  destined  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  intem- 
perance, to  break  her  enchantments,  to  expose 
her  delusions,  and  to  deliver  from  thraldom  such 
as  are  entangled  in  her  snares,  or  are  sleeping  in 
her  arms.  Whoever  surveys  the  course  of  his 
past  life,  with  a  view  to  remark  the  false  steps 
he  has  taken  in  it,  will  find  that,  as  they  have 
been  preceded  by  indiscretion,  they  have  been 
recalled  by  distress.  To  every  object  our  attach- 
ment is  proportioned  to  the  pleasures  we  have 
received,  or  expect  to  receive,  from  it;  and  the 
passion  will  continue  to  be  cherished  as  long  as 
the  recollection  of  it  calls  up  ideas  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  pain.  Now,  every  vicious  pursuit  is 
founded  on  indulgence,  and  disguised  by  inclina- 
tion. To  the  licentious  and  abandoned,  therefore, 
there  is  no   prospect  of  the   termination  of  their 
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vices,  till,  by  actual  experience  of  the  miseries 
they  inflict,  they  convey  to  the  mind  more  senti- 
ments of  aversion  than  of  love. 

5'rom  the  moment  that  the  enchantment  is  dis- 
pelled, the  false  colours  stripped  off,  they  will  be 
regarded  as  specious  deformities  and  real  dangers. 
I^ultitudes,  who  could  never  be  persuaded  by  the 
calls  of  interest,  or  the  voice  of  conviction,  to  re- 
strain  the  licence  of  their  passions,  and  abandon 
their  criminal  pursuits,  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 
lash  of  adversity.  The  decay  of  health,  the  deser- 
tion of  friends,  and  the  neglect  of  the  world,  have 
not  unfrequently  softened  those  hardier  spirits,  to 
whom  the  charms  of  virtue  have  been  displayed 
in  vam. 

Nor  is  sorrow  less  effectual  in  the  correction  of 
fciMes,  than  in  the  extinction  of  vice.  Cleander, 
m  other  respects  a  man  of  virtue  and  honomr, 
nad,  from  his  infancy,  accustomed  .himself  to  the 
unbounded  indulgence  of  his  tongue.  Upon  all 
occasions,  he  trod  on  the  very  brink  of  decorum, 
a  total  stranger  to  the  delicacies .  ojf  friendship, 
which  generously  hides  i\^'  faults  it  cannot  cor- 
rect.  His  ridicule  was  turned  on  the  imperfections 
of  nis  friends  and  his  enemies,  with  indiscriminate 
seventy.  The  splendour  of  distinguished  virtue, 
which  sets  at  a  distance  the  reproaches  of  the 
world,  and  almost  sanctifies  the  blemishes  of  an 
iUustriotts,  character,  exempted  no  foibles  from  the 
scourge^  of  Cleander;  but  rathei:  qvjicfcened  his 
acuteness  to  remark,  and  his  asperity '  to   expose 


jv*idMt««M^ii]B|iifil6«^ 

in  a  teee  fee  lidiciil^nfkd  the  {(ride  <»Fi#^^ 

weapon  o£'o£feii<}&/>s(^e  4^3^>»|>^'<<l^adaii&lP/MM 
began  W  Ibok  npw'hittli(N»lth  '^fie^^«ky^>to  d^ 

pkiilt ;  iilnd  he '  toU^  '^tctee\y(  '^ht^r  ihtt>  cc^ifpfij^ 
fabpin^  to:  «RJoiy  the '  ttnto^gled  ^l^sliSul^  ^^  i03i3 
oonreniey  but  he  had'  il}nUtoe4bW  j^iA6fisi^^'t^ 
idlAy^^d  n]li8under!M^(&ngs  td'^el^^H^P^IVs'^ 
every  where  re«»ivfed -WllA  toBrftS^i^fifliS^^,^^ 
with  resentment  for  which  he  could  not  account ; 
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j^,ifla/?,4fily.M^bUqu^y;iwi^^^  careless  strokes 
jfjyf.j jS^fe-ie,  of.  fW^c^y^he . ,  retaioe^  . na  irecoltectioB. 
l^f^ypv^  he  iunw4.  himself,  he  .fowid  /his,  ipath 
^fijl^rewed, iRrith  thompj.^Bid  that  even  th^  who 
a^^ft^f^^  hi^  wit  secretly  vilified  his  chc^ractdr^  and 
^^nip)^  ^m  his  acquaintance*  His  peace  began  to 
Yi^^iOjf,  every  side;  his^  raputaUom  was  tarnished ; 
h)i|j.  fa^est  prospects  blasted;  <  and! )  Cfleander,  at 
j^g^.  .awakened  from  his  delusions,.. Vras  con- 
6f^^^  J^hen  it  was  too  late,  of  a  lesson  he  had 
j9J^{})0eii)iUaig)ii;{  in.  vain,  that!  theMittaehments{yf 
^:^jea;^l^ipiT,an4M  tl^i  tranq^fllity  -of  life,  ape  too 
jK^Jj^bJci  tflnt^^  flacriftqecl  to  a  bla^e  of  momentary 

.  ^;^j|i^^d^|:atipn  of, ^0  benefit  oCi^^SlicfioiiMishoiiId 
JijeadRh  |i^  ;(;o  {^ar, ;  jtfe^m  patiently, . twhen  tiiey  ifalli  i  to 
qu]f^lpt;,;fMi4<>to,  be;  tha^kfiiL  tp  h^eaven  for  hahdng 
P^nJ^e4  i  i  siftf bj ,  bandars: .  al;o^»d)  j  ^s,  i  to  restinain  the 
j^^gbi^rsncfitt^apup  foUi^$  a^d.o^r,: crimes. 
4^J^^  tl^e  i^^d  fences,  be>  ijemoved;  exempt 
tj^fi  ajnbitiiow  fcflDfi  ^^ippft^fttm^t,  and  the  guflty 
^pvfx^  rf mP?;se ;  Jet  ^^v^^h^  go^mi^tteiodftd > with  dis- 
e^e,.  ^d  indi^f^etioBr  teadt  iiMio  no  <  embai^aBsments 
or  distresses;  our  "v^psjjWpuld;  ramge  without  con- 
tjj9^ ,  aif^  the  in^^tuo^ity .  of  pur  p^^ipi^.  thavo :  no 
^(^gni^;^  every  ^mily ,  would  ^be  filled  with  storife, 
fjVj^  Ifiation  with  capiage,  and  a  deluge  (rf  6ala- 
g^iti^;,>yi9(i^^  hr^ftk  iflij.upon  us,  whiah  wwdWpro- 
^/je.gijorej^p^ry  in  a  yew  Chan  isinflictBdiby  the 
h^o^,)^#ncs^,^^^^^  ^ 
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[Written  in  1786.] 


**  Atix  peahens  qtd  boment  mon  s^jour, 
Jfavois  jui^  de  suspendre  ma  lyre ; 
De  respirer,  d'toe  heureux  saas  d^lire, 
D'oser  siir  tout,  ^tre  heureux  sans  ramour 
J*avois  jur6 ;  mais  je  I'ai  vu  sourire, 
Et  snr  son  atle  il  emporte  aujourdliui 
Tous  les  sermens  que  j*ai  &its  contre  lui." 


D&rat, 


ENGLISHED   THUS  : 


"  On  the  tall  poplars  which  surround  my  cot, 
And  mark  the  bound'ries  of  my  humble  lot. 
Where  I  so  oft  of  Cupid's  power  have  san^, 
I  fiercely  swore  my  unstrung  lyre  to  hang  : 
To  breathe  in  peace — to  taste  the  quiet  joy 
Of  calm  contentment,  which  can  never  cloy  : 
But  more  than  all -^  to  banish  from  my  heart 
Tormenting  love,  and  its  too  pleasing  smart : 
Thus  did  I  swear — but,  listening  Cupid  smil'd, 
And,  whilst  with  his  enchantments  he  beguil'd. 
He  wafted  on  his  pinions  far  away 
My  fruitless  oaths,  rebellious  to  his  sway." 

Ineptus. 

After  reading  some  passages  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Virgil,  in  which  he  paints  the  distress  of  Dido, 
upon  her  being  deserted  by  iEneas,  I  could  not 
help  revolving  in   my  mind,  with   a  good  deal  of 
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uneasiness^  the  miseries  of  love.  My  reflections 
threw  me  into  a  Reverie,  which  presented  to  my 
mind  an  imaginary  train  of  circumstances,  which  I 
shall  now  relate,  hoping  they  may  tend  to  cherish 
that  virtuous  sensibility  which  is  the  ornament  of 
our  nature.  My  fancy  naturally  carried  me  into 
the  times  of  heathenish  superstition,  which  I  hope 
will  be  my  apology  for  mentioning  gods  and  god- 
desses. I  imagined  that  the  power  of  Love  had 
occasioned  general   discontent,  and  that   the   dif- 

s 

ferent  orders  of  men  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  petition^  Jupiter  for  her  removal. 

I  thought  that  at  the  head  of  these  complainers 
stood'  tlie  men  of  learning  and  science  ;  they  la- 
mented with  vehemence  the  imroads  of  love,  and 
that  it  often  betray e4  them  from  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  into-  perplexity  and  intrigue.  They 
alleged  thfftr  it  cfxtingtiished,  in  the  bosfom  of  the 
young,  all  thirst  after  laudaMe  improvement,  and 
planted  in  its  Jstea(i  friYK^QUS  and  tormenting  de- 
sires. That'  the  purist  <6f  ^  truth  called  fot  a  tran- 
quil and  ser6ni^  irtit6  of  il^  whilst  love  was 
constantly  attended  wil;a '  tujnult  and  al^xm.  What- 
ever turn  she  takes,  sakl^they,  she  will'  ev^r  be  an 
enemy  to  labour  jhfer  smiles  are  ft)o  g^y,  and  her 
disapj^oiiiiments  too  melancholy,  for  any  serious 
application.  They  were  grieved  to  see  that  so 
ti^ii^  a  passion  snoiiM  occupy  so  much  time  g^nd 
meiiition,  aia^d'tfet  man,  who  was  formed  td  con- 
teiiipIatWihe  heavens  and  the  earth,  should  spend 
m'm'mi&  ^l^''^  ^W  graces  of  the 
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w^aket'ahdltiore.fecoilsidei^^  bf  liiir Sj^dte^ 

T  tlidiipt  r  J>ercfeived  that  this  turn  for  love  aifd 
^Ilant*^' igafe  particular  offence  to  the  whole  tt^ 
<5f  aibonoititei-s  and  profound  philosophers. -TR^ 
saw,  with  indighation,  that  many  of  our  yiititS'wfel?* 
.more  anxious  to  explain  a  look  than  td*^s6lv^''k 
problem,  and  that  they  would  often  be  playiti^ 
with  a  fan  when  they  should  be  handling  a  ^JdH^ 
rant.  It  infetuates  every  out,  said  they,  1^6  is 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  touched  with  it.  He  fe- dftfen 
more  attentive'  to  ever^  change  of  ckyurttetiailce 
in  a  celebrated  beauty  than  to  the  pliase^  of  Ihi 
pioOri*  and  is  *  ttlbrt  anxious  tb' !)*  aci^iiiSttted 
with  all  her  iofttoo^uvfes  thari  With  the  iriki^s/bf 
the  whole  planietary  sj^tera.  CHle  in  paitidular 
affirmed,  upon  his  knowledge,  that  he  had  beeh 
acquainted  with  students  in  anatomy,  who  looked 
with  more  curiosity  into  the  countenance  of  a 
ybung  beauty  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  bul^ 
l6ck's  eye.  Some,  who  pretended  to  see  much 
farther  than  the  vulgar,  considered  every  thing  re- 
lating to  love  as  capricious  and  visionary.  Since 
we  are  all  formed  of  the  same  materials,  it  seemed 
to  them  very  unreasonable  that  a  little  difference 
in  form  and  colour  should  raise  such  violent  com- 
^lotlOIlS.  Beauty,  they  said,  was  but  a  superficial 
covering,  and  every  thing  at  the  bottom  was  atike. 
Upon  this  principle,  they  looked  upon  it  as  the 
height  of  philosophy  to  view  with  indifference  what 
has  always  given  mankind  the  greatest  pleasure. 
This  humour  they  carried  so  far  that  they  latneiited 


tb^y -could  not  str^p  natuire  herself  of, }i^r,d«lM«lo»i^ 
9$  they  teiaaded  them^  by  taking  off  thosf  jagn^^s^blQ 
Gfilfmm&  of  light  an4 :  «hfv4ft .  wl^i^jb  K^  upoui  pbr 
j^|;sr  around  .  u^  and  give  them  all  tbeijc  xichnesf^ 
dj^d  beauty.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  havQ 
tuTQ^  the  creation  into  a  colourless  and ,  dreary 
wast^  th^  they  might  have  w^dered  up,  and 
dpwn,  and  taken  a  closer  survey  of  it. 
\  The  next  class  of  petitioners^  I  ohservefd^  were 
t}ie  tipen  of  businew.  They  set  out  with  remarking 
tb^;  tl^y  did  not  join  in  the  complaints  that  were 
p^Q  agnnst  love  upon  their  own  account;  for 
lyi^pii^^fthey  had  beeji  weak  enough,  in  the  younger 
pi^it  .ipif :  ;tb^r  lives^  to  fall  under  its  influence^  it  was 
i^iEK^y.'y^s  since  they  had  felt  the  slightest  im- 
pre^ioq,  of  it.  They  had  in  view  the  welfare  of 
tbpir.  children^  and,  this  being  neither  mpre  nor 
J^ss.th^p  their  affluence,  they  were  led  to  consider 
l(^ye  phiefly  in  the  light  of  an  expensive  passion. 
It^  little  tendernesses  and  endearments  appeared  to 
themiti  inexpressibly,  ridiqulous,  and  they  wondered 
J^ojjir  wany  body  could  be^fpolish  enough  to  spend 
l^qjflrs  in  .tattling  tp  wpnaen,  without  thinking  to 
gajn  ^  ferthing  by  it.  They  gave  a  long  list  of 
yovi^ .men,,  who  had  been  frugal  and  industrious, 
till  ,|:^ey.  were  enticed  by  love  to  prefer  pleasure  to 

* 

prpfi^t.  They  declared  that  when  we  take  an  a,c- 
cqunt  of  balls  and  treats,  and  trinkets  of  various 
kii^r.^ith  thje  loss  of  time  inseparably  ajttendant 
upo,9  tjiem,  ijt  was  ajt  the  peril^of  a  fortune  to  at- 

tenipt;  the  heajrt  of  a,  belqvjejdj  f^^9^P*  ^   '  ^^  ^  S^^ 
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deal  amused  with  the  manner  in  which  they  treated 
of  love ;  they  considered  it  as  they  would  any  other 
commodity,  setting  a  price  upon  every  part  of  it. 
They  reckon  a  sigh  at  a  shilling,  and,  if  it  chance 
to  be  observed  by  the  person  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, it  was  well  even  if  half-a-guinea  cleared 
the  expense  of  it.  A  side  glance  was  rated  at  half 
as  much  as  a  full  view ;  they  portioned  out  all  the 
parts  of  a  beautiful  person,  and  made  a  valuation 
of  each  of  them.  The  same  scale  was  applied  to 
their  very  attitudes :  for  the  sight  of  a  beautiM 
woman  dancing  was  accounted  a  matter  of  enor- 
tnous  expense ;  and,  if  she  chanced  to  smile  with 
any  degree  of  complacency  upon  any  one,  it  was 
well  if  he  was  not  ruined ;  under  these  impressions, 
they  considered  love  as  the  certain  forerunner  of 
poverty. 

There  was  one  complaint  raised  against  this  pas- 
sion, which  I  thought  had  something  in  it  more 
plausible  than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned  ;  it  turned 
upon  the  ease  with  which  it  makes  its  approaches 
upon  us,  and  the  impossibility  of  guarding  against 
its  first  advances.  We  have  been  able,  said  they, 
by  art  to  manage  the  elements,  so  as  in  general  to 
prevent  any  dangerous  overflowings  of  them.  We 
brave  the  storm  in  ships,  and  dive  into  the  sea  in 
bells  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  hit  upon  no 
contrivance  to  save  us  from  the  influence  of  love. 
Could  we  call  it  in  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour,  or 
to  relieve  the  languor  of  a  few  tedious  moments, 
and  then  dismiss  it  again,  it  might  be  esteemed  a 
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blessing  in  a  life  so  barren  of  enjoyment.  But  it  is 
an  influence  that  is  shed  all  around  us,  and  pours 
itself  upon  us  in  every  corner.  It  often  lies  hid 
betwixt  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  and  is  shaken 
out  with  a  few  touches  of  the  fingers.  It  flounces 
in  an  apron,  and  is  trailed  along  with  a  flowing  robe. 
No  circumspection  can  preserve  us  from  it ;  for  it 
will  often  steal  upon  us  when  we  are  least  upon 
our  guard.  It  hides  itself  in  a  lock,  and  waves  in 
ringlets  of  the  hair.  It  will  enter  by  an  eye,  an 
ear,  d  hand,  or  a  foot.  A  glance  and  a  gaze  are 
sometimes  equally  fatal. 

I  w^s  next  presented  with  a  scene  which  I 
thought  as  interi^^ting  and  solemn  as  can  enter 
ititt)  the  imagination  of  man.  This  was  no  other 
than  a  '  View  of  the  whole  train  of  disappointed 
lovers.  At  the  sight  of  them,  my  heart  insensibly 
mdted  into  tlrt  most  tender  compassion.  There 
was  an  extreiile  dejection,  miiigled  with  a  piercing 
wildniefes  in  their  looks,  that  was  very  affecting. 
Cheerftilness  and  Serenity,  I  could  easily  perceive, 
they  had  long  been  strangers  to.  Their  counte- 
nances were  overspread  with  a  gloom  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  long  standing,  and  to  be  collected 
there  from  dark  and  dismal  imaginations.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  all  that  kind  of  animation  in 
their  features  which  betokens  troubled  thoughts. 
Their  air  and  manner  was  altogether  singular,  and. 
such  as  marks  a  spirit  at  once  eager  and  irresolute. 
Their  step  was  irregular,  and  they  ever  and  anori 
started  and  looked  around  them,  as  though  they 
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were  alliirinerd  *  by  soifte  secret  terror.  I  was  sotne- 
yifh&t  toprised,'  in  looking  through  the  whole  as^ 
i^^nibly,  not  to  see  any  one  that  wept.  When  thi^y 
were  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  had  detet*- 
mined  to  present  their  united  petitions,  I  ^Htks 
particularly  attentive  to  observe  every  thing  that 
passed.  Though  I  listened,  I  could  not  leatn  ahy 
thing  dfetinetly.  After  an  interval  of  pr<>fbiliid 
silence,  a  murmiu-  only  of  broken  sighs  and '  pSetfe- 
ing  exclamations  was  heard  through  the  assembly. 
I  should  havid  mentioned  that  some  of  thfetii  fell  6fff 
before  they  had  got  to  the  place  of  rendfeiJVOils. 
They  halted  for  some  time,  arid  cibntititted  ihf' a 
melancholy  suspense,  whether  'they  shbtflrf  *  tUl*n 
back  or  go  forward.  They  klicf^  not'Wfiich^'to 
prefer,  the  tranquillity  of  indifferende  or  the  tender 
distresses  of  love;  at  length  they  inclined  to  the 
latter,  not  having  resolution  even  to  Wish  for  the 
extinction  of  a  passion  which  mingled  itself  with 
the  very  elements  of  their  existence.  *^^Why/' 
said  they,  "should  we  banish  from  our  minds  the 
image  of  all  that  is  pleasing  and  delightful,  and 
which,  if  we  could  once  forget,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  in  the  world  worth  remembering?" 
The  agitation  and  anxiety  felt  upon  this  occasion, 
could  I  lay  it  fiiUy  open  to  the  reader^  Would 
form  a  much  more  interesting  picture  than  the 
deliberations  of  Caesar,  whether  he  should '  pass 
the  Rubicon. 

I  imagiiled   there    were    several '  other   distinct 
bodies  of  men,  v^Ytft  cotct^lahied  to  the  heavenly 


powers. (^  the  tyacanny  pf,  love,  but^.t](l€%,Jp^I:tic14^xs 
having  in  a  great  measurf^ ,  faded  froi^a  x^.jner^Q^^ 
the  reader  must  excuse  my  passing  them  ay^r  iii 
s^Qce.  .  I  must  not,  however,  fox:get  to  obseTye> 
that  the  number  and  unanimity  of  those  wl^  pre* 
rented  their  petitions  on  the  occjasion  were  such^ 
th^t  they  might  fairly  be  conside;r^j  as  jr^pre-^ 
;ii^Dtipg  the  sentiments  of  far  the  greater  part  of 
loaAkind.  ,        ^ 

. I  P^haps  Providence  never  chastise^,  tt^.fojly  pf 
;men  more  justly  than  by  granting  the  indulgencci 
of.  tlxeij:  requests;..  Uppn  this  occasion,  I  ob^eryed^ 
their  wishes,  were  accomplished,  and  they  were  re^ 
li^y^d  from  a  tyranny  of  which  th^ey  had  so  heavily 
9piflp]laine4? ,  Uppujan^ppointftd  d^y,  the  God^^sa 
of.^pve  took  l^er  flight  to  the  higher  regions,  J^oppi 
Mfilsdc]^  .she  .  had  descended ;  her  influence  yv^^  a^t 
ppce  withdrawn,  and  all  her  enchantments  w^re 
bipri^ea  up,  i  I  thought  nothing  could  equal  the  joy 
tbaA/Avas  expressed  upon,  tl^s  pqcasion.  The  ^ 
iTOig  with  ax^clamations,  iind  every  man  wa^.  in 
baste  tp  congratulate ,  his  neighbour:  on  hi^  de- 
^ef^ajOi^Q^  from  a  thraldpnji  which  had  sunk  the 
spirit  j^jid  degraded  the  dignity  pf  the  humaiU .  ;|^ace. 
They  ^eemed  all  to  be  lightened  of  a  load,  and  to 
b^eak  forth  with  fresh  vivacity  and  spirit.  Ey,ery 
owe  imagined  he  was  entering  upon  quite  a  new 
c^^ep:^  .aiKi  that  the  world  was  laid  fresh  open 
before  him.  .  ,.    . 

-..J  ^uWv^otj.ljuelpv feeling  an,  jvw^r^.  d^Ughf  in 
seeing, wiy.feUow-<ve^tur^;5,.ma4«,,^t, pace  ^p  happy. 
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4Hidatly^>f|i|i^#^    KKOuUliiiHmPcar  Urn  >^^  in^io^to^ 

ulifuig^t » 1W3 }  evmy  wliere  ifor ,  the  ironse^.  Mu^m 
tt^^UfM.  iiw^fB^t3^f}miifrmmi  aiqvc  Tmcitjr  mod 
ning,  tto  jii0>iiaM^ti.dc8fe^<tiifi^oiiieB»id^^ 

equally n utknown.  ;    i     >    i»D    ,    . 

>«nirhose  whom' I  had  an  opportilii^jify  ofdbservi^, 
I  thoil^t  reaty  ^  much  resembledu  \ihe  loungers  and 
cdxcombs  of  our  day,  who,  witbodt  any  view  of 
receivihg  pleasure,  mingle  in  ^a^i^owd,  and  engage 
in  conversation,  ^ot;  tOienjoy  rtiine>: but -to  kill  it^ 
I  now  sou^t  in  vainjfor  those  t£ri^dfy/meetings  at 
wliich  il  had  often^  been  jprteerat^  whisre  every  one, 
desicoifts.  (^  adding  8omethii^>.to  ih^i pleasure  of 
the  whole,  drew  forth  ( rthe  feirest  ideas  of  his  mkid, 
and,  by  the  dis|>]ay  6f  itender^  sentiments,  meilted 
the  heart,  and  soothed  the  imaginatiofi.^  With  what 
regret  did  I  recollect  those  conversation  parties  in 
which  my  hesui;  was  wont  to  )be  full,  and'  to  poiir 
itself  jbrtii  asi  we  talked  auirselves  alternately  into 
^ness  and  into  joy !  i- 
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i  had  an  opportunity  of  correcting  a  mistake^ 
into  which  I  had  fallen^  in  imagining  that  love 
reached  only  to  courtship:  and  marriage;  I  saw 
that  it  insensibly  mingles  with  our  most  trifling 
actions^  refining  our  thoi^hts^  and  poUshmg  our 
manners^  when  we  are  least  aware  of  it.  The  men 
had  now  entirely  thrown  aside  that  teikdemess  and 
gallantry  which  are  the  great  ornaments  of  human 
nature^  and  are  so  pecuharly  needftil  to  temper  and 
soften  the  rudeness  of  mascuhne  strecigth.  Men 
and  women  were  now  placed  quite  »upon  a  level,  so 
that  the  harmonious  softness  of  the  female  voice 
was  drowned  in  turbulence  and  Jnoisa  The  ear 
was  filled,  but  the  heart  tifviafi  lefttempty^  Pohte- 
ness  was  exchanged  for  a  tame  civility,  wit  for 
merriment,  and  serenity  for  dulness*  I  began  to 
think  more  highly:  than  ever^ : of  Ihe  &ir  sexiland 
regarded  n  .them;  <  in  a  new  lights )  as  a  beautiM  mirror 
Ijdng  in  the  fancy  of  ajlover>  fori  him  to  dress  his 
thoughts  by.  People  were;  every «  where  falling  a 
prey  to  dejection,  and  qomplaimng  of  the  famtness 
of  human  enJQyments>  as  might  well  be:  expected, 
when  the  influence  of  love  » was  withdrawn  firom 
them>  which,  by  inspiring -romaotic  hopes,  and  ro- 
mantic  fears,  keeps  the  mind  always  in  motion, 
and  makes  it  run  clear  and  bright.  You  niay  be 
sure  nothing  could  make  a  more  ridiculous  appear- 
ance than  courtship,  at  a  time  when  women  re- 
tained their  vanity^  after  they  had  lost  their  :cba«ths. 
Such  is  the  force  tof  habity  that  you  mxgh^  often  see 
a  pretty  creature  twirling  he^  /fep,  and  plapng  off* 


km  JMptyMMbtiitmg  <«in 

igvfiigitnt  JMttpM  or  teethe'  Vml^i^ 

iBa4€^.  ,Uijna  ffrnpfc^jT'  the  :  whole  aii^lleFjir^  off ^^^ 
ehanast^hen  tfei0gr,^b»ew  they  coiidd^o  119  ^epi^Klf^ 
^I9fl^  :  IqdaecU  their  ain  appealed  ra  w^f^^HfrnHni^ 
iKnf«,iiiitdiU9/eyfa  of  tbemen^  that  thejF  h^i  loflm 
Bii}ch:i|fiQ.ti>riefraHii^  lauj^t^  ThaiMMpt^t^ 
ll^rticidwrV^  V^^^^  fluttiBringf stp  aad  fto,  laadf^ 

a|i^,Addr.ai^figttm  aa  ^sh  w)tfoh,wi^uM  'b^ff^^Pi^e^ 
^«Qiwi4,f«l  .^  jVeiy  act  of  cvTipm^mg^r  0utiff^r«. 

themito  the^£|Taci^!l<4i|^Mlfbfi»  ^p^tdinfrrtf^itti? 
i;0pre8entatio9/.Qf  th«fpoQt^^,flf»ffirifl4,r 
lively  an  impression  of  their  forxQ^  i^Riploymej^ 
f^at  they  would  be  marshalling  thpir^  tipops^  r,a^d 
brandishing  their  swords^  even  in  th&  shad^St  ]^ 
low.  However^  the  fair  sex  were,  soom  .relieved 
fifoip  this  sort  of  ridicule,.  They  no  lopgerj^topk 
any  pains  to  smooth  their.  .brow»  to  soften  their 
jCeatures  into  a  smile^  or  to  Jightupthe  beiam  pf 
brightness  in  their  eye.^  .Careless  of  offendi^ 
where,  they  knew  they  could  not  please^  they  1^^ 
came  negligent  in  their  persons^  and  vulgar  in  their 
air.  I  cannot  express  the  regret  I  felt  upon,  ber^ 
holding  the  £urest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation  thus  thrown  into  shade.  - 

:  I  thought  I  ^  perceived  that; .  the  fine,  firts  ,b|f gan 
to  laogoish^  the  pain;l(ingij^.thatiq)adarih6M?  a^pewir* 
mce  at  the  time  were  ttf^itjb^  rbohUy  -^Jceteh^  n^ 
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60  brightly  coloured  as  those  I  was  wont  to  sur- 
Tey;  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  still  life.  I 
observed^  however,  that  Uhe  extinction  of  love 
bfifected  poetry  still  more  than  painting.  It  no 
longer  regaled  the  mind  with  descriptions  of 
beauty;  or  softened  it  with  tender  distress.'  Its 
enchantment  was  entirely  disi^h^d ;-  Ifti&tt'  enchant- 
ment that  will  carry  us  fiiom  world  to  world  without 
moving  from  our  seat,  will  raise  a  visionary  'crea^ 
tion  around  us,  will  make  us  to  rejoice  yihett  tiJete 
fe  nothing  to  rgoice  in,  and  tremble  when  thei'e 
is  nothing  to  alarm  lis.  These  interesting  situa- 
tions, which  awaken  tiie  attention,  and  enchaii^  the 
mmd  in  solemn  stii!(pense;  till  it  breaks  forth  into 
figpiiy  or  rapture^  now  no  longer  existed  in  nattiiig, 
and  were  no  longer  described  by  the  poet;  he 
Wrote  rather  from  memory  thah  feeling,  fertfife 
breath  ttf  inspiration  had  ceased.  '  '■'' 

Upon  thiy  occasion  I  wiMS  not  at  all  surprised  *at 
the  decline  of  eloquence.  •  Ihave  often  thought 
love  the  nurse  of  sensibility,  and  that,  if  it  Wei»e 
Hot  cherished  by  this  p^sision,  it  would  grow  cold, 
and  give  way  to  a  selfish  indifiference.  My  con- 
jecture was  now  abundantly  coiifirmed ;  for  though 
I  saw  many  discourses,  composed  at  this  tii^,'that 
were  well  argued,  elegant  and  correct,  they  igbU 
wanted  those  essential  touches  that  give  language 
its  power  of  persuading. 

/One  thing*'a  gbod- deal  surprised  ^  me, 'and  that 
was  to  *b*e!rv0>thai^ten  the^^rofkinds  )^s  of 
learning  w^re  Ictss  ^atteoded  to  fban  6yet.  '  I  was 
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well  aware  that  few  apply  themiselyes  eldsely  tq 
atody^  but  with  the  hope  df  ik>tiietmies  displaying 
their  acquisitions  to  the  public;  and  I  had  ima*- 
gined  fame  was  a  sufficient  rectiftit^nse  for  iny  foil 
human  nartare  could  suMain;  but  I  #iiS  sutpriked 
to  find  that^  in  all  great  and '  noblb  undettakings; 
the  desire  of  appearing  respectable  hi  the  i^yds  ot 
ft  beloved  object  was  of  tnc^  coni^uence  thaii 
the  general  admiration  of  mankind. '  *' 

r  These  I  thought  were  not  I3t6  6nfy  hielatiil^olj^ 
consequences-  that  flowed  from  the  de^artute  of 
love.  It  mhy  be '  suffident/  Hifw^iet,  to  'obfibrvd 
m  general  that  human  nature '^ii^  hecahded/  ah^ 
all  its  finest  emotions  froaien'iirtd  a- tbrpid ' Msie^-i 
sibiUty*  The  situatichi  'Vyf ''fnaiilQi]fd  wks- truly 
pitiable.  Strangers  td  thfe  delibafe  jilfeasures'  of 
the  heart,  every  thing  around  them  looked  cheer- 
less and  barren.  .Calamity  left  them  nothing  td 
hope,  and  prosperity  gave  them  nothing  'i6  enjoy. 

I  observed  that  they  were  now  as  desirous  of 
bringing  back  the  agency  of  love  as  they  had  been 
before  to  exclude  it.  At  length,  I  imagined  that 
Jupiter  was  touched  with  Compassion  at  their  un- 
happy situation,  arid  appointed  a  day  in  which  love 
was  to  revisit  the  abodes  of  men.  An  immense 
number  of  people,  of  all  orders  and  ranks,  and  of 
every  age  and  condition,  assembled  themselves,  as 
you  may  suppose,  to  behold  the  descent  of  the 
Goddess,  and  to  hail  her  approach.  The  heavens, 
I  thought,  glowed  as  she  descended,  and  so  many 
beautiful  streaks  of  tight  glanced  along  the  surface 
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of  the  sky  that  they  divided  it  into  separate  tracts^ 
brightened  up  every  cloud  within  it,  and  turned 
tlie  whole  into  an  aerial  landscape.  The  birds  at 
the  same  time  leaping  among  the  branches,  and 
•warbling  their  sprightUest  notes,  filled  the  air  with 
a  confused  melody  of  sounds  that  was  inexpres- 
sibly delightful.  Every  thing  looked  brighter  than 
before,  every  thing  smelled  sweeter,  and  seemed  to 
offer  up  fresh  incense  to  the  Goddess.  The  face 
of  nature  was  changed,  and  the  creation  seemed 
to  grow  new  again.  My  heart  glowed  with  de« 
light.  I  rejoiced  in  the  renovation  of  nature,  and 
was  revived  through  my  inniost  powers.  There 
.thrilled  through  me  a  delightful  sensation  of  fresh- 
ness and  novelty,  similar  to  what  a  happy  spirit 
may  be  supposed .  to  feel  when  he  first  enters  a 
new  st^te  of  existence,  and  opens  his  eyes  on 
immortality. 

I  thought  I  had  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the 
person  of  the  Goddess  herself;  for  her  raiment 
was  so  full  of  light  aftd  lustre  that  I  could  scarcely 
take  a  steady  \^ew(.,of  her.  I  observed,  however, 
that  her  complexion  w;^ ,  rather  too  glowing,  and 
the  motions  of  her  eye  toopi^r^ing  and  fiery  for 
perfect  feminine  beauty.  Her  beauty,  I  thought, 
was  too  raisedy  and  had  too  much  glory  in  it,  to 
be  entirely  attractive.  .  I  was  very  much  asto- 
nished to  observe  that  whoever  she  glanced  her 
eye  upon  iin|nedi^tely .  fell  wder  the  influence  of 
the  passiou  ^  pv^i"  ^ ;  ,w^dclji ,  shq  presided.  It  was  a 
very  singular  ,s}g^tj».^Q,3f;^ta  whole  assembly,  one 
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iGntertaiiuidi  dm  obstngiig  tiAiipliAngftirit  xk^oafeioiM^ 

i«id  Mul  picteing^  oihers  di^eot^d  and  xQeItadloi|[b 
.Tkbufisatufes  af  leveral  .glowed  .with  lidmiiaMmi^ 
whiliil^otliemi'iookedvddwii  ifitb.a  tJinidMi^d$iba8lw 
fi]iiM»^edti  <Aji(raft  of  affibctatioii:  tya»« plainly?^ 
bairiSseeiiiediiBi  ali  of  tham^  as. might  wel}  lMii«|i#> 
lii^tod^&oiiitfo  paflsioiif  the  i^eiy  first  a^ect  of  ^iHnitt! 
ifl/toidoakis  olie  lose  the.  possesftiaii  ni^  ojksi^ii'^M: 
B^teH  ladil»  In*  pavtiimlar^  iiaeilniiglj^«>0W]i}iie8S(aiiff 
gKyilovrferet^ifvhiBpqfii]^  <to  I^Kito^  wimyi  ^tltoctifi^x^ 
th^/<and  'ilai^k&nk%  aim  bf  ifriA-tieulatf  .viitwi^ 
.nAtilst  /yon  1X]igh|bi<^y^8^ 
cfa€i(|Uel*ed  with  anxiety^ ;  lest  they  shchild  €hafictf> 
P9t  t  i  to  please  those  upon  vrhom  th<^y  'Md  ^  >  ikwd 
thbir  affections.  The  greater  part  .of  tiietHEttf 
seS^-however^  I  observed^  smiled  with  :a^  ineffable 
sweetness^  nor  could  any  thing  appear  morei  lovd^ 
than  their  features,  upotf  ^hich  therd  was  ^isan 
prints  a  tender  reserve^  mingled  Inth  ^modei^ 
complacency  and' desire.  I  imagined  thiUt  sitet  tife 
(joddess  had  thoroughly  surveyed  the  assembly, 
and  they  had  seated  themselves  into  some  d^ree 
of  composure,  she  thus  addressed  them : — 

"  Ye  children  of  men,  ye  abound .  in  the  gifts 
of  Providence,  and  many  are  the  fevours  heaven 
has  bestowed  upon  you.  The  earth  teems  with 
bounty,  pouring  forth  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  refinements  of  luxury.     The  sea  refi-eshes  you 
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with  its  breeze^  and  carries  you  to-  distant*  shores 
lipofn  its  bosom;  it  links  nation  to  nation*  m ; the 
bonds  of  mutual  advantage^  and  toatsfers  to  every 
dlimate  tiie  blessings  of  alL  To  the  sun  youi  dtd 
indebted  for  the  splendoiu:  of  the  day>  and  the 
grateM  return  of  season;  it  is  he  who  guides 
you^as  you  wander  through  the  trackless  wilder- 
ness; of  space^  hghts  up  the  beauties  of  Nature 
armind  you^  and  makes  her  break  forth  into  fruit* 
Moess  and  joy.  But^  know  that  these^  though, 
delightful,  are  not  the  pleasures  of  the  heart.' 
They  will  not  heal  the  wounds  of  fortune;  they^ 
will  not  acichaot  solitude^  or  suspend  the  feeling 
q£  ipain. '  Know  that  I  only  am  Mistress  of  the 
Solid,  i  'iTo  isoe  it .  bdongs  to;  impart  agony  and 
rai^luilei.  ;  iHope  and  despair^  i^xxox  and  delig^ti 
^l/iglfc ;  in » BQty  >  train.  My  power  extends  over  time 
i|«elf,  ^m  well  as  over  all  sublunary  beings.  mJjB 
oKil.itwn  I  ages,  into  monients^  and  moments,  iuto 
a0€^  ^  lituoQient  not  the  dispensations  of  Providencei 
aoc^ngst  which  the  bestowm^nt  of  my  influence  is 
(met). ' . He  who  feejs  it  ^ n^ay  not  be  happy ;  hut  he ; 
^Q  isia  stranger  ;tp  4t  pxu^t  be, miserable." 
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ESSAY  ON  POETRY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 


IWritten  in  1787.] 


It  has  been  observed  that  it  seldom  falls  to  the 
share  of  one  man  to  be  both  a  philosopher  and 
a  poet.  These  two  characters,  in  their  full  extent, 
may  be  said  to  divide  betwixt  them  the  whole 
empire  of  genius ;  for  all  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind  fall  naturally  under  two  heads — ^works 
of  imagination,  and  works  of  reason.  There  are 
indeed  several  kinds  of  composition  which,  to  be 
perfect,  must  partake  of  both.  In  our  most  cele- 
brated historians,  for  instance,  we  meet  with  a  just 
mixture  of  the  penetration  that  distinguishes  the 
philosopher  and  the  ardour  of  the  poet ;  still  their 
departments  are  very  wide  of  each  other,  and  a 
small  degree  of  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
why  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to  unite,  in  any 
high  degree,  the  excellence  of  each.  The  end  of 
the  poet  is  to  give  delight  to  his  reader,  which 
he  attempts  by  addressing  his  fancy,  and  moving 
his  sensibility ;  the  philosopher  purposes  merely 
to  instruct,  and  therefore  thinks  it  enough,  if  he 
presents  his  thoughts  in  that  order  which  will  ren- 
der them  the  most  perspicuous,  and  seems  best 
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adapted  to  gain  the  attention.  Their  views  de- 
mand, therefore,  a  very  diflFerent  procediure.  All 
that  passes  under  the  eye  of  the  poet,  he  surveys 
in  one  particular  view ;  every  form  and  image  under 
which  he  presents  it  to  the  fancy  are  descriptive 
of  its  eflFects.  He  delights  to  paint  every  object  in 
motion,  that  he  may  raise  a  similar  agitation  in 
the  bosom  of  the  reader.  But  the  calm  deliberate 
thinker,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  his  chief  en- 
deavour to  seek  out  the  remoter  causes  and  prin- 
ciples which  give  birth  to  these  appearances.    . 

It  is  the  highest  exertion  of  a  philosopher  to 
strip  off  the  false  colours  that  serve  to  disguise,  to 
remove  every  particular  which  fancy  or  folly  have 
combined,  and  present  to  view  the  simple  and 
naked  truth.  But  the  poet,  who  addresses  the 
imagination  and  the  heart,  neglects  no  circum- 
stance, however  fancifiil,  which  may  serve  to  at- 
tach his  descriptions  more  closely  to  the  human 
mind.  In  describing  the  awfiil  appearances  of 
nature,  he  gladly  avails  himself  of  those  m^c 
terrors  with  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
surrounded  them ;  for,  though  the  light  of  reason 
dispels  these  shades,  they  answer  the  highest  pur- 
pose of  the  poet,  in  awakening  the  passions.  It 
is  the  delight  of  poetry  to  combine  and  associate ; 
of  philosophy,  to  separate  and  distinguish.  The 
one  resembles  a  skilful  anatomist,  who  lays  open 
every  thing  that  occurs,  and  examines  the  smallest 
particulars  of  its  make ;  the  other  a  judicious 
painter,  who  conceals  what  would  offend  the  eye^ 
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and  emhelHsbesi'  every  subject  he  midert^es:  to 
represent:  the  same  object,  therefore, /which  has 
engaged  the  investigating  powers  o£'5thie  philoso-^ 
pher,  takes  a  very  different  appearanx^  fironr  the 
forming  hand  of  the  poet.  Who:  adds  every  grstce  of 
colouring,  and  artfully  hides  the  imkediiess  of  the 
inward  structure,  imder  all:  the  agreeable  foldings 
q£  elegance  and  beaaty«  .  In  philosbjdncaj^  disicoi^- 
sions^  the  end  of  which  is  to  explain,  every  ^rt 
eu^t  to  be  unfolded  with  the  most  lucid'  pet^-^ 
cuity.  But  works  of  imi^nation  never  exert' a 
more  powerful  influence  than  when  the  author  has 
cdntrived  to  throw  over  theni  a»  dbade  of  daiknesi? 
and  doubt  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious;  the  evils 
we  but  imperfectly  discern  seem  to  bid  defiance 
to  caution ;  they  affect  the  mind  with  a  fearful 
anxiety,  and,  by  presenting  no  limits,  the  imagi- 
nation  easily  conceives  them  boundless.  These 
species  of  composition  differ  stiU  further  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  of  mind  requisite  to  produce 
them.  Poetry  is  the  offspring  of  a  mind  heated 
to  an  uncommon  degree  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  spirit 
thrown  off  in  the  effervescence  of  the  agitated 
feeling.  But  the  utmost  calmness  and  composite 
are  essential  to  philosophical  inquiry :  novelty,  sur- 
prise, and  astonishment,  kindle  in  the  bosom  the 
fire  of  poetry ;  whilst  philosophy  is  reared  up  by 
cool  and  long  continued  efforts.  There  is  one 
circumstance  relating  to  this  kind  of  composition 
too  material  to  be  omitted.  In  every  nation  it  has 
been  found  that  poetry  is  of  much  earlier  date  than 
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any  other  prbdiiction  of  the  human  mind.  As  iA 
tiie  individual^  the  imagination  and  passions  are 
more  vigorous  in  youth,  which  in  mature  ^e  sul^^ 
side,  and  give  way  to  thought  and  reflection. 

Something  sunilar  to  this  seems  to  characteme 
that  genius  which  distinguishes  the  different  periods 
of  society.  The  most  admired  poems  have  bee« 
the  offspring  of  uncultivated  ages.  Pure  poetry 
consists  of  the  descriptions  of  nature,  and  the  dis- 
play of  the  passions ;  to  each  of  which  a  rude  st^fce 
of  society  is  better  adapted  than  one  more  polished. 
They  who  live  in  that  early  period  in  which  art 
has  not  alleviated  tJbe  calamities  of  life,  sixe  forced 
to  feel  their  dependence  upon  nature.  Her  ap- 
pearances are  ever  open  to  their  view,  and  there- 
fore strongly  imprinted  on  their  fancy.  They 
shrink  at  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  mark  with 
anxious  attention  every  Variation  of  the  sky.  The 
change  of  seasons,  cloud  or.  su!nshine,  serenity  and 
tempest,  are  to  them  real  sources  of  sorrow  and 
of  joy ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  they 
shoidd  describe  with  energy  what  they  feel  with 
w  much  force.  But  it  is  one  chief  advantage  oi 
.civilization  that,  by  enabling  us  in  some  measure 
to^  control  nature,  we  become  less  subject  to  its 
influence.  It  opens  many  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  this  situatiopy  the  gay  and  the  cheerful 
£an  always  ipingle  in  company,  whilst  the  diffusion 
jof  ki)owle^e  opiens  to  the  studious  a  new  world, 
over  which  the  whirlwind  and  the  blast  can  exert 
no  influence.     The  face  of  nature  gradually  retires 
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from  view,  and  those  who  attempt  to  describe  it 
often  content  themselves  with  copying  from  books^ 
whereby  their  descriptions  want  the  freshness  and 
glow  of  original  observation :  hke  the  image  of  an 
object  reflected  through  various  mediums,  each  of 
which  varies  somewhat  of  its  form,  and  lessens  its 
splendour.  The  poetry  of  Uncivilized  nations  has, 
therefore,  often  excelled  the  productions  of  a  more 
refined  people,  in  elevation  and  pathos.  Accus- 
tomed to  survey  nature  only  in  her  general  fonh, 
and  grander  movements,  their  descriptions  cannot 
fail  of  carrying  with  them  an  air  of  greatness  and 
sublimity.  They  paint  scenes  which  every  one  has 
felt,  and  which  therefore  need  only  to  be  presented 
to  awaken  a  similar  feehng  again.  For  a  while, 
they  delight  us  with  the  vastness  of  their  concep- 
tions ;  but  the  want  of  various  embellishments,  and 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  images,  soon 
fatigues  the  attention,  and  their  poetry  may  be 
compared  to  the  world  of  waters,  which  fills  us 
with  amazement,  but  upon  which  we  gaze  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turn  away  our  eyes.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  enlightened  nations  that  their  superior 
knowledge  enables  them  to  supply  greater  variety, 
and  to  render  poetry  more  copious.  They  allure 
with  an  agreeable  succession  of  images.  They  do 
not  weary  with  uniformity,  or  overpower  us  with 
the  continuance  of  any  one  exertion ;  but,  by  per- 
petually shifting  the  scene,  they  keep  us  in  a  con- 
stant hurry  of  delight. 
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«  The  Poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  Poet's  pen 

Toms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Shakspeares  Midsummer-Night* s  Dream. 

I  cannot  help  observing  that  poetical  ,  genius 
seems  capable  of  much  greater  variety  than  talents 
for  philosophizing.  The  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  is  a  simple  energy,  which  exerts  itself 
in  all  men  nearly  in  the  same  manner;  indeed, 
the  chief  varieties  that  have  been  observed  in  it 
may  be  traced  to  two — a  capacity  of  abstract  and 
mathematical  reasoning,  and  a  talent  for  collecting 
facts  and  making  observations ;  these  quaUties  of 
mind,  blended  in  various  proportions,  will,  for  the 
most  part,  account  for  any  peculiarities  attending 
men's  modes  of  thinking.  But  the  ingredients 
that  constitute  a  poet  are  far  more  various  and 
complicated.  A  poet  is,  in  a  high  degree,  under 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  and  passions,  prin- 
ciples of  mind  very  various  and  extensive.  What- 
ever is  complicated  is  capable  of  much  greater 
variety,  and  will  be  extremely  more  diversified 
in  its  form,  than  that  which  is  more  simple.  In 
this  case,  every  ingredient  is  a  source  of  variety ; 
and,  by  being  mingled  in  the  composition  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  may  give  an  original  cast 
to  the  whole. 

To  explain  the  particular  causes  which  vary  the 
direction   of  the  fancy  in   different  men,   would. 
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perhaps,  be  no  easy  task.  We  afe  led, 'it  may 
be  at  first  through  accident,  to  the  survey'  of  one 
class  of  objects;  this  calls  up  a  particular  train 
of  thinking,  which  we  afterwards  freely  indulge; 
it  easily  finds  access  to  the  mind  upon  ail  occa- 
sions; the  slightest  actions  serve  to  suggest  it. 
It  is  nursed  by  habit,  and  reared  up  with  atten- 
tion, till  it  gradually  swells  to  a  torrent,  which 
bears  away  every  obstacle,  and  awakens  in  the 
inind  the  consciousness  of  peculiar  powers.  Such 
sensations  eagerly  impel  to  a  particuUr  purpose, 
and  are  sufiicient  to  give  to  composition  a  distmct 
and  determinate  character. 

.  Poetical  genius  is  likewise  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions.  The  pleased  and  &it 
^splenetic,  the  serious  and  the  gay,  survey  nature 
with  very  different  eyes.  That  elevation  of  fancy 
which,  with  a  melancholy  turn,  will  produce  scenes 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  awful  solemnity,  will  lead 
another,  of  a  cheerful  complexion,  to  delight,  by 
presenting  images  of  splendour  and  gaiety,  and 
by  inspiring  gladness  and  joy.  To  these,  and 
other  similar  causes,  may  be  traced  that  boundless 
variety  which  diversifies  the  works  of  imagination, 
and  which  is  so  great,  that  I  have  thought  the 
perusal  of  fine  authors  is  like  traversing  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  earth.  Some  glow  with  a  plea^ 
sant  and  refreshing  warmth,  whilst  others  kindle 
with  a  fierce  and  fiery  heat :  in  one  we  meet 
with  scenes  of  elegance  and  art,  all  is  correct  and 
regular,  and  a  thousand  beautiful   objects   spread 
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th^  colaors  to  the  eye,  and  regale  the  senseas  m 
another^  we  behold  nature  in  an  uBadomod  majestic 
simplicity^  acoiiring  &€  plain  with  the  tempest, 
^ttmg  upon  a  rock,  or  walking  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  Here  we  meet  with  a  Sterne,  who  fana^ 
us  with  the  softest  deUcacies ;  and  there  with  a 
ilousseau,^  who  hurries  us  along  in  whirlwind  and 
tempest.  Hence  that  dehghtful  succession  of  emo^ 
tions  which  are  felt  in  the  bosom  of  sensibility; 
We  feel  the  empire  of  genius,  we  imbibe  .the  nn* 
pression,  and  the  mind  resembles  an  enchanted 
njansion,  which,  at  the  touch  of  some  superior 
hand,  at  one  time  brightens  into  beauty,  and  at 
another  darkens  into  horror;  Even  where  the 
talents  of  men  approach  most  nearly, :  an  attentive 
eye  wiU  ever  remark  some  small  shades  of  differr 
ence,  sufficient  to  distinguish  them*  Perhaps  few 
authors  have  been  distinguished  by  more  similaj 
features  of  character  than  Homer  and  Miltom 
That  vastness  of  thought  which  fills .  the  imagina* 
tion,  and  that  sensibihty  of  spirit  which  renders 
every  circumstance  interesting^  are  the  qualities  cf 
both  :  but  Milton  is  the  most  sublime,  and  Homer 
the  most  picturesque.  Homer  hved  in  an  early 
age,  before  knowledge  was  much  advanced;  h4 
would  derive  little  from  any  acquired  abilities  smi 
therefore  may  be  styled  the  poef;  of  nature.  Tp 
this  source,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  the  prindpal 
diiference  betwixt  Homer  and  Milton.  The  Gre* 
cian  poet  was  left  to  the  movements  of  his  own 
mind,  and  to  the  full  influence  of  that  .variety,  c^ 
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passions  which  are  common  to  all :  his  conceptions 
are  therefore  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and 
force.  In  Milton,  who  was  skilled  in  almost  every 
department  of  science,  learning  seems  sometimes 
to  have  shaded  the  splendour  of  genius. 

No  epic  poet  excites  emotions  so  fervid  as 
Homer,  or  possesses  so  much  fire;  but  in  point 
of  sublimity  he  cannot  be  compared  to  Milton.  I 
rather  think  the  Greek  poet  has  been  thought  to 
excel  in  this  quality  more  than  he  really  does,  for 
want  of  a  proper  conception  of  its  effects.  When 
the  perusal  of  an  author  raises  us  above  our  usual 
tone  of  mind,  we  immediately  ascribe  those  sensa- 
tions to  the  sublime,  without  considering  whether 
they  light  on  the  imagination  or  the  feelings  ;  whe- 
ther they  elevate  the  fancy,  or  only  fire  the  passions. 

The  sublime  has  for  its  object  the  imagination 
only,  and  its  influence  is  not  so  much  to  occasion 
any  fervour  of  feeling,  as  the  calmness  of  fixed 
astonishment.  If  we  consider  the  sublime  as  thus 
distinguished  from  every  other  quality,  Miltoa  will 
appear  to  possess  it  in  an  unrivalled  degree;  and 
here  indeed  lies  the  secret  of  his  power.  The  pe- 
rusal of  Homer  inspires  us  with  an  ardent  sensibi- 
lity ;  Milton  with  the  stillness  of  surprise.  The  one 
fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  the  confluence  of 
various  emotions ;  the  other  amazes  with  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  ideas.  The  movements  of  Milton's  mind 
are  steady  and  progressive :  he  carries  the  fancy 
through  successive  stages  of  elevation,  and  gra- 
dually increases  the  heat  by  adding  fuel  to  the  fire. 
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The  flights  of  Homer  are  more  sudden  and 
transitory.  Milton,  whose  mind  was  enlightened 
by  science,  appears  the  most  comprehensive;  he 
shews  more  acuteness  in  his  reflections,  and  more 
sublimity  of  thought.  Homer,  who  lived  more 
with  men,  and  had  perhaps  a  deeper  tincture  of 
the  human  passions,  is  by  far  the  most  vehement 
and  picturesque.  To  the  view  of  Milton,  the  wide 
scenes  of  the  universe  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
open,  which  he  regards  with  a  cool  and  compre- 
hensive survey,  little  agitated,  and  superior  to  those 
emotions  which  affect  inferior  mortals.  Homer, 
when  he  rises  the  highest,  goes  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  human  nature;  he  still  connects  his 
descriptions  with  human  passions,  and,  though  his 
ideas  have  less  sublimity,  they  have  more  flre. 
The  appetite  for  greatness — ^that  appetite  which 
always  grasps  at  more  than  it  can  contain,  is  never 
so  fully  satisfied  as  in  the  perusal  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 
In  following  Milton,  we  grow  familiar  with  new 
worlds,  we  traverse  the  immensities  of  space,  wan- 
dering in  amazement,  and  finding  no  bounds. 
Homer  confines  the  mind  to  a  narrower  circle, 
but  that  circle  he  brings  nearer  to  the  eye ;  he 
fills  it  with  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  and 
makes  it  the  scene  of  more  interesting  action. 
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